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The  New  White  House,  Beaumont,  Texas.  Planned,  Equipped  and  Illuminated  by  Grand  Rapids. 


STORE 

LIGHTING 

Our  illuminating  Engineers  in 
cooperation  with  our  Store 
Planning  Division,  provide  a 
highly  specialized  experience 
lor  making  store  lighting  a  pos¬ 
itive  and  profitable  soles  ally. 


Retailers  who  have  tested  the  many  exclusive  advantages  of  the  new,  New  Way 
line  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  high  ratio  of  volume  per  square  foot  which  it 
produces.  Designed  to  the  exact  measurement  of  the  broadest  merchandise  require¬ 
ments,  and  slenderized  by  the  substitution  of  metal  for  wood,  each  section  saves 
over  4,000  cubic  inches  ordinarily  wasted  by  obsolete  construction  methods.  This 
18%  gain  in  productive  area  together  with  the  lure  of  greater  merchandise  visibility 
and  modern  appearance  invariably  leads  to  increased  volume  —  often  as  high  as  30 
to  40  per  cent,  ('.an  any  retailer  afford  to  ignore  this  sure  route  to  inc’reased  profit'/ 


Hm  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  particulars  by  mail. 


★  You’re  In  ITavy  Now!^  It’s  a  navy  spring— and  you  will  be  as  smartly  turned  out 

as  an  ensign  whether  you  choose  the  slim  navy  blue  dress  ornamented  with  eyelet  embroidery— or  the 
good-looking  navy  blue  coat  and  dress  ensemble  accented  by  flashing  white  pique.  Both  in  "Rillion"  crepe 
woven  with  NORTH  AMERICAN  rayon.  The  dress,  "Man  Overboard",  also  in  powder  blue,  rose  or  black 
—under  $25.00.  The  suit,  "Magnetic  North",  also  in  black— under  $30.00.  All  sizes. 


Rich's . Atlanta,  ©a. 

Chandlar's . . Boston  Mass. 

Tha  Wm.  Hengarar  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


J.  L.  Hudson  Co . Datroit,  Mich. 

Folay  Bros.  D.  G.  Co . Houston,  Tax. 

H.  P.  Wasson  ft  Co... Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Russak's . Naw  York  City  t  Brooklyn  Millar  B  Rhoads,  Inc Richmond,  Va. 

J.  L.  Brandais  B  Sons Omaha,  Nab.  O'Connor  Moffatt 


Carson  Piria  Scott . . Chicago,  III.  John  Taylor  D.  G.  Co. 

H.  B  S.  Pogua  Co . Cincinnati,  Ohio  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


May  Co . ....Clavaland,  Ohio 

May  Co,. . Danvar,  Colo. 

Younkar  Bros . - . Das  Moinas,  Iowa 


Bullock's . Los  Angalas,  Calif. 

0.  H.  Holmas  Co.,  Ltd. 


Strawbridga  B  Clothiar 

Philadalphia,  Pa. 
Josaph  Horna  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Fradarick  B  Nalson,  Inc. 

Saattia,  Wash. 
St'x,  Baar  B  Fullar . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chas.  F.  Barg,  Inc . Portland.  Ora.  Woodward  B  Lothrop 


Naw  Orlaans,  La.  Shapard's . Providanca,  R.  I. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


iFor  the  name  of  the  store  nearest  to  you,  write  to  C.  !H.  D.  Robbins  Co.,  525  Seventh  Avenue,  7^ew  york,  7^.  y. 
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Fashions  are  copied  discouragingly  fast.  Colors  can  be  duplicated  over¬ 
night.  Good  workmanship  is  almost  taken  for  granted.  And  yet  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  offer  your  customers  dresses  that  provide  good 
reasons  for  buying  from  you  at  fair  prices.  For  example,  a  good  silk 
dress,  just  like  a  fine  woolen,  cannot  be  duplicated  in  a  cheap  fabric. 
Therefore  when  you  put  quality  silk  in  your  medium  and  better 
priced  dresses  you  can  know  that  it  won’t  turn  up  in  $5.95 
dresses  somewhere  else  in  your  store.  In  medium  and  better  priced 
dresses  both  you  and  your  customers  have  a  right  to  quality  silk. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  silk.  There  is  no  compromise  with  quality. 
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The  Merchandise  Manager’s  Job  in  1941 

By  Gkorgk  \V.  Johns,  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Scruggs-Vandewnort-Barney  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Better  stock  conditions,  bet¬ 
ter  customer  relations,  and  bet¬ 
ter  organization  will  be  the  reward 
of  the  merchandise  manager  who 
fights  the  tendency  to  abandon 
fundamentals  in  1941,  said  Mr. 
Johns,  warning  stores  that,  on  a 
rising  market,  it  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  in  a  depression  to  watch 
stocks,  build  up  weak  departments, 
teach  the  organization  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  constantly  study  the  nature 
and  trend  of  the  business,  and  to 
cooperate  with  other  departments 
in  watching  expenses. 

Business  statistics,  said  Mr. 
Johns,  would  indicate  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager’s  job  in  1941  will 
l)e  easy,  what  with  rises  in  national 
income,  industrial  production,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  retail  volume.  It 
would  seem,  he  said,  “that  many  of 
us  who  are  attempting  to  fill  this 
))Osition  would  for  the  first  time  in 
our  business  lives  be  able  to  take 
it  easy  and  watch  the  sales  roll  up. 

"As  I  see  our  job  in  1941,  how¬ 
ever,  our  principal  responsibility  is 
not  to  take  it  easy.”  The  merchan¬ 
dise  manager’s  first  resjxtnsibility 
in  1941,  when  a  10%  increase  in 
sales  may  be  given  him  “on  a  silver 
platter”,  is  to  keep  his  head  and 
help  his  buying  organization  do  the 
same  thing,  warned  Mr,  Johns. 

“Problems  are  sure  to  arise  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  that  most  of  us  have 
never  faced  i>efore.  Problems  i)f 
price  increases,  shortage  of  mer- 


Mr.  Johns  addressed  a  gen¬ 
eral  session  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  defense  program 
was  analyzed.  .Addresses  by 
C.  F.  Hughes  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  J.  Liv¬ 
ingston  of  Business  Week, 
discussing  markets  and  prices 
at  the  same  session,  were  re¬ 
ported  in  the  February  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Hahn’s  address  on  the 
Wool  Labeling  Law,  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  next  page,  is 
another  which  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  departments  in 
the  merchandising  division. 


chandise.  slow  delivery,  will  con¬ 
front  each  one  of  us.  The  pressure 
is  sure  to  l>e  put  on  our  buyers  to 
anticipate  price  increases,  buy  be¬ 
yond  reasonable  requirements,  and 
generally  get  careless  about  stock 
conditions.”  Warning  retailers  that 
the  same  factors  that  made  a  good 
store  in  1940  will  still  prevail  in 
1941,  Mr.  Johns  said.  “C’.lean,  com¬ 
plete  and  well-planned  stocks,  ade- 
(piate  turnover,  are  still  funda¬ 
mental  in  riinning  a  good  store.” 

“When  decisions  have  to  be  made 
this  year,”  said  Mr.  Johns,  “we 


will  make  them  more  wisely  if  we 
keep  before  our  organizations  the 
imptu'tance  of  clean  inventories 
aiul  adequate  turnover.  New  items, 
reorder  numbers,  complete  size  and 
color  ranges  in  best  selling  price¬ 
lines,  will  still  be  the  important 
factors  in  a  successful  operation  in 
1941.” 

Neglect  of  weak  departments  was 
another  point  on  which  Mr.  Johns 
warned  merchandise  managers. 
“Our  weak  departments  will  not 
emerge  from  this  period  relatively 
stronger  unless  we  do  something 
about  them.  ^Ve  should  study  the 
merchandise  policy,  personnel,  and 
promotional  program  of  these  de¬ 
partments,  and  take  full  advantage 
of  better  business  to  build  them.” 

Call  for  Coordination 

In  g(K)d  times  as  in  bad,  coordi¬ 
nation  is  one  of  the  merchandise 
manager’s  biggest  jobs,  and  one  of 
the  most  challenging,  said  Mr. 
Johns.  “Ready-to-wear  and  acces¬ 
sory  departments  must  learn  to 
work  together  under  the  leadership 
of  the  merchandise  manager  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  buying  and  selling 
of  fashions  by  colors,  price  lines, 
basic  fashions.  Men’s  clothing  and 
furnishings  departments  must  learn 
the  same  thing:  home  furnishings 
departments  must  learn  to  work 
together.” 

VV^here  coordination  is  poorly 
done,  it  is  becau.se  the  merchandise 
manager  has  failed  to  realize  that 
it  is  primarily  his  job,  said  Mr. 
Johns.  “He  must  study  trends, 
make  plans  further  in  advance, 
make  basic  decisions  regarding 
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colors,  price  lines,  promotional  pro¬ 
grams.  and  advertising  themes,  be¬ 
fore  buyers  come  into  the  market.” 

Stressing  the  fact  that  there  need 
be  no  conflict  Ijetween  a  good  buy¬ 
er  and  his  merchandise  manager, 
Mr.  [ohns  pointed  out  that  ctMtr- 
dination  retjuires  the  promotional 
attack  of  the  store  to  be  a  “store 
program,”  and  not  just  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  promotions  from  vari¬ 
ous  tlepartments.  Each  buyer,  he 
said,  will  be  more  successful  if  the 
store’s  program  is  coordinated. 

■W  vising  stores  to  keep  a  careful 
check  on  the  nature  of  business  in- 
CTcases.  .^^r.  Johns  urged  them  to 
make  a  point  of  knowing  whether 
the  increases  came  from  higher 
prices  and  other  factors  that  do  not 
build  for  the  future,  or  from  serv¬ 
ing  more  ctistomers.  ,\s  to  ex¬ 
penses.  his  advice  was  “watch  ex- 


N.R.D.S.A.'s  "Mrs.  Typical  Customer — 
Wise.  —  at  a  luncheon  in  Washington 
Home  Economics  Association,  Martha 
Harold  Young  and  Irving  Fox  of 

penses  as  carefidly  as  though  we 
were  in  a  depression,  and  fight  the 
tendency  to  allow  expenses  to 
graduallv  increase.” 


How  Shall  Manufacturers  and  Retailers  Comply 
with  the  Wool  Labeling  Law  ? 

By  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Treasurer,  X.R.D.G.A.  ^ 


f’l’jV /f  AKE  a  virtue  of  necessity,” 

lY-l.  advised  Mr.  Hahn,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  Wool  Labeling  Law  is  to 
bring  about  free  and  frank  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  facts  in  connection 
with  w''/ol  products.  “Instead  of 
attempting  reluctantly  to  reveal 
little,  we  should  come  out  boldly 
and  insist  that  the  labels  which  are 
put  on  merchandise  we  are  going 
to  sell  contain  all  information,  be 
firmly  fixed  on  so  that  they  are  not 
likely  t«  4r«p  •ff,  printed  plainly 
and  in  good-sized  type,  giving  the 
facts  about  the  fiber  content  of  the 
article.” 

Outlining  the  work  of  the 
NRDG.\  in  conferring  w'ith  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  wool-prod- 
uct-manufacturrng  industries,  Mr. 
Hahn  reported:  “I  am  glad  to  say 
that  almost  in  every  instance  the 
manufacturers  and  the  wholesalers 
have  agreed  with  us.  They  have 
agreed  to  label  either  immediately 
or  just  as  quickly  as  is  humanly 
possible,  and  in  every  instance  we 
can  ask  them,  w’here  they  could  not 
label  immediately,  to  put  the  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  fiber  on 
the  invoices.” 


^Although  the  .Act  does  not  go  in¬ 
to  effect  until  next  July  14,  retail¬ 
ers  should  be  concerned  about  it 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Hahn  pointed  out, 
“because  when  next  July  11  comes 
and  it  Ix'comes  unlawful  to  sell 
merchandise  without  this  label, 
every  store  in  the  United  States 
will  have  a  large  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand  containing  w(K)1, 
which  under  the  law  is  required  to 
be  labeled,  about  w’hich  they  will 
not  know  the  facts.  Consequently, 
it  was  obvious  that  if  the  National 
Retail  Dry  GcmkIs  .Association  is  to 
be  of  service  to  the  trade  in  this 
problem,  we  must  start  at  once  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  manufacturers  to 
go  to  w(K)l  labeling  immediately, 
so  that  as  new-  merchandise  was 
purchased  and  went  into  the  stores, 
W'ith  that  merchandise  would  go 
the  labels  which  would  make  the 
merchandise  legal  on  and  after 
July  11.” 

Mr.  Hahn  explained  that  the 
•Association  has  not  attempted  to 
reach  hard  and  fast  ,  agreements 
with  the  various  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  as  to  how  lalx’ling  should 
be  done,  but  has  tried  to  reach 
understattdings  with  men  in  each 


■  1940"  —  Mrs.  J.  B.  Thill  of  La  Crosse, 
with  Melva  B.  Balckie  of  the  American 
Ellyn  of  "The  Washington  Post,"  and 
the  N.R.D.G.A.'s  Washington  ofRce. 

trade  who  were  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  and  the  necessities  of 
the  trade.  ‘AVe  have  come  to  un¬ 
derstandings  that  certain  things  are 
feasible,  that  they  can  be  done. 
I'hen  we  have  in  our  bulletins  rec¬ 
ommended  to  you  that  in  your 
dealings  with  your  resources  in 
each  particular  line,  you  ask  for  the 
handring  of  the  thing  in  such-and- 
such  a  way.  ^Ve  only  jx)int  the 
way.  'What  you  get,  what  you  do, 
what  the  manufacturers  do,  will 
depend  upon  your  attitude  and 
upon  your  relationship  with  them.” 

Position  on  Reclaimed  Wool 

I'h'e  “judicious  and  proper  use 
of  reclaimed  wools  is  nothing  we 
should  be  ashamed  of,”  Mr.  Hahn 
commented,  “it  is  a  legitimate  en¬ 
terprise  greatly  needed  in  order 
that  people  may  have  in  their 
homes  the  things  they  need  at  a 
price  not  too  great  for  their  in¬ 
comes.”  During  the  first  season  or 
two  after  the  law’  goes  into  effect, 
customers  may  endeavor  to  buy 
everything  of  all  new  wool— al¬ 
though,  said  Mr.  Hahn,  there 
tvoidd  not  lie  enough  wtKtl  grown 
in  the  world  each  year  to  provide 
them  W’ith  all  new’-wo<il  products— 
but  eventually  things  w’ill  settle 
down  to  the  jxtint  -where  people 
W’ill  buy  what  they  can  afford. 

Mr.  Hahn  mentioned  also,  that 
the  processes  by  which  w’(X)l  is  re- 
laimed  have  been  improved  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  so  that  the  fiber  is  not 
now’  broken  iq>,  as  it  formerly  w’as, 
in  the  prtxess  of  reducing  it  again 
to  fibrous  state,  nor  is  it  impossible 
any  longer  to  eliminate  all  dye 
from  previously  used  w-tmls. 
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Ready-To-Wear  Group  Discusses  Apparel  Merchandising 

Chairman:  Maurice  Spector,  President,  The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia, 
and  Retiring  Chairman,  Ready-to-W ear  Group 


The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  brought  its  second  year  of  life  to  a  triumph¬ 
ant  close  in  a  convention  session  that  topped  even  last  year’s  meeting. 
Problems  of  general  store  interest,  as  well  as  those  referring  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  ready-to-wear  departments,  were  features  of  the  meeting. 


Out-of-Town  Retailers  Look  to  the  New  York  Stores 

By  John  B.  McGrath,  Merchandise  Counselor, 
Bonwit-Teller,  Inc.,  New  York 


((T  T  is  not  without  logic  that 

X  out-of-town  retailers  should 
look  to  some  of  the  large  New  York 
stores,  esp>ecially  for  fashion  in¬ 
spiration,”  said  Mr.  McGrath, 
pointing  out  that  stores  here  have 
many  advantages  which  enable 
them  to  do  a  quick,  successful  job 
in  fashion.  But,  “I  do  humbly  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  scan  the  idea  or  the 
merchandise  with  an  interpretive 
mind,  thinking  in  terms  of  your 
own  store  and  its  fashion  and  price 
program,  in  terms  of  your  own 
customers  and  your  own  communi¬ 
ty” 

What  New  York  Offers 

New  York  stores,  Mr.  McGrath 
emphasized,  have  no  monopoly  on 
merchandising  or  fashion  brain¬ 
power,  but  they  do  have  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  out-of-town  store 
—proximity  to  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets,  to  design  sources,  to  journalis¬ 
tic  organizations,  and  to  a  large  and 
diversified  test  group  of  customers. 
“Seven  and  a  half  million  jjeople 
.  .  .  what  a  quick  trading  potential 
anti  in  what  a  diversified  group, 
from  pickaninnies  to  princesl” 

To  receive  inspiration  and  help 
from  the  New  York  stores,  out-of- 
town  merchandisers  should  visit 
them  personally,  to  get  a  first  hand 
look  at  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays,  the  layout  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  merchandise  sold, 
Mr.  McGrath  recommended.  Full 
use  should  be  made,  ttK>,  of  in¬ 
direct  contacts  through  resident 
buying  offices,  current  ads,  reptorts 
in  trade  publications,  fashion  coun¬ 
selors,  and  ad-clipping  services. 


“Watching  New  York  store  ads  will 
give  you  ideas  for  layouts  and  art 
work,  as  well  as  merchandise  and 
fashion  ideas,”  he  added. 

In  using  these  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  however,  Mr.  McGrath 
urged  out-of-towners  to  “do  a  bit 
of  constructive  self-analysis”  before 
taking  up  ideas  sponsored  by  New 
York  stores.  “What  guarantee  is 
there  that  every  fashion  promotion 
...  is  a  direct  financial  success 
for  the  New  York  stores?  It  has 
happened,  you  know,  that  once  in 
a  great  while  a  New  York  store  does 
have  to  take  a  markdown.” 

Urging  the  imptortance  of  estab¬ 
lishing,  and  sticking  to  a  sound 
basis  of  fashion  operation,  Mr. 
McGrath  urged  merchants  to  ask 
themselves,  “What  does  your  own 
store  stand  for  in  the  way  of  fash¬ 
ion?  What  is  your  program  of 
fashion  promotion?  Where  do  your 
prices  lx;gin  and  end?  What  is  the 
identity  of  your  store  in  your  own 
community?” 

To  make  sure  that  the  store  sticks 
to  its  fashion-pKilicy,  Mr.  McGrath 
urged  “getting  otit  of  a  swivel  chair 
and  on  to  the  selling  floors,  talking 
with  your  salespeople,  who  are,  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  your  strongest  allies 
in  fashion  promotion.  .  .  .  They 
live  with  the  merchandise,  and  they 
know  what  the  customer  reaction 
is.” 

Next  step  in  the  process  of  self- 
analysis  recommended  by  Mr. 
McGrath  is  to  look  to  one’s  re¬ 
sources.  “How  many  are  you  using? 
What  other  stores  use  them?  Do 
you  buy  your  highest  price  lines 
for  a  department  in  the  same  re¬ 


source  where  that  department’s 
lowest  price  lines  are  made?  When 
your  resources  ‘break’  a  fashion,  are 
you  among  the  first  they  notify?” 

To  help  get  an  affirmative  an¬ 
swer  to  the  last  of  these  questions, 
Mr.  McGrath  urged  concentrating 
volume  in  as  few  worthwhile  re¬ 
sources  as  possible,  and  warned 
against  disposing  of  fashion  items 
that  fail  to  sell  by  trying  “to  palm 
it  off  on  the  man  who  made  it  for 
you.”^ 

.Advertising  and  display  should 
tell  a  story  and  a  clear  one,  and 
should  be  backed  up  with  sufficient 
merchandise,  Mr.  McGrath  urged. 
The  salesforce,  the  medium  which 
represents  the  personality  of  the 
store  to  its  public,  should  be  well 
trained  in  fashion.  “If  they  do  not 
know  the  answers  to  important 
fashion  questions,  then  beware! 
Some  customer  is  going  to  come  in 
who  does  know  the  answers,  and 
your  whole  store  will  be  scratched 
from  her  list  as  a  fashion  center.” 

“Assuming  now  that  you  have  a 
sound  fashion  groundwork  in  your 
own  store,”  Mr.  McGrath  con¬ 
cluded,  “how  does  the  inspiration 
from  those  New  York  stores  fit  into 
the  picture?  No  matter  what  the 
fashion,  it  either  does  or  does  not 
fit  into  your  picture.  If  your  store, 
as  a  fashion  unit  in  your  commu¬ 
nity,  stands  for  one  thing,  do  you 
honestly  believe  that  it  is  sound 
business  to  take  one  or  more  New 
York  stores  as  a  guide,  even  occa¬ 
sionally,  unless  your  fashion  opera¬ 
tion  in  some  degree  approximates 
the  programs  of  those  stores?  .  .  . 
Occasional  p>otshots  into  other 
green  pastures  accomplish  nothing 
constructive.  But  if  those  things 
you  are  seeing  and  hearing  about 
are  for  you,  then  go  to  it— and  may 
success  attend  your  every  effort!” 
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The  Consumer’s  Problem :  An  Editor’s  Point  of  View 

By  Elizabeth  Penrose,  Associate  Managing  Editor, 

Vogue  Magazine,  New  York 


TOO  many  stunt  tashions,  bad 
timing,  over-departmentalized 
stores,  and  ill-mannered  salespeople 
—these  are  the  flies  found  in  the 
ointment  of  American  retailing  by 
Miss  Penrose,  recently  returned 
from  a  seven-year  stay  abroad. 
‘‘There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
American  merchant  has  raised  the 
one-time  f>edestrian  activity  of  run¬ 
ning  a  store  to  a  modern  business 
science,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  al¬ 
most  a  fine  art,”  she  said,  praising 
the  vital  role  today’s  stores  play  in 
their  communities. 

Troubles  of  a  Shopper 

Much  as  American  stores  im¬ 
pressed  her,  after  her  long  absence 
from  this  country.  Miss  Penrose 
saw  certain  false  notes,  from  the 
customer’s  angle,  and  |>ointed  them 
out  frankly. 

“Stunt  fashions  are  apt  to  be 
promoted  at  the  expense  of  the 
smart,  if  discreet,  wearable  fashions 
that  nine  out  of  ten  women  always 
want,”  she  warned.  Speaking  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  buy¬ 
ing  “a  good  little  black  crepe 
dress,”  she  urged  stores  to  have  a 
“backlog  of  wearable,  smartly  sim¬ 
ple,  useful  clothes  in  stock,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  high  fashion  you  must, 
of  course,  put  into  your  show  win¬ 
dows  and  Sunday  advertisements  to 
act  as  bait  for  your  customers  and 
to  keep  your  fashion  prestige.” 

“.Advancing  the  seasons  too  much 
and  clearing  their  stocks  before  the 
average  woman  has  found  an  actual 
need  of  the  merchandise  in  ques¬ 
tion,”  was  another  of  Miss  Pen¬ 
rose’s  criticisms.  She  pointed  out 
that  promoting  bathing  suits  in 
May  and  clearing  them  in  July,  as 
'in  illustration,  meant  asking  the 
customer  to  buy  two  months  in 
advance— a  hardship  for  small  in¬ 
come  women  who  need  their  ready 
cash  in  May  for  more  immediate 
needs.  “My  quarrel  is  not  with  the 
|M>licy  of  clearing  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  promptly,  but  with  the  timing 
of  the  performance.” 

Over-anxiety  to  avoid  being 
caught  short  with  the  merchandise 
catises  stores  to  miss  additional 
business  by  premature  clearances, 


Miss  Penrose  emphasized.  Tex) 
much  pressure  to  have  each  day 
this  year  produce  more  business 
than  the  corresponding  day  last 
year,  and  too  much  resf>ect  for 
“clean  stocks”  help  perpetuate  the 
too-early-clearance  error. 

“The  customer  and  her  problems 
are  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  .  .  . 
You  must  not  only  give  her  what 
she  wants,  but  you  must  also  give 
it  to  her  when  she  wants  it.” 

Speaking  of  the  store  which  is 
over-departmentalized.  Miss  Pen¬ 
rose  said:  “Special  shops  and 
special  departments,  such  as  budget 
shops,  are,  I  know,  a  good  thing. 
But  is  there  not  some  way  of  a 


Five  points  of  attack  on  the 
problem  of  workroom  losses 
were  suggested  by  Mr.  Brostoff: 
(1)  More  complete  stocks  of  half¬ 
sizes  in  women’s  dresses:  (2)  a 
study  of  pinfitting  costs  with  a 
view  tow'ard  establishing  a  charge 
for  this  service;  (3)  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  layout  and  eejuipment  in 
the  workroom;  (4)  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  number  of  try-ons  per 
garment  altered;-'  (5)  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  dress  and  coat 
manufacturers  and  designers  and 
the  heads  of  alteration  workrooms. 

.Alterations  are  heaviest  in 
women’s  dresses.  Mr.  Brostoff 
pointed  out,  and  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  better  departments  than 
in  those  at  the  lower  end.  The 
number  of  garments  altered  in 
women’s  lietter  dress  departments 
will  run  as  high  as  55%,  he  said, 
whereas  in  dresses  selling  from 
•SI  1.95  down  it  will  run  less  than 

n- 

In  the  women’s  better  dress  de¬ 
partment.  the  aterage  alteration 
charge  to  customers  is  much  higher 
than  in  other  departments— and  the 
loss  to  the  store  is  greater.  “The 
larger  the  alteration  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  times  a  gar¬ 
ment  has  to  be  tried  on.  the  more 


woman  easily  and  quickly  arriving 
at  the  right  shop  or  department 
for  her  needs?”  When  too  many 
items  are  duplicated  in  too  many 
departments,  shoppers  are  con¬ 
fused,  she  said. 

“If  salespeople  could  be  better 
informed  on  the  store’s  geography 
and  publicity,”  Miss  Penrose  add¬ 
ed,  “it  would  be  a  tremendous 
boon  to  women  shoppers.  ...  I 
can  only  tell  you  that  the  indiffer¬ 
ent,  often  harassed,  and  sometimes 
downright  rude,  salespeople  I  have 
found  all  too  frequently,  in  all 
types  of  shops,  from  expensive  to 
popular,  leave  me  with  a  feeling 
of  dismay.  ...  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  the  quality  of  courte¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  service  in  our 
stores  raised  to  the  same  high  level 
that  the  rest  of  our  merchandising 
service  has  achieved.” 


money  is  lost,”  said  Mr,  Brostoff. 
“The  proper  amount  of  study  and 
instruction  given  your  fitters  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations  with 
a  minimum  number  of  try-ons  will 
cut  down  the  cost  considerably.” 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
loss  to  the  store  on  alterations  may 
be  gleaned  when  the  1%  loss  shown 
on  alteration  workrooms  (accord¬ 
ing  to  NRDGA  figures)  is  consid¬ 
ered  in  conjunction  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  only  18%  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  sold  in  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  are  altered.  “Instead  of  the 
percentage  being  1%  on  all  ready- 
to-wear,”  Mr.  Brostoff  pointed  out, 
"it  would  be  closer  to  6%  on  the 
garments  going  through  the  altera¬ 
tion  room.” 

Loss  in  Free  Pinfittings 

Free  pinfittings  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  loss  figure,  Mr. 
Brostoff  contended.  “If  you  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  break  even  in  the  al¬ 
teration  room,  you  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  basing  your  alteration 
charges  to  customers  to  include  the 
cost  of  free  pinfittings.  and  as  pin¬ 
fittings  increase,  you  are  being 
faced  with  the  problem  of  custom¬ 
er  resistance  to  any  additional 
increase  in  alteration  charges. 


Why  Do  Most  Stores  Lose  Money  in  Their 
Alteration  Rooms? 

By  Meyer  Brostoff,  Workroom  Manager, 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh 
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“It  is  absolutely  unfair  to  have 
one  group  of  customers  receive  a 
free  service  and  then  attempt  to 
get  our  money  back  from  custom¬ 
ers  who  are  having  their  garments 
altered.  ...  A  good  part  of  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
the  workroom  can  be  cut  down  if 
we  can  ever  get  to  the  point  where 
we  are  making  a  charge  for  pin¬ 
fitting  universally.” 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr. 
Brostoff’s  address,  it  was  brought 
out  that  several  stores  represented 
at  the  Convention  session  already 
charge  for  pinfittings.  One  city  has 
the  custom  of  charging  25  cents  for 
pinfitting  garments  at  less  than  SI 5 
retail.  Since  the  custom  of  charg¬ 
ing  for  pinfittings  was  inaugurated, 
the  number  of  pinfittings  has 
dropf>ed  off. 

Ways  to  Cut  Down  Losses 

Mr.  Brostoff  urged  an  effort  to 
cut  dow'n  the  number  of  try-ons 
per  alteration.  When  discussion 
brought  up  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  was  good  policy,  Mr. 
Brostoff  explained;  “There  are 
special  cases,  of  course,  where  you 
have  to  have  four  or  five  try-ons, 
but  there  are  many  times  where  the 
fitter’s  mental  attitude  is  responsi¬ 
ble  because  she  is  not  certain  she 
has  the  right  alteration.  She  will 
take  it  and  tear  it  apart  and  then 
do  it  over  again.  When  there  is  a 
difficult  alteration,  we  usually  have 
our  man  in  charge  of  the  alteration 
workroom  with  the  fitter,  which 
helps  to  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  try-ons.” 

.\nother  of  Mr.  Brostoff’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  cutting  down  al¬ 
teration  losses  was  the  use  of  blind 
stitch  machines  for  hems— making 
[jossible  also  a  reduction  in  the 
charge  for  hems.  Hand-made  hems 
are  done  only  when  the  customer 
asks  for  them,  and  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tra  charge  for  them. 

Discussion  of  hem-marking  ma¬ 
chines  brought  forth  the  statement, 
from  a  meml)er  of  the  audience, 
that,  “Your  greatest  problem  is 
over-coming  the  antipathy  of  the 
fitter  toward  it.”  Unless  a  machine 
is  placed  in  each  fitting  room,  how¬ 
ever,  the  customer  has  to  be  taken 
from  one  fitting  rf)om  to  another. 

A  question  on  maximum  charges 
for  alterations  brought  out  that 
stores  usually  set  a  top  figure. 


Should  the  alteration  require  a 
higher  charge  than  that,  the  sale 
is  not  made— except  in  cases  where 
the  buser  is  eager  to  dispose  of  the 
particular  garment  and  will  absorb 
part  of  the  alteration  charge  as  a 
markdown. 

Discussion  of  studying  produc¬ 
tivity  of  individual  operators  in  the 
alteration  room  brought  attention 
to  the  question  of  payment  plans. 
Satisfactory  results  were  reported 
where  a  quota-bonus  system  is  used. 
.A.  member  of  the  audience  asked 
if  the  bonus  idea  did  not  result  in 


APPLIC.ATIOX  of  central  buy¬ 
ing  principles  to  the  $16.95 
to  S29.95  retail  price  lines  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Scull  as  a 
way  to  conquer  the  dress  problem. 
“Of  course,  I  recognize  operating 
on  these  prices  presents  a  different 
problem  than  the  largely  routine 
manner  in  which  the  lower  prices 
are  now  handled  and  that  both  the 
stores  and  the  central  office  will 
have  to  be  merchandised  different¬ 
ly  in  some  respects  than  on  SI 0.95 
retail  and  less.” 

A  smooth,  even  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  a  turnover  of  at  least  12  times, 
the  quick  forcing  out  of  mistakes 
and  quick  location  of  reorder  num¬ 
bers  are  needed,  Mr.  Scidl  said. 
“One  good  style  bought  across  the 
board  is  better  business  than  five 
styles  the  majority  of  which  do  not 
sell  at  full  prices,”  he  emphasized. 

Buying  policies  to  achieve  these 
results  were  outlined  by  Mr.  Scull. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of 
locating  “hits”  and  concentrating 
on  them  during  the  season:  using 
a  complete  plan  in  units;  having 
the  stock  represent  a  selection 
rather  than  a  diversification  of 
styles;  concentrating  on  the  best 
resources  and  cfx)perating  with 
them  in  every  way.  Frequent  mar¬ 
ket  trips,  daily  reports  on  fast 
moving  styles,  and  the  use  of  a 
merchandise  calendar  were  among 
his  recommendations.  He  warned 
against  buying  manufacturers’  left¬ 
overs,  even  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  advising  instead  that  stores 
prepare  their  rescnirces  in  advance 
for  their  special  price  needs  or 
promotional  events. 


poorer  quality  of  work.  Stores  on 
the  bonus  system,  however,  re¬ 
ported  few  returns. 

Group  action  on  the  part  of 
stores  and  manufacturers  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  causes  of  costly  alterations 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Brostoff.  “It  seems  to  me,”  he  said, 
“that  the  alteration  room  can  be 
used  as  a  much  more  effective  in¬ 
strument  for  determining  these 
evils  and  correcting  them  at  their 
source,  rather  than  our  present 
practice  of  using  the  alteration 
room  as  a  wailing  wall.” 


As  to  stocks,  Mr.  Scull  urged  a 
leveling  off  of  peaks  and  valleys 
in  the  number  of  units  in  stock 
at  various  times.  He  recommended 
merchandising  each  price  line  in¬ 
dependently,  with  minimum  stock 
in  units  for  each,  weekly  inventory 
and  reorder,  and  monthly  age  in- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Merchandising  Dresses 

By  E.  H.  Scull,  President,  E.  H.  Scull  &  Company,  New  York 
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California’s  "Fashion  Futures 


At  right:  Tunics  for  day,  evening 
and  sports.  Monica's  white  silk 
faille  cocktail  suit;  Orry  Kelly's 
black  satin  surah  evening  gown,  and 
Gwen  Wakling's  slack  suit  of  silk 
vaquera. 

On  the  opposite  page:  "Birds  of  a 
Feather,"  a  blue  and  white  silk 
crepe  of  oriental  inspiration,  de¬ 
signed  by  Louella  Ballerino. 

Below:  Evening  gown  of  white 
souffle  de  soie  encrusted  with 
sequins.  It  was  designed  by  Orry 
Kelly  for  Merle  Oberon  in  "Affec¬ 
tionately  Yours." 


California  predicted  its  “fashion  future”  one  night  last 
month,  and  did  it  largely  in  terms  of  evening  wear. 

Most  of  the  cinema  designers  showed  gowns  from  pictures 
about  to  be  released.  Free  lance  designers  who  do  custom 
business  showed  specially  created  models.  The  manufac¬ 
turers’  group  concentrated  largely  on  cruise  wear.  And  since 
this  was  in  Los  .\ngeles,  many  of  the  most  imjxtrtant  future 
trends  seemed  to  show  up  in  the  audience,  on  feminine  de¬ 
signers  and  screen  celebrities. 

Highlights  may  be  summarized  as  the  importance  of 
tunics,  attention  to  intricate  detail  and  an  evident  pan-Pacific 
influence.  Capes  were  important.  .As  in  the  East,  the  slim 
silhouette  and  low  waistline  appeared,  but  the  flared  and 
bouffant  silhouette  was  equally  important.  White,  natural 
and  red  were  leading  colors. 
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Has  Your  Store  a  Personality? 

By  Estelle  Hamburger,  Publicity  Director,  Xeiv  York  Post 


\entory.  An  effective  markdown 
jjolicy  is  essential.  Markdowns 
should  not  form  more  than  15% 
or  at  the  outside  25%  of  the  total 
number  of  dresses  in  stock  at  any 
time,  and  they  should  not  be  mixed 
with  new  stock.  The  total  stock, 
Mr.  Scull  believes,  should  not  be 
in  excess  of  four  weeks’  anticipated 
sales. 

To  avoid  the  automatic  mark¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  from  one  cost 
into  one  retail  price  that  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  price  lining, 
Mr,  Scull  recommends  merchandis¬ 
ing  each  cost  price  group  into  four 
retail  price  groups:  (a)  60%  to 
75%  of  purchases  at  the  normal, 
competitive  price;  (b)  the  balance 
at  a  long-markup  price;  (c)  mark¬ 
down  merchandise  priced  low 
enough  to  represent  real  bargains; 
(d)  a  promotional  price  for  sp>ecial 
sales,  the  merchandise  for  this  price 
being  specially  bought. 

When  to  Take  Markdowns 

On  the  subject  of  markdowns. 
Mr.  Scull  said:  “It  is  not  the  mark¬ 
up  you  maintain  but  the  mark- 
downs  you  take  that  devours  the 
profits  on  medium  priced  dresses.” 
Except  for  dresses  verv  staple  in 
character,  he  recommended  giving 
each  price  line  a  normal  selling 
life  in  weeks. 

Unless  there  are  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances.  all  dresses  that  have 
passed  this  normal  selling  life 
should  be  marked  down— and  bad 
buys  should  be  marked  down  even 
l)efore  this  period  has  expired.  The 
markdown  should  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  dress  a  real  value,  but  if 
it  is  not  quickly  snap|>ed .  up,  a 
second  markdowm  should  follow 
promptly.  Mr.  Sctill  adv<xated  a 
s|x:cial  place  in  the  department  for 
markdowns.  and  a  s|K‘ciai  price 
line— not  a  regular  price  line,  ex¬ 
cept  for  dresses  which  have  origi¬ 
nally  fjeen  given  a  long  markup. 
P.  M.’s  should  be  used  sparingly, 
Ijefore  dresses  are  marked  down. 

“It  would  be  idiotic  to  apply 
these  policies  literally  and  rigidly 
to  all  dresses,”  he  concluded,  “but 
they  form  a  fundamental  plan 
which  has  been  successfully  used 
by  a  number  of  stores."  And  with¬ 
out  determining  upon  a  sound 
plan  of  operation  and  sticking  to 
it,  Mr.  .Scull  said,  the  dress  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  permanently  solved. 


tCoTORE  personality,”  said 
»>3  Miss  Hamburger,  “is  part  of 
a  process  of  establishing  definable 
and  recognizable  values  in  a  pteriod 
of  the  swiftest  change  in  world  his¬ 
tory.  Stores  that  have  conceived  of 
and  projected  themselves  as  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  a  particular  public 
or  to  a  vast  public  are  prosf)ering 
today. 

Know  Yourself 

“If  a  store  is  to  live  and  prosper, 
a  decision  must  be  made  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  as  to  what  kind  of  a  store 
it  will  be.  what  merchandise  it  will 
carry,  what  income  levels  it  will 
aim  to  serve,  the  scope  of  its  ‘com¬ 
munity’.  When  these  things  are  so 
clearly  defined  that  they  become 
the  motivating  forces  of  an  entire 
institution,  guiding  the  action  and 
thinking  of  everyone  resf>onsible 
for  merchandising,  advertising  and 
the  day-by-day  interpretation  of 
store  jxjlicy,  a  harmonious  store 
character  is  achieved  that  appeals 
to  a  definite  circle  of  customers. 


^^^T71TH  your  help,  we  will 
VV  continue  to  forge  ahead 
and  launch  new  ideas  in  fabrics, 
new  silhouettes,  which  we  must  do 
if  we  ho|>e  to  increase  our  busi¬ 
nesses  and  continue  our  reputation 
of  being  the  standard  of  fashion,” 
promised  Mr.  Kiam,  .American  fash¬ 
ion  designer. 

Manufacturers  and  artisans  on 
whom  the  designer  de|>ends  have 
been  most  helpful,  Mr.  Kiam  re¬ 
ported.  Designers,  instead  of  taking 
what  the  Euro|>ean  market  offered 
by  way  of  buttons,  Ijelts,  novelty 
clips  and  pins,  and  small  metal 
accessories,  are  now  working  with 
the  manufacturers  here,  giving 
them  ideas,  and  developing  greater 
individuality  on  the  part  of  both 
manufacturer  and  designer. 

Prints,  said  Mr.  Kiam,  in  manv 


and  subsequently  to  the  people 
who  are  influenced  by  these  people 
in  ever  w’idening  circles.” 

The  building  of  store  personality 
is  a  strong  and  vigorous  trend  in 
today’s  retailing.  Miss  Hamburger 
declared,  and  illustrated  her  point 
by  giving  recognizable  profiles  of 
a  numlier  of  the  New  York  stores. 
Definite  characteristics  were  built 
into  these  stores,  she  said,  “with 
clear-sighted  determination,  based 
upon  a  broad  policy  that  includes 
the  very  nature  of  the  merchandise, 
its  price  levels,  the  public  who  will 
buy  it,  the  advertising,  the  window 
displays,  the  very  attitude  of  the 
sales  staff,  all  welded  together  with 
a  sense  of  institutionalism.” 

Today,  said  Miss  Hamburger, 
merchants  no  longer  believe  that 
the  .way  to  achieve  success  is  to 
imitate  a  success.  “Why  copy  my 
neighlx)r?  His  w'ay  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  good,  but  perhaps  my 
way  can  be  better.  If  we  do  our 
job  well  enough,  people  will  buy 
here,  and  it  will  become  a  success.” 


instances  have  shown  “such  com¬ 
plete  originality  that  I  am  sure  it 
lias  never  lieen  surpassed  in  any 
past  season.  .  .  .  There  are  still, 
however,  other  fields  in  which 
there  is  a  great  need  of  improve¬ 
ment— that  is,  for  the  higher  priced 
merchandise.  Whether  w’e  w'ill  be 
able  to  do  the  laces,  lames  and 
various  novelty  weave  materials  in 
the  expensive  brackets  will  remain 
to  be  seen. 

“The  American  designer  in  the 
past  season  has  certainly  received 
a  tremendous  amount  of  recogni¬ 
tion  and  publicity  which  hereto¬ 
fore  he  did  not  get.  I  believe  that 
he  feels  his  responsibility,  and  as 
the  seasons  go  on  each  one  will 
establish  and  be  known  for  his  or 
her  own  particular  type  of  fash¬ 
ion.” 


The  Fashion  Situation ;  The  Designer’s  Point  of  View 

By  Omar  Kiam,  Designer,  Eileen  Friedell,  Inc.,  New  York 
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Informative  Selling — Merchandise  Standards 


Two  convention  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  problem  of  arriving  at  serviceability  stand¬ 
ards  and  labeling  merchandise  informatively  as  to  their  conformance  with  these  standards. 
One  was  a  general  session  on  Informative  Selling,  with  Lew  Hahn  as  chairman.  The 
other  was  the  Merchandising  Division’s  session  on  Serviceability  and  Merchandise  Stand¬ 
ards,  with  Charles  W.  Dorn  of  J.  C.  Penney’s  Research  and  Testing  Laboratories,  as 
chairman.  Summaries  of  the  addresses  made  at  both  meetings  are  given  here. 


Business  Looks  to  Its  Labeb 

By  H.  J.  Kenner,  General  Manager  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  New  York 


The  textile  industry  has  been 
far  more  diligent  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of 
ladling  and  fabric  descriptions 
during  the  past  twenty  years  than 
most  people  realize.  In  this  it  has 
been  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
some  retailers,  trade  associations 
and  periodical  publishers  as  well  as 
bv  its  own  technicians  and  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  False  labeling 
and  misdescription  have  declined 
greatly. 

I  limit  my  discussion  to  fabric 
merchandise,  and  deceptive  label¬ 
ing.  judged  by  existing  standards 
of  law  or  exp)erience  by  w-hich  un¬ 
truth  can  reasonably  Ite  deter¬ 
mined.  You  know  the  forces  which 
have  been  at  work  the  past  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  in  international  trade, 
to  undermine  quality  in  materials 
and  merchandise  and  descriptions 
of  them.  Those  same  forces  are 
now  waging  a  total  military  war 
after  their  past  raids  on  trade  by 
“ersatz”  goods  have  failed. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  setting 
up  standards  is  one  thing,  though 
not  easy,  and  making  them  work 
is  another.  When  business  has  had 
sound,  workable  standards  it  has 
made  them  work.  Fhe  record 
proves  this.  Of  course  you  know 
about  the  “Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus’  Guide  for  Retail  Store  .Ad¬ 
vertising”.  It  began  in  1930.  It 
was  revised  in  1932,  revised  again 
in  1937  and  kept  up  to  date  by 
supplements. 

In  one  typical  month  a  few 
years  ago,  our  organization  sub¬ 
mitted  some  40  advertised  garments 
for  laboratory  tests  among  many 
other  tests  in  that  month.  The  re- 
fKirts  showed  about  were  mis¬ 


labeled  or  misdescribed  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Camel’s  hair  and  wool  label¬ 
ing  and  failure  to  disclose  rayon 
made  up  the  bulk  of  these.  Of 
course,  the  practices  w'ere  stopped 
in  these  instances.  In  1940,  the 
greatest  number  of  similar  gar¬ 
ments  we  needed  to  submit  for 
testing  in  any  one  month  was  10, 
and  the  difference  indicates  how 
accuracy  has  gained.  Of  course, 
many  times  when  inaccuracy  js  dis- 
co\cred,  testing  is  not  needed.  The 
error  is  admitted  promptly. 

W’ith  the  loyal  cooperation  of 
several  trade  groups,  we  have  ob- 


AS  a  large  manufacturer,  fin¬ 
isher  and  seller  of  finished 
textile  fabrics,  our  problem 
of  meeting  consumer  demand  with 
factual  labeling  raised  three  ques¬ 
tions— 

First:— What  did  the  consumer 
want  to  know? 

.Second:— How  could  we  give  the 
desired  information,  concisely,  in 
terms  which  were  understandable 
to  the  average  consumer? 

'I'hird:— How  could  we  control 
the  prmluction  of  our  finished  fab¬ 
rics  so  that  our  guarantees  would 
be  met  without  sacrificing  style  fac¬ 
tors  in  wanted  colors  and  patterns, 
and  without  raising  prices? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question 
of  “What  did  the  consumer  want  to 
know?”— was  simple— “Everything.” 
Since  this  was  obviously  inqKtssible 
because  of  the  limitation  of  space 
on  lalx'Is,  and  Itecause  a  great  deal 


tained  dozens  of  convictions  for 
false  advertising,  through  the  help 
of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Markets,  involving  deceptive 
lal)eling  or  advertising  of  cotton  or 
part  cotton  articles  by  these  retail 
rackets.  The  Commissioner  of 
Licenses  of  this  city,  who  has  con¬ 
trol  over  sales  of  the  “going-out-of- 
business”,  “liquidation”,  “lost  our 
lease”  tyjie.  has  thrown  his  hat  in 
the  ring.  Last  week,  he  adopted 
s|)ecial  rules  and  regulations  relat¬ 
ing  to  such  sales,  in  which  the  pira¬ 
tical  linen  dealers  have  specialized. 
I  mention  this  matter  because  the 
fight  is  lieing  won  and  because  this 
is  a  sort  of  slum  area  or  cess-pool 
tvpe  of  trade,  existing  in  a  few 
spots,  which  injures  confidence  in 
all  business. 


«>f  technical  information  would  be 
valueless  to  the  average  consumer, 
we  therefore  analyzed  a  number  of 
consumer  surveys,  read  many 
learned  treatises  on  the  subject, 
and  after  conducting  a  survey  of 
our  own.  tlecided  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors  were  of  the  greatest  gen¬ 
eral  interest: 

Fibre  Content;  Color  Fastness  to 
Washing;  Color  Fastness  to  Light; 
Shrinkage;  Handling  Instructions; 
S|K‘cial  Features. 

Filire  content  and  controlled 
shrinkage  are  facts  which  can  l)e 
tlescribetl  in  terms  of  percentages 
based  on  established  tests,  and  are 
therefore  explainable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Sjjecial  features,  if  not  ap¬ 
parent,  at  least  lend  themselves  to 
ready  tlescription.  Handling  in¬ 
structions  depend  u|K>ti  the  type  of 
falu'ic,  its  s|H‘cial  features  and  its 
(olot  fastness. 


Meeting  Consumer  Demand  With  Factual  Labeling 

By  E.  M.  Edcerton,  Pacific  Mills,  New  York 
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Color  fastness,  however,  is  rela¬ 
tive  and  until  the  advent  of  the 
new  standard  methods  of  testing 
for  color  fastness  developed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Finishers 
of  Textile  Fabrics  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Association  of 
Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists, 
which  are  now  in  the  process  of 
promulgation  by  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  in  Washington 
as  a  revision  of  Commercial  Stand¬ 
ards  CS  59-39,  there  were  no  stand¬ 
ard  methods  of  testing  for  color 
fastness  which  included  interpreta¬ 
tions  in  non-technical  language  of 
what  could  be  expected  in  actual 
p>erformance  from  fabrics  which 
passed  these  various  tests. 

Previous  testing  methods  were  in 
some  cases  inadequate  to  protect 
the  consumer,  and  were  further¬ 
more,  only  interpreted  by  a  tech¬ 
nical  reference  to  the  fact  that  a 
fabric  passing  a  specific  test  had  a 
fastness  equal  to  a  standard  dyeing 
of  X%  of  Y  dyestuff  on  Z  material. 
Consequently,  color  fastness  terms 
were  sometimes  coined  for  conven¬ 
ience  without  regard  to  the  relative 
color  fastness  characteristics  of  the 
standard  tests  under  which  the 
colors  actually  qualified. 

The  new'  self  grading  standard 
testing  methods  contained  in  the 
revision  of  Commercial  Standards 
CS  59-39  embody  tests  covering 
four  degrees  of  relative  color  fast¬ 
ness  to  washing  and  five  to  light. 
Each  test  is  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
terpretation,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  specification,  stating  in  terms  of 
practical  usage  the  relative  degree 
of  color  fastness  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  fabrics  passing  each 
test.  VV^hen  colored  fabrics  are 
tested  under  these  standards,  and 
classified  according  to  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  standard  tests  for 
which  they  qualify,  unintentional 
misrepresentation  of  relative  color 
fastness  is  almost  impossible. 

Our  greatest  problem  by  far  was 
not  in  determining  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  wanted  to  know'— but  in  de¬ 
termining  what  requirements  of 
jjerformance  were  necessary  for 
various  fabrics  and  their  usages, 
and  how  to  produce  and  control 
fabrics  which  would  qualify  for 
these  requirements  without  sacri- 
•  ficing  style  factors,  and  without 
raising  prices. 


Dyeing  Is  Controversial 

It  is  obvious  that  sleeping  wear 
fabrics  do  not  require  the  light 
fastness  of  drapery  fabrics,  and  that 
there  is  no  point  in  dyeing  a  sheer 
rayon  fabric  w'ith  colors  fast  to 
boiling  and  chlorine,  when  such 
treatment  would  ruin  the  material. 
The  subject  of  exact  color  fastness 
requirements  for  various  fabric  us¬ 
ages  is  very  controversial,  and  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturer  and  finisher 
of  textile  fabrics  never  knows  to 
what  fabric  usage  his  finished  prod¬ 
uct  may  finally  be  put. 

We  did  not  feel  competent  to 
establish  standard  color  fastness 
specifications  for  various  fabric  us¬ 
ages,  especially  as  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  eventual  use  of  the 
material  which  we  offer  for  sale,  so 
we  decided  to  produce  in  our  lines 
the  best  possible  color  fastness, 
both  to  light  and  washing,  which 
would  still  allow  us  to  maintain 


IT  is  the  accurate  revelation  of 
hidden  qualities  which  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  greatest  values  of 
the  merchandise  label  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  seller  and  buyer.  Many  a 
fine  fabric  lies  on  the  counters  un¬ 
sold  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
justification  for  its  higher  price  in 
comparison  with  some  less  expen¬ 
sive  line.  Salespeople  may  not  be 
sufficiently  informed  to  convince 
the  consumer  that  the  better  article 
will  prove  to  be  the  cheaper  in 
the  long  run. 

For  simplicity  and  efficiency  of 
distribution,  universal  terminology 
should  be  adopted  for  fabric  label¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  is  possible.  The  terms 
should  be  backed  by  standard  tests 
and  the  standards  should  be  self¬ 
grading,  so  the  salesperson  can  sell, 
and  the  consumer  buy,  intelligent¬ 
ly.  Textiles  include  so  broad  a 
range  of  merchandise  it  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  any  workable  universal 
labeling  procedure  can  be  set  up 
by  sources  outside  the  industry.  A 
sound  labeling  program  can  come 
only  through  scientific  research  in¬ 
to  the  consumer  requirements  ap¬ 
plicable  to  each  group  of  textile 
products.  Only  the  industry  con- 


style  factors  and  be  competitive, 
and  then  to  label  our  materials 
W'ith  the  facts  concerning  their  fast¬ 
ness  according  to  the  new  standard 
tests  and  their  interpretations— even 
going  so  far  as  to  include  in  our 
labels  a  warning  against  the  use  of 
some  of  our  fabrics  for  purposes 
for  which  we  do  not  believe  they 
are  qualified,  although  they  had 
previously  been  used  by  this  trade. 

The  problem  of  controlling  the 
production  of  the  various  lines,  so 
that  all  color  combinations  of  each 
pattern  will  qualify  according  to 
the  Factag  specifications  established 
for  the  particular  line,  starts  with 
the  selection  of  the  design,  con¬ 
tinues  W'ith  the  assignment  of 
standard  colors  of  known  and  test¬ 
ed  color  fastness  for  the  various 
color  combinations,  and  requires 
the  testing  and  approval  by  our 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  each  lot  of 
finished  fabrics,  printed  or  dyed, 
before  the  fabric  is  offered  for  sale 
under  the  Factag. 


cerned  can  accomplish  this  task 
effectively. 

There  are  now  three  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  supervis¬ 
ing  the  labeling  of  textiles.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  set 
up  rules  for  the  grading  and  mark¬ 
ing  of  cotton  and  wool  fibres.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  set 
up  trade  practice  rules  for  various 
textile  industries,  including^  those 
on  fibre  content  and  residual 
shrinkage.  It  has  been  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  already  set  up  16  voluntary 
trade  standards  applicable  to  tex¬ 
tiles.  Sooner  or  later,  the  voluntary 
labeling  of  fabrics  with  respect  to 
color  durability  also  will  turn  into 
mandatory  identification,  and  very 
definite  standards  will  be  set  up. 

The  durability  of  colors  depends 
on  many  factors— some  of  which 
are  quite  elusive.  Broad  statements 
such  as  one  often  hears  are  not 
enough.  For  example,  "Produced 
with  the  best  dyes”;  “Pure  dye 
throughout”;  “Exclusive  French 
dyes”;  “Scientifically  dyed”,  etc., 
etc.,  are  meaningless  expressions. 


The  Aspects  of  Informative  Labeling 

By  Henry  F.  Herrmann,  General  Dyestuffs  Corporation,  New  York 
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Too  often  labels  of  this  sort  are 
merely  lithographic  works  of  art 
that  are  attached  to  goods  indis¬ 
criminately,  regardless  of  appropri¬ 
ateness.  Unfortunately,  the  much 
used  “Guaranteed  Fast  Color”  tag 
often  means  as  little  in  ultimate 
permanence  as  the  paper  strip  on 
which  it  is  printed. 

Of  late  a  very  specific  demand 
has  arisen  for  certain  dress  fabrics, 
notably  spun  rayon  constructions, 
to  have  a  definite  fastness  rating 
described  as  “40  hours  140°”,  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  colors  will  survive  an 
exposure  of  40  continuous  hours 
in  a  standard  Fade-ometer,  which  is 
the  recognized  artificial  fading  de¬ 
vice,  and  washing  with  soap  in  a 
Launderometer  at  140°  F.  for 
hour.  Taking  a  line  of  spun  rayon 
as  a  whole,  these  fastness  require¬ 
ments  are  very  severe  and  costly  to 
meet.  Unless  an  excellent  selection 
of  dyes  is  used,  the  lighter  shades 
may  be  washable  but  are  apt  to 
fade  in  light;  the  deep  shades  may 
resist  light  exposure  but  bleed  and 
run  when  washed.  It  is  regrettable 
that  thousands  of  pieces  of  goods 
reach  the  cutters  with  quality  tags 
which  they  do  not  deserve.  .Some¬ 
where  along  the  merchandising 
route  someone  in  ignorance,  or 
with  an  unwholesome  disregard  for 
the  facts,  has  applied  these  tags  to 
goods  processed  with  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  colors.  This  evil  must  be 
stamped  out  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  one  must  wait  for  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  another  side  to  the 
question:  Good  dyes  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  poor  ones  and  it  costs 
more  to  apply  them.  Think  this 
over  when  you  try  to  beat  down 
a  reasonable  quotation.  You  will 
not  get  more  than  you  pay  for! 
The  safest  rules  to  follow  are  to 
deal  with  respectable  houses  and, 
when  in  doubt,  to  have  question¬ 
able  or  competitive  samples  tested 
by  a  competent  laboratorv.  This 
does  not  mean  a  siqjerficial  drink¬ 
ing  tumbler  wash  test  made  in  the 
office,  which  is  meaningless  and  as 
unfair  to  the  seller  as  it  is  to  the 
buyer.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
accurate  standard  testing  methods 
have  been  set  up.  If  your  establish¬ 
ment  is  not  large  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  services  of  a  chemist,  it 


is  necessary  to  avail  yourselves  of 
the  testing  facilities  offered  by 
numerous  laboratories  which  spe¬ 
cialize  in  this  work.  .Above  all  do 
not  accept  labels  of  unknown 


WH.AT  is  Sears'  interpretation 
of  an  informative  label?  It  is 
our  Infotag  and  may  be  defined 
as  any  tag,  folder,  label,  or 
package  which  gives  the  consumer 
facts— information  that  is  correct, 
simple,  easy  to  read  and  to  under¬ 
stand. 

We  started  making  Infotags 
because  w’e  heard  the  customer 
wanted  them.  We  heard  she 
wanted  information  without  pres¬ 
sure  and  not  just  “sales  talks”. 
^Vomen  debated  this  informative 
labeling  question  in  organized 
groups,  clubs,  associations.  Manu¬ 
facturers  everywhere  were  devoting 
longer  sessions  of  their  National 
Conventions  to  discussing  it.  Sears 
sympathized  with  this  movement. 

How  the  Store  Gains 

We  ourselves  have  since  discov¬ 
ered  manv  benefits  of  far  more 
immediate  importance  than  the 
eventual  betterment  of  consumer 
relations.  For  example,  in  trying  to 
give  informative  copy  which  shows 
the  difference  between  15^,  IQt^, 
and  25(‘  items  within  a  given  line, 
it  sometimes  reveals  that  there  is 
no  real  need  for  all  three  items  in 
the  assortment.  Many*  lines  ar^  be¬ 
ing  reducod^in  this  manner. 

La^  but  not  least,  the  aid 
Infotags  can  be  in  our  stores  in 
providing  uninformed  and  some¬ 
times  insufficiently  trained  sales¬ 
people  with  pertinent  facts  at  the 
point  of  a  sale  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reason  for  the  program.  The 
Infotag  is  also  a  definite  help  in 
our  stores  in  holding  or  clinching 
a  sale  when  there  is  no  salesperson 
in  sight  or  immediately  available. 
It  acts  as  a  silent  Sears  salesman. 

.Sears  buy  in  tremendous  quanti¬ 
ties,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  label 
on  a  particular  item  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  seriously  with  its  gross  profits. 
•Also  Sears  buy  a  great  deal  of  their 
merchandise  to  specifications,  mak- 


origin  lightly,  and  do  not  permit 
anyone  to  tag  goods  of  unknown 
quality  with  a  House  Label  which 
makes  any  claims  for  composition 
or  color  quality. 


ing  the  passing  on  of  data  about 
these  specifications  a  relatively  easy 
matter.  Finally,  Sears  have  one  of 
the  most  completely  equippted,  pri¬ 
vately  owned  testing  laboratories  in 
the  world,  so  we  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  statements 
made  on  the  label. 

What  goes  on  an  Infotag?  At 
Sears  we  have  an  “8  Point  Program 
for  Making  Infotags”:  1.  Trade 
Names: .  2.  Selling  Copy  and  Re¬ 
lated  Items:  3.  Technical  Specifica¬ 
tions;  4.  Care  and  Handling  In¬ 
structions;  5.  The  Guarantee;  6. 
Trade-up;  7.  Time  Payment  Plan; 
8.  Color  and  Design. 

1.  Trade  Xames— It  is  perhaps 
needless  for  us  to  mention  to  you 
the  importance  of  .Sears’  own  brand 
name  and  our  own  brand  merchan¬ 
dising  |K)licy.  Some  of  these  trade 
names  are  more  nationally  known 
than  nationally  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  is  important  to  us  that 
we  firmly  impress  Sears’  own  brand 
names  upon  the  minds  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  as  reliable  standards  of 
quality.  Infotags  do  this  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  way. 

2.  Selling  Copy  and  Related 

Salespeople  refer  to  the  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  Infotag  for  facts  that 
clinch  sales.  These  are  the  answers 
which  interest  the  customer  most 
and  which  provide  the  salesperson 
with  ideas  on  w'hich  he  may  elabo¬ 
rate— a  handy  outline  chart  for  the 
salesperson  to  use  in  putting  across 
the  few  final  punches  in  closing 
the  sale.  We  try  to  avoid  “dry  as 
dust”  copy.  We  do  not^  ijjnore 
what  advertising  men  refer  to  as 
“emotion  in  promotion”.  Frankly, 
we  try  very  hard  to  take  advantage 
of  the  very  important  emotional 
appeal.  We  don’t  say  simply 
“rayon  and  cotton”.  We  say  in¬ 
stead,  “shimmering  rayon  and  cot¬ 
ton  damask— 50®p  rayon  for  beauty, 
50%  cotton  for  strength”. 

3.  Technical  Specifications— \n- 


How  ”  Infotags  ”  Have  Helped  Sears  Sell 

By  Fred  C.  Hecht,  Manager  of  Informative  Label 
and  Package  Division,  Sears  Roebuck  ir  Co. 
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fotags  list  the  hidden  features  not 
apparent  through  sight  or  “feel”, 
giving  construction  and  material 
used,  backed  by  Sears  Laboratory 
tests  and  conforming  to  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  other 
governmental  rulings.  The  Infotag 
tells  the  consumer  about  the  sf>eci- 
fic  uses  of  the  item,  preventing 
over-selling  and  consequent  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  Hard-to-remember 
mechanical  sp>ecihcations  are  al¬ 
ways  before  the  salesperson  for 
quick  reference. 

4.  Care  and  Handling  Instruc¬ 
tions— "When.  an  Infotag  is  attached, 
with  adequate  information  sup¬ 
plied,  returns  are  cut  down.  We 
do  not  claim  that  Informative 
Labels  will  put  an  end  to  returned 
merchandise,  but  we  believe  they 
will  eliminate,  to  a  large  degree, 
returns  caused  by  misuse  or  im- 
projier  care. 

5.  The  Guarantee— A  guarantee 
on  the  Infotag  gives  an  added 
punch  to  the  sales  app>eal.  In  some 
cases  the  guarantee  is  a  legal  look¬ 
ing  bond  certificate  as  a  separate 
insert. 

6.  Trade-up— By  examining  the 
labels  the  consumer  can  readily  see 
why  one  item  is  SI,  $2  or  S3  more 
than  another  similar  item  .  . .  quali¬ 
ty  differences  are  clearly  pointed 
out  on  the  Infotags.  This  trade-up 
policy  helps  Sears  buyers  choose 
items  that  have  real  differences  as 
price  increases. 

7.  Time  Payment  Plan— As  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Consumer  read  the  In¬ 
fotag  on  a  big  ticket  item  they  are 
reminded  that  they  don’t  have  to 
put  down  the  cash  before  they  can 
take  it  home.  They  can  use  our 
convenient  time  payment  plan. 
Selling  on  time  has  proved  to  be  a 
profitable  way  to  sell  more  Sears 
merchandise. 

8.  Color  and  Design— “Art”  is 
incorporated  in  Infotags  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  will  help  do  a 
better  merchandising  job.  The 
consumer  public  has  definite  color 
preferences  for  each  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Color  is  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  items  similarly 
packaged  and  clearly  defined  price 
groups.  Design  is  used  to  make  a 
pleasing  arrangement. 

The  complete  merchandise  story 
is  told  on  one  compact  piece,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  cluttered  look  that  exists 
when  there  are  many  unrelated 


tags,  labels,  and  folders  attached 
to  each  item.  As  many  of  the  “8 
Points”  as  are  applicable  to  the 
specific  item  are  covered  in  the 
copy  on  the  single  Infotag.  About 
the  only  exception  to  this  policy  is 


Mr.  EHRMAN  said  in  part: 

“We  understand  that  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  trade  are  working  on 
this  subject  at  present,  having  as 
a  basis  for  their  work  the  future 
development  of  terms  recommend¬ 
ed  for  national  use  which  shall  be 
based  upon  the  standard  CS59  tests. 
This  is  most  pleasing  to  us,  as  it 
is  right  in  line  with  what  our  cor¬ 
respondence  and  contacts  have  in¬ 
dicated  the  need  for  the  past  three 
years. 

“It  is  by  no  means  a  simple  job; 
however,  we  feel  that  with  patience 
and  perseverence  it  is  a  job  which 
can  be  accomplished  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  interests. 

“Although  it  cannot  be  prophe¬ 
sied  at  this  time  what  the  nomen¬ 
clature  will  be,  information  we 
have  received  indicates  that  it 
should,  by  all  means,  be  divorced 
from  such  indefinite  terms  as 
‘colorfast,’  ‘fade  proof,’  ‘tubfast,’ 
‘washfast,’  ‘sunfast,’  and  similar 
terms,  for  even  though  these  terms 
might  be  tied  up  with  standard 


WHILE  defense  activities  occu¬ 
py  an  increasing  number  of 
our  chemists,  engineers  and  tech¬ 
nologists,  notable  developments 
surpassing  even  those  of  1940  are 
to  be  expected  during  the  current 
year,  it  was  stated  by  Macy’s  Dr. 
Freedman  in  his  paper.  New  De¬ 
velopments  in  Merchandise  During 
1940.  Excerpts  follow: 

“The  use  of  Vinyon,  a  plastic 
made  of  air,  natural  gas,  water, 
salt  and  coal,  in  the  manufacture 
of  felts  has  been  reported.  Unlike 
the  old  felting  processes,  no  mois¬ 
ture  is  necessary  to  make  the  felt 
when  Vinyon  is  employed. 


when  the  guarantee  is  presented  as 
a  separate  certificate  in  an  envelope 
along  with  the  regular  Infotag.  We 
feel  that  the  legal  looking  bond 
treatment  of  the  guarantee  in  these 
cases  gives  added  emphasis  to  it. 


tests,  they  still  would  convey  the 
impression  of  an  unattainable  de¬ 
gree  of  p>erfection, 

“A  standard  accepted  nomencla¬ 
ture  for  color  fastness  based  on 
standard  methods  of  test  would  be 
beneficial  in  creating  greater  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  their  products,  and  in 
effecting  less  returns,  less  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  increased  sales.  The 
most  appropriate  way  in  which 
such  a  standard  may  be  most  help¬ 
ful  and  beneficial  is  to  carry  the 
information  it  provides  through  to 
the  consumer  by  means  of  tags  or 
labels  affixed  to  the  fabrics  and 
manufactured  articles. 

“The  development  of  standard 
nomenclature  for  color  fastness  is 
the  second  step  of  a  three-step  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  solve  the  present 
color  fastness  problem.  The  third 
step  is  the  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  standards  for  particular 
fabrics  or  standards  based  on  par¬ 
ticular  uses.” 


“It  has  been  found  possible  to 
combine  Vinyon  with  glass,  as¬ 
bestos,  wool,  hair,  jute  or  any  other 
textile  fibers  to  produce  felts  rang¬ 
ing  in  character  from  soft  anti  wad¬ 
ding-like  to  hard,  compact  and 
flexible  felts.  It  has  been  reported 
that  these  felts  after  they  have 
been  pre-set  are  not  affected  by 
mt)isture— they  are,  however,  affect¬ 
ed  by  heat. 

“Nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
one  will  soon  usher  in  plastic 
gloves— made  of  Vinyon— the  pre¬ 
vious  uses  of  which  have  been 
confined  to  industrial  fields,  includ¬ 
ing  such  applications  as  filter 


Standardization  of  Color  Fastness  Properties 

By  Herbert  A.  Ehrman,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


New  Developments — Vinyon,  Rayon,  Fortisan 

By  Ephraim  Freedman,  Director,  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
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HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  THINGS 
YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  AND  PLAN  NOW 


ABOUT  THE  NEW  CHATHAM  BLANKETS 


I  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  that  Cfiotfcom  is  tha  largest  wool  blanket  mill  in  the  country  —  that  Chatham 
makes  all  types  of  blanket  qualities  —  wool,  rayon,  and  cotton  mixed,  and  all-wool  —  that  the 
retail  price  range  is  from  $1.95  to  $18.95  —  and  that  no  Chatham-labeled  blanket  is  less  than 
72  X  84  inches.  YOU  SHOULD  PLAN  NOW  for  a  summer  blanket  promotion  starting  May  first — 
you  should  order  Cfiothom  Summer  Blankets  (in  six  pastel  colors  and  white,  to  retail  at  $2.95) 
for  delivery  on  April  1 5th  —  you  should  plan  window  and  main  Boor  tSsplays  of  the  new, 
colorful,  nationally  advertised  Chatham  Summer  Bex  in  green  and  yellow. 


'  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  that  the  new  Chatham  Blanket  labels  —  with  specifications  and  standards  — 
or*  officially  approved  by  the  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  which  is  backed  by  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  the  General  Association  of  Women’s  Clubs;  organixatiens  with  memberships 
totaling  ever  2,500,000  women.  YOU  SHOULD  PLAN  NOW  to  get  your  share  of  the  always  profittdde 
Brides  Gift  business  in  May  and  June  by  ordering  Chatham’s  new  Gift  Boxes  —  the  Snewhite 
Bkmdcet  in  the  Red  Rose  Closet  Bex  at  $8.95  —  and  the  Lido  Blanket  in  the  Luxury  Closet  Bex  at  I 
$18.95  —  both  nationally  advertised  in  color  to  a  million  and  a  half  women.  / 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  that  Chatham  is  the  best  known  blanket  name  in  the  country  —  fo  both  retail 
stores  end  their  best  customers.  That  Chatham  will  have  the  largest,  full-color,  national  advertising 
magazine  campaign  in  history  this  year — beginning  with  seven  "class”  magazines  in  April  and  May 
alone.  YOU  SHOULD  PLAN  NOW  for  your  May  Advance  Sale  by  ordering  Chatham  100%  woof 
Blankets  in  the  new,  nationally  advertised  gofcf-ancf*  white  box— "Rondo**  at  $10.95 — "Lamsdown” 
at  $1 1.95  —  "Newport”  at  $13.95  —  all  with  ever  40%  markup  —  and  plan  your  Sale  theme  on  1 
the  known  fact  that  wool  product  prices  are  bound  to  increase.  I 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  that  Chatham’s  beautiful  pastels  are  the  smartest  colors  in  the  volume  blanket 
Held  this  year  —  that  the  brand  new  Chatham  boxes  are  the  talk  of  the  market  (and  thot  every 
Qtatham  Blaidtet  is  boxed)  —  that  Chatham  offers  (as  always)  mere  practical  and  useful  display 
helps  than  does  cmy  ether  source.  YOU  SHOULD  PLAN  NOW  for  a  special  June  promotion  of  inex¬ 
pensive,  light-weight  blankets  for  summer  camps  and  cottages  and  beach  houses  —  Chatham’s  i 
new  "Duraloom”  and  "Rochelle”  Bicmkets  (two  single  blemkets  in  a  box,  at  $3.95  and  $4.95,  I 
respectively)  are  ideal  for  this  profitable  promotion.  Order  them  now  for  May  15th  delivery.  I 


THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD 

FOR  BEDTIME  COMFORT  IS  A 


CHAmAMi 

'blanket 
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cloths,  anode  bags  (i.e.  containers 
for  electrodes  such  as  silver,  cop¬ 
per,  or  gold) . 

“By  combining  V'inyon  in  the 
form  of  a  coating  to  yarns  of  other 
textile  fibers  it  may  be  possible  to 
produce  effects  now  obtainable 
only  as  a  result  of  special  spinning 
or  weaving  processes. 

“The  successful  use  of  Vinyon 
for  garments  or  drapes  will  depend 
greatly  upon  its  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  elevated  temperatures  and 
this  property  requires  further 
study  and  improvement. 

“During  the  past  six  years  or  so, 
there  have  been  on  the  market 
some  newer  rayon  yarns  noted  for 
their  increased  strength  and  for 
their  elasticity— a  property  hereto¬ 
fore  found  lacking  in  rayons.  While 
these  rayons  have  found  their  way 
into  road-building,  and  tire  and 
rubber  belting  manufacture,  only 
small  quantities  have  found  their 
way  into  consumer  goods,  princi¬ 
pally  because  of  their  high  luster 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  made  of 
heavier  filaments. 

“However,  1940  has  witnessed  an 
increased  consumer  goods  demand 
for  this  type  of  rayon,  particularh 
in  knit  undergarments  and  shower 
curtains,  where  the  ordinary  50 
denier  rayon  yarns  were  considered 
too  weak  for  satisfactory  service. 

“Fortisan,  a  rayon  yarn  ref)orted 
to  be  superior  to  any  produced 
heretofore  has  been  developed  in 
England  by  British  Celanese,  Ltd. 
Stronger  than  silk,  it  is  likely  to 
replace  this  natural  fiber  for  para¬ 
chute  cloth.  Because  of  its  excep¬ 
tional  value  as  a  war  industrv’s 
material,  and  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  supply,  we  do  not  expect  to 
encounter  it  in  consumer  goods  for 
a  year  or  more.” 


J.  Howard  Denny,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Franklin  Simon  8c  Co., 
sjx>ke  at  the  Serviceability 
and  Standards  session  on  the 
topic,  “Gas  Fading  of  Colors 
in  Fabrics.”  Extracts  from  his 
talk— a  spot-news  rejxtrt  of 
steps  taken  to  relieve  retailers 
who  suffer  from  gas-fading 
headaches— appeared  in  last 
month’s  (February)  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 


Flame- Proofing  Textile  Merchandise 

By  Dr.  W.  E.  Gordon,  Grasselli  Chemical  Division, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


TH.\T  there  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  of  consumer  interest 
in  flame-proofed  textile  products 
was  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Gordon, 
who  said  in  part: 

“The  need  for  an  effective  flame¬ 
proofing  treatment  for  textiles  has 
been  emphasized  in  recent  months, 
chiefly  through  the  increased  use  of 
pile  fabrics,  particularly  in  the  gar¬ 
ment  industry.  Several  unfortunate 
accidents  have  occurred  which  have 
resulted  in  serious  injuries  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  these,  in  turn,  have 
been  the  cause  of  complaints  to 
retail  stores  and  manufacturers. 

number  of  factors  contribute 
to  the  different  degrees  of  inflam¬ 
mability  of  various  fabrics.  The 
minimum  retention  of  fire  retard¬ 
ant  needed  to  impart  good  flame¬ 


proofing  characteristics  varies  so:ne- 
what  with  different  textile  fibers. 

“.\bout  four  years  ago,  du  Pont 
chemists  developed  a  practical 
method  for  manufacturing  a  new 
inorganic  compound,  sulfamic  acid, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  ammo¬ 
nium  salt,  ammonium  sulfamate, 
had  several  unique  characteristics 
of  value  in  the  flame-proofing  field. 

“Continued  research  resulted  in 
the  development  of  an  even  more 
generally  useful  composition 
known  as  fire  retardant  ‘CM.’  This 
latter  product  is  composed  mainly 
of  ammonium  sulfamate,  but  con¬ 
tains  modifying  agents  which  pre¬ 
vent  afterglow,  minimize  strength 
losses  in  treated  fabrics  and  permit 
greater  penetration.” 


Dermatitis  from  Wearing  Apparel— Its  Causes, 
Diagnosis  and  Prevention 

By  Dr.  Louis  Schw.vrtz,  Head  of  Dermatosis  Investigations, 
National  Institute  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 


RE-TESTING  can  materially 
reduce  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  of  dermatitis  caused  by 
wearing  apparel,  it  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Schw’artz.  He  said  in  part: 

“The  prevention  of  dermatitis 
from  wearing  apparel  must  begin 
with  the  chemical  manufacturers. 
They  should  be  required  to  study 
the  toxicologic  and  sensitizing 
properties  of  the  chemicals  which 
may  be  used  on  wearing  apparel 
and  give  this  information  to  their 
customers.  \  method  for  doing  this 
was  suggested  by  our  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  .\merican  Medical 
.Association. 

“It  should  be  required  that  dyes, 
finishes,  plasticizers,  stabilizers,  an- 
tioxidents  and  accelerators  used  on 
wearing  apparel  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  or  so  incorporated  into 
materials  that  they  w'ill  not  come 
off  or  out  of  the  material  under  the 
action  of  a  normal  amount  of  per¬ 
spiration. 

“VV’^hile  individual  cases  of  al¬ 
lergy  to  wearing  apparel  are  al¬ 
ways  cropping  up,  there  occasion¬ 
ally  occurs  an  outbreak  of  derma¬ 
titis  from  wearing  apparel  among 


the  general  population  which 
affects  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  wearers. 

“Just  such  an  outbreak  of  derma¬ 
titis  is  now  occurring  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  from  fabrics 
finished  with  the  new  synthetic 
resin  finishes.  The  first  cases  which 
we  in\estigated  were  all  traced  to 
one  particular  finish  which  manu¬ 
facturers  have  now  withdrawn 
from  the  market  for  use  on  wear¬ 
ing  apparel. 

“The  synthetic  dyes  which  a 
number  of  years  ago  were  the 
chemicals  chiefly  blamed  for  caus¬ 
ing  dermatitis  from  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  are  now  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  when  we  consider  the  large 
number  of  people  wearing  dyed 
clothing.  Finishes  consisting  of 
neutral  sulphonated  oils  and  the 
mineral  wax<‘s  are  also  compara¬ 
tively  harmless,  although  if  the 
sulphonated  oils  are  improperly 
neutralized,  dermatitis  may  result 
from  them,  as  we  showed  a  number 
of  years  ago  in  the  cases  of  derma¬ 
titis  occurring  from  socks  which 
were  first  blamed  on  the  dyes.” 
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The  beautiful  new  Crown  Tested  tag  for  women’s  rayon  fashions  wholesaling  at  16.75  and  up 

There  are  only  69  words  on  the  new  Crown  Tested  tag 
—69  words  of  helpful  information— but  to  those  who 
know  Crown  Tested  Rayon  fabrics,  they  tell  a  continued 
story  of  success ! 

To  retailers,  the  tag  has  proved  an  enormous  aid  in 
both  buying  and  selling.  In  buying,  it's  your  assurance 
that  the  fabrics  have  been  tested  and  approved  by  an 
independent  laboratory... a  promise  that  Crown  Tested 

AMERICAN  VISCOSI  CORPORATION,  tTorliTa  Largest  Producer  of  Rayon  Yarn  .  Lustre  Fibres,  Ltd.,  Setting  .Agents .  350  Fifth  Are.,  iV.  Y.  C. 


THI  FIRST  NAMI  IN  RAYON.  ..THI  FIRST  IN  TISTID  QUALITY 


Rayon  fabrics  are  of  good,  dependable  quality. 

In  selling,  the  Crown  Tested  tag  acts  as  a  silent,  highly 
efficient  salesperson,  telling  customers  the  fabric  facts 
they  want  to  know . . .  assuring  them  of  complete  satis¬ 
faction  with  your  merchandise. 

Put  the  new  Crown  Tested  tag  to  work  in  your  store. 
Insist  on  having  it  on  your  Crown  Tested  fashions. 

Copr.  1941— American  Viscose  Corp- 
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Accessories  and  Smallwares  Merchandising 

Chairman,  Edward  J.  Brown,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  Neio  York 


I 


The  Outlook  for  Spring  1941  in  Accessories 
and  Smallwares 

By  Edward  J.  Brow-n,  Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York 


A  V\  ^OMAX  may  have  only 
one  spring  dress,  but  may 
have  a  variety  of  accessory  changes. 
A  household  may  purchase  only 
one  set  of  furniture  in  ten  years, 
but  has  an  ever  recurring  need  for 
closet  accessories.  Certainly,  items 
such  as  stationery,  bridge  prizes, 
cosmetics,  hosiery  and  handker¬ 
chiefs  bring  customers  into  stores 
more  frequently  by  far  than  do  ma¬ 
jor  purchases.  Should  it  not  follow 
naturally,  that  stores  with  strong, 
active,  interesting  main  floor  de¬ 
partments  should  tend  to  have 
more  natural  trafiic  and  greater 
public  acceptance?” 

That  w'as  the  question  pKJsed  by 
Mr.  Brown  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accessories  and  main 
floor  merchandise.  Working  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  of  the  NRDG.\,  he 
arrived  at  figures  which  showed  the 
accessories  and  smallwares  depart¬ 
ments  as  producers  of  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  volume  contributed 
by  ready-to-wear— and  of  three 
times  the  profit!  These  figures,  he 
said,  “show  clearly  the  need  for  re¬ 
emphasis  with  management  on  the 
importance  of  highlighting  and 
promoting  the  main  floor  as  the 
show  place  of  the  store.” 

For  the  coming  spring  season, 
main  floor  departments  may  look 
forward  to  good  business,  he  said. 
The  early  months  of  the  season,  he 
warned,  will  probably  not  make  a 
good  comparative  showing  with  last 
year,  because  of  two  factors:  a  late 
Easter  this  year,  and  the  extra  sell¬ 
ing  day  in  February  last  year,  which 
was  a  Leap  Year. 

The  late  Easter,  however,  will 
operate  for  a  better  ultimate  show¬ 
ing  for  the  season  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Brown  predicted.  “A  great  portion 
of  our  customers  definitely  dress  for 
the  single  day,  Easter  .Sunday,  and 
if  weather  is  inclement  when  the 
holiday  falls  early,  and  winter  ap¬ 
parel  is  still  worn,  oftentimes  they 


tend  to  skip  spring  outfits  and  go 
right  into  summer  clothes.” 

Other  factors  affecting  the  sea¬ 
son’s  business  are  the  danger  of 
shortage  in  such  materials  as  sil- 
\envare,  jewelry,  clocks,  gift  ware, 
etc.,  and  the  necessity  for  being 
constantly  on  guard  against  unwar¬ 
ranted  price  increases,  he  pointed 
out.  .\merican  ingenuity  has  re- 


itQOUTH  AMERICA,  from  a 

•3  style  and  inspiration  angle, 
has  much  to  give  the  United  States, 
and  can  play  its  part  as  a  good 
neighbor  willing  not  only  to  take 
but  also  to  give  with  its  whole 
heart,”  said  Mr.  Roditi,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  count  on  South  America,  in  case 
of  war,  as  not  merely  a  “good 
neighbor”  but  also  a  “good  sup¬ 
plier”. 

Interest  in  .South  America  and 
its  products  is  high,  Mr.  Roditi  ex¬ 
plained,  commenting  that  the 
United  Press  is  sending  out  25,000 
words  weekly  in  its  South  Ameri¬ 
can  dispatches.  The  southern  con¬ 
tinent,  he  said,  is  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  raw  material  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  and  is  a  source  for 
some  of  the  finest  wools,  for  cot¬ 
ton,  silk,  flax,  leathers,  precious 
woods,  metals,  precious  stones,  furs, 
and  “numerous  new  and  unusual 
raw  materials  gradually  being  de- 
velop)ed  which  will  afford  the  fu¬ 
ture  many  interesting  surprises.” 
Besides  materials,  labor  is  available 
— needleworkers,  artisans,  small  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  some  large  factories 
capitalized  partly  by  Europ)eans. 

Although  .South  America  is  still 
a  market  to  be  pioneered— for  the 
goods  need  styling  and  redesigning 
in  many  cases  and  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  are  not  up  to  American 
standards— there  is  a  gootl  deal  al- 


placed  domestically  many  articles 
formerly  imported  from  foreign 
markets,  Mr.  Brown  added,  and  the 
loss  of  these  foreign  resources  is  no 
longer  very  imp)ortant. 

“There  should  be  more  people 
with  money,  and  more  money  for 
people,”  he  summarized.  “And 
w’hereas  the  imp>ortant  things  are 
usually  purchased  regardless  of 
slight  ups  and  downs,  more  of  the 
extras  will  appear  on  budgets  with 
better  incomes— and  that  is  where 
we  come  in!” 


ready  available  at  the  right  prices 
for  American  department  stores. 
In  this  category,  Mr.  Roditi  men¬ 
tioned: 

Glassware:  woolens;  hosiery; 

baskets:  wooden  goods;  shoes; 
leather  goods;  artificial  flowers; 
cotton  piece  goods;  drapery  fab¬ 
rics:  gloves:  table  covers:  lingerie; 
infants’  wear;  tropical  wear;  silver¬ 
ware;  beach  wear;  furs;  gift  arti¬ 
cles:  panama  hats;  reptile  leathers: 
belts:  curios. 

Good  shipping  service  is  main¬ 
tained  by  both  American  lines  and 
South  American  shops,  at  rates 
about  the  same  as  from  the  X’orth 
Atlantic  European  ports. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of 
good  relations  with  .South  and 
Central  America,  Mr.  Roditi 
pointed  out  that  our  sister  repub¬ 
lics,  now  unable  to  trade  with 
Europe,  have  an  acute  foreign  ex¬ 
change  shortage.  They  look  to  the 
United  States  as  a  replacement 
market  for  goods  formerly  bought 
in  Europe  or  Asia,  and  it  is  up  to 
us,  he  explained,  to  help  them  buy 
from  us  by  helping  them  sell  to 
us.  There  is  no  danger  of  their 
manufacturing  facilities  harming 
our  economy,  he  said.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  sell  to  us,  they 
will  become  richer  and  develop  a 
higher  buying  power,  which  will 
help  stabilize  trade  possibilities  be¬ 
tween  North  and  .South  America. 


South  American  Merchandise  and  Import  Problems 

By  Charles  Roditi,  D.  Roditi  d"  Sons,  New  York 
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!  That’s  your  customer  talking. 

She's  gotten  wise  to  the  fact  that  she  doesn’t  have  to  put 
up  with  dresses  that  rumple  and  muss  and  crush.  Now 
when  she  buys  cottons,  or  linens,  or  rayons,  or  mixtures, 
she  looks  for  the  tag  or  label  that  promises  her 
TEBILIZED-CREASE-RESISTANCE.  She’s  bought  TEBILIZED  fabric: 
before — if  not  from  you,  from  your  competitor. 

She  knows  they  stay  fresh  and  pert  through  long  busy  days  and 
recover  from  any  slight  wrinkles  without  contact  with  an 
ironing  board.  She’s  so  enthusiastic  about  crease- resistance 
that  department  store  buyers  estimatef  28.1%  of  all  dresses 
sold  during  the  summer  season  will  be  crease-resistant.  If 
you  want  to  offer  your  customers  tested  crease-resistance, 
look  for  the  TEBILIZED  tag  or  label. 


TEBILIZED  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd. 
It  signifies  that  fabrics  have  been  treated  for  crease-resistance  in 
conformity  with  methods  and  standards  established  by,  and  under 
license  from,  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd. 


TEtjiti^gD 


WARNING  1  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd.  is  the  owner  of  United  States 
Patent  1,734,516.  This  is  the  pioneer  patent  which  first  showed  how 
to  impart  crease-  or  crush-resistance  to  textiles  by  impregnation 
. . .  especially  with  synthetic  resins.  This  patent  is  of  dominating  scope 
in  the  field  of  production  of  crease-resistance. 


FOR  NAMES  OF  FINISHERS  who  have  been  granted  the  TEBILIZED  license, 
write  T.  B.  Lee  Co.,  Inc.,  1441  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


naoe  tested  crease^resisfance 


fSee  Women's  Wear  Daily’s  Spring  and  Summer  Dress  Survey 
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The  Accessory  Picture  for  Spring  1941 

By  Ruth  Waltz,  Fashion  Director,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 


WAR  and  a  changing  silhouette 
are  combining  to  produce 
“one  of  the  most  prolific  seasons 
we  have  known  in  many  a  year” 
for  accessories,  predicted  Miss 
Waltz.  War  and  rumors  of  war 
produce  a  season  of  brilliant  color 
in  fashion,  she  pointed  out;  and  a 
changing  silhouette  brings  with  it 
large,  dramatic,  colorful  accessories. 

The  silhouette  change.  Miss 
Waltz  said,  is  a  downward  one- 
shoulders  sloping  downward:  neck¬ 
lines  lower;  hipline  treatments 
lower;  and  a  resultant  appearance 
of  a  lowered  waistline.  Skirt 
lengths,  however,  have  not  changed, 
and  therefore  hosiery  colors  will 
remain  light,  clear  and  soft,  to 
make  the  skirts  appear  as  short  as 
possible. 

A  decided  feeling  for  neckwear, 
for  necklaces,  for  large,  bertha-like 
collars,  for  bracelets  and  longer 
gloves,  and  perhaps  for  wide, 
crushed  scarf-belts  were  among  the 
results  Miss  Waltz  expects  from  the 
changing  silhouette.  Earrings,  she 
said,  will  continue  important  with 
the  present  hair-do,  which  “brings 
the  ear  into  such  prominence  that 
you  actually  feel  cold  without  a 
pair  of  earrings.” 

“Bold,  pure  lines,  smooth  sur¬ 
faces,  with  accent  on  easy  hand¬ 
ling,  casual  wearing  qualities,  and 
comfort,”  will  characterize  Spring 
194rs  accessories.  Miss  'Waltz  con¬ 
tinued. 

“We’re  going  to  feed  our  emo¬ 
tions  with  extremes  in  color,”  she 
said,  predicting  “stark  color  or  the 
stimulation  of  stark  white.”  A  next 
step  will  be  the  return  to  mono- 
tones  with  all  accessories  to  match, 
from  hat  to  shoes— but  “these  hat- 
to-shoes-matching  headaches  are  for 
most  of  us  in  the  future.”  For  the 
present,  contrasts  are  important, 
with  two  or  possibly  three  bright 
accessories  matching  one  another 
but  contrasting  with  the  costume 
itself. 

Handbags,  said  Miss  Waltz,  “con¬ 
tinue  large  and  narrow,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  sizes  and  shapes  are  good 
this  year.  Spaciousness  is  the  im¬ 
portant  point.  The  1941  bag  is  al¬ 
most  a  portable  dressing  table.” 
The  trend  is  toward  the  casual. 


simple  bag.  Smooth  leathers  are 
first  in  importance,  and  fabrics  are 
on  the  increase. 

Gold  buttons  and  emblems  on 
ready-to-wear  will  bring  a  demand 
for  matching  gold  bracelets,  ear¬ 
rings  and  necklaces.  Miss  ^Valtz 
commented,  adding  that  the  clip 
pin  and  lapel  gadget  “still  remain 
indispensable.”  New  notes  in 
jewelry  include  pastel  sapphires,  a 
renaissance  in  pearls,  and  a  sudden 
demand  for  jeweled  hat  pins. 

Gloves  seem  more  classic  than 
ever,  she  said.  Short  gloves  will  be 
important  for  wear  with  suits,  and 
elbow-lengths  for  short-sleeved 


Answering  questions  on 
legal  problems  affecting  mer¬ 
chandising,  Mr.  Fox  explained 
that  demonstrators  for  cosmetics 
lines  are  not  considered  to  be  under 
the  \Vage  and  Hour  .Act.  Even 
though  paid  by  the  manufacturers, 
he  said,  they  are  permitted  to  con¬ 
form  to  store  hours. 

Questions  on  the  Wool  Labeling 
Law  brought  out  that  the  law  in¬ 
cludes  “offering  for  sale”,  which 


EPLORING  the  lack  of  “an 
outward  expression  of  an  in¬ 
ward  desire  to  serve”  on  the  part 
of  300  retail  salespeople  shopped 
in  January,  Dr.  Thomas  staged  a 
series  of  skits  to  illustrate  typical 
shopping  situations  as  revealed  in 
a  survey  made  under  her  direction 
in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Thomas  stressed  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  between  the  third 
and  eighth  of  January,  w^hen  the 
“cream  of  the  crop”  were  behind 
the  counters— not  the  Christmas 
extras.  Nevertheless,  her  reports 
showed  only  32  excellent  salesper¬ 
sons:  32,  very  gofnl;  79  good,  and 
the  balance  (more  than  half) 
either  fair  or  poor. 


dresses  with  sloping  shoulders. 
White,  beige,  and  bright  colors  will 
be  popular. 

A  "tailored  feeling”  at  the  neck¬ 
line  was  predicted  by  Miss  \Valtz 
as  part  of  the  revival  due  in  neck- 
w’ear.  “Nothing  ruffly,  nothing 
fluffy— just  tailored,”  she  said.  In 
shoes,  she  cautioned  stores  to  differ¬ 
entiate  bct\veen  day  shoes  and  play 
shoes.  “Sell  play  shoes  as  an  added 
pair,”  she  advised,  “and  train  your 
salespeople  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  play  shoes,  as  such,  are  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  place  on  the  street.” 

Millinery,  Miss  Waltz  said,  will 
reflect  the  influence  of  the  pompa¬ 
dour  hair-do.  There  will  be  flower 
hats  of  all  sizes,  pill  boxes,  tur¬ 
bans,  the  fedora,  and,  in  summer, 
large  straw'  hats. 


may  be  construed  to  mean  adver¬ 
tising.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Fox 
deplored  advertising  w'hich  delib¬ 
erately  seeks  to  mislead  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  to  the  value  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  through  such  statements 
as  “We  guarantee  that  there  is  no 
less  than  five  per  cent  wool  in  this 
blanket.”  Stressing  the  value  of  in¬ 
formative  advertising,  he  said, 
“The  advertiser  w'ho  advertises 
honestly,  completely,  and  simply  is 
going  to  do  the  best  job.” 


G(K)d  points  reported  by  Dr. 
Thomas  were  that  salespeople  rec¬ 
ognized  the  waiting  customer, 
showed  good  judgment  in  selecting 
merchandise,  and  knew  what  was 
in  stock.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger  were:  failure  to  use  a  mer¬ 
chandise  approach,  failure  to 
apologize  for  delays  or  interrup¬ 
tions,  failure  to  show  enough  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  customer,  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  thank  the  customer  at  the 
end  of  the  transaction. 

To  help  achieve  better  selling. 
Dr.  Thomas  recommended  that 
merchandising  executives  encour¬ 
age  better  follow-up  on  initial 
training.  further  suggestion  was 


Legislation  Affecting  Merchandising — Open  Forum 

Conducted  by  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Fundamentals  of  Efficient  Selling 

By  Dorothy  E.  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Merchandising, 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia 
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1940  Survey  shows  Simplicity  sold  more  patterns  to 
more  women... than  all  other  patterns  combined! 


The  easiest  thing  to  sell  is  what  MOST 
women  want  to  buy,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  Simplicity  Patterns. 
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that,  when  a  shopping  report  is 
made,  a  training  executive  should 
be  the  one  to  discuss  it  with  the 
salesperson  diplomatically,  so  that 
the  salesperson  is  not  “jumped 
upon  by  everybody.” 


Skits  presented  by  students  of 
Drexel  Institute  showed  salespeople 
too  busy  with  conversation,  tallies, 
or  inventory  to  wait  on  customers; 
too  far  lost  in  daydreams  to  talk  to 
the  customer;  unfamiliar  with  the 


difference  between  different  sizes 
and  grades  of  merchandise.  And, 
for  a  closing  skif,  there  was  the 
ideal  salesgirl,  presenting  her  mer¬ 
chandise  in  an  interested,  helpful 
way. 


Volume  Merchandising  Session 

Chairman:  Max  Gertz^  Secretary  and  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  V. 


Volume  merchandisers  explored  problems  presented  by  customers’  need  for  informa¬ 
tive  selling  and  factual  advertising.  Speakers  stressed  the  importance  of  this  at  volume 
levels  where  the  customer  especially  needs  to  buy  wisely  and  stretch  her  dollar. 


Why  Do  Consumers  Need  Informative  Labels? 

By  Dr.  Jessie  V.  Coles,  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
New  York  University 


ii^ONSUMERS  need  infor- 
mation  on  labels  regard¬ 
ing  features  which  they  cannot  see 
for  themselves,”  declared  Dr.  Coles, 
explaining  that  customers  can 
judge  for  themselves  the  style  and 
attractiveness  of  the  goods  they 
buy,  but  must  depend  upon  the 
label  for  indications  of  the  utility 
value  of  the  goods.  Consumers  at 
all  income  levels,  she  said,  are  be¬ 
coming  less  and  less  willing  to  part 
with  their  money  w'ithout  knowing 
whether  they  are  getting  values 
commensurate  with  the  outlay 
made. 

“Both  the  Colonel’s  lady  and 
Rosy  O’Grady  are  concerned  with 
getting  the  best  they  can  for  their 
money,”  she  said,  “but  it  is  the 
Rosy  O’Gradys  of  the  consuming 
world  whose  problems  are  most 
serious.” 

Family  incomes  of  $2,500  a  year 
or  more  are  enjoyed  by  only  5  per 
cent  of  our  families  today,  stated 
Dr.  Coles.  Two-thirds  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  have  less  than  $1,500  with 
which  to  support  three  or  four  in¬ 
dividuals  for  a  year. 

Advertising  that  is  “strong  on 
appeal  but  short  on  facts”  makes 
it  just  so  much  harder  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  wants  to  know  if  her 
$36  coat  is  going  to  last  three  years, 
keep  its  shape,  clean  well,  and  so 
on.  Information  as  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  goods  is  needed  on  labels, 
said  Dr.  Coles— information  on 
durability,  warmth,  laundering 


ability,  dry  cleanability,  shrinkage 
or  ‘stretchage’,  color  fastness,  and 
information  regarding  the  care  and 
use  of  goods. 

“They  want  this  information 
stated  not  in  general  terms  com¬ 
monly  used  by  sellers,  but  in  such 
definite  terms  that  they  can  com¬ 
pare  qualities  of  goods  offered  at 
the  same  and  at  different  prices. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  compare 
goods  offered  to  them  by  the  same 
retailer  and  by  different  retailers. 
In  other  words,  they  need  facts.” 

What  Kind  of  Labels? 

These  facts,  said  Dr.  Coles, 
should  be  simple,  concrete,  and  as 
easily  understandable  as  possible. 
Labels  expressed  in  terms  of  per¬ 
formance  are  most  desirable,  she 
suggested,  but  where  this  is  not 
possible,  then  information  on  com¬ 
position  and  construction  will  help. 

“^Vhen  definite  factual  informa¬ 
tion  is  provided  on  labels  of  goods 
offered  in  retail  stores,  consumers 
are  able  to  get  the  goods  which 
best  suit  their  needs,  whatever 
these  needs  are,  at  the  prices  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  whether  these 
are  high,  medium,  or  low  prices. 
Time  for  shopping  is  reduced,  and 
less  time  is  used  in  returning  un¬ 
satisfactory  goods.” 

Labels  build  consumer  confi¬ 
dence,  Dr.  Coles  asserted,  pointing 
out  that  the  information  on  a  label 
is  much  more  definite  than  what 
the  average  salesperson  can  supply. 


Moreover,  good  informati\e  label¬ 
ing  enables  the  consumer  to  see  an 
advantage  in  buying  better  quali¬ 
ties. 

Information  concerning  the  care 
of  merchandise,  such  as  methods  of 
laundering,  dry  cleaning,  and  stor¬ 
ing  goods,  is  helpful  in  reducing 
returns.  Dr.  Coles  reported. 

Citing  the  advantages  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  retailers,  and  consumers 
of  informative  labeling  and  infor¬ 
mative  advertising.  Dr.  Coles  said: 
“It  takes  the  combined  efforts  of 
consumers,  retailers,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mative  labels  I  have  been  discussing 
a  reality.  .  .  .  Consumers,  sellers 
and  manufacturers  can  contribute 
to  the  program  of  promoting  in¬ 
formative  labels  by  working  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  their  organized 
groups  of  trade  associations.  Both 
jirocedures  are  extremely  impor¬ 
tant.  .  .  .  .\11  groups  can  sit  down 
together  with  a  spirit  of  mutual 
help  to  try  to  understand  the 
other’s  problems,  to  find  out  what 
needs  to  be  done,  and  how  it  can 
be  done.” 

[Volume  Merchandising  Session 
Continued  on  page  87) 


Major  Appliances  j 
The  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion’s  Major  .Appliance  Ses¬ 
sion,  at  which  Philip  Du  Boff  j 
of  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  i 
York,  presided,  was  reported  j 
in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 
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Tax  Policies  And  Tax  Legislation 

By  Ellsworth  Alvord,  Alvord  ir  Alvord,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Those  concerned  either  with 
corporate  policies  or  with  cor- 
jxjrate  taxes  can  reach  much 
sounder  conclusions  as  to  both  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future 
if  I  attempt  to  discuss  the  Federal 
budget  first. 

We  can  divide  it  into  three  por¬ 
tions.  There  is  discussed  in  the 
budget  the  tjuestion  of  national 
defense  and  national  defense  ex¬ 
penditures.  Second,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  respect  to  what  we 
might  call  non-national  defense 
expenditures,  and  third,  there  is  a 
discussion  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  statutory  debt  limit. 

Defense  Financing 

Fhe  national  defense  program 
now  involves  expenditures  of 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  That  is  not  the  end.  There 
are  many  things  that  the  twenty- 
eight  and  a  half  billion  do  not 
include,  such  as  aid  to  Great 
Britain.  Unquestionably  the  mini¬ 
mum  cost  of  national  defense  will 
be  thirty-five  billion.  My  guess  is 
that  fifty  billion  is  closer,  and  yet 
we  are  told  in  the  budget  that  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  costs  of 
the  national  defense  program  are 
in  the  development  stage,  we  can¬ 
not  discuss  how  the  costs  of  the 
national  defense  program  will  be 
financed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some 
day  someone  is  going  to  discover 
that  a  day-to-day  basis  for  financ¬ 
ing  national  defense  is  not  a  proper 
basis,  just  as  we  took  the  position 
back  in  connection  with  the  first 
Revenue  Act  of  1940  that  the  plan 
was  woefully  inadequate,  both 
from  the  point  of  revenue  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  statutory 
debt  limit. 


CT’i  tainly  one  way  to  raise  money 
is  by  borrowing.  That  our  federal 
government  realizes;  they  have  had 
tremendous  experience,  very  un¬ 
usual  experience.  So  if  I  were  fol¬ 
lowing  the  policies  of  the  present 
administration,  I  also  would  say, 
let’s  take  off  the  limit.  You  see, 
apparently  a  very  nearsighted  Con¬ 
gress  after  the  last  war  fixed  the 
total  debt  limit  of  forty-five  billion 
dollars  beyond  which  the  Treasury 
coidd  not  borrow.  Well,  with  our 
several  years  of  experimentation 
and  our  theory  that  spending  is  an 
investment,  our  policy  that  deficits 
are  the  surest  way  out  of  a  depres¬ 
sion  we  are  up  to  the  forty-five 
billion  mark,  anti  we  only  have 
four  billion  more  to  go,  because 
that  was  authorized  last  June. 

Non-Defense  Expense 

Now  as  to  non-defense  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  budget  for  1942,  they 
sum  up  to  seven  billion,  what 
would  be  called  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
penditures. 

I  just  make  the  prediction  that 
anyone  can  draft  any  sort  of  an 
ordinary  normal  revenue  law  which 
they  wish  and  over  a  period  of 
time,  take  ten  years  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  the  maximum  revenues 
which  can  be  produced  by  that  son 
of  system  will  not  average  in  excess 
of  six  billion  dollars. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  be  on 
what  we  might  call  a  normal  basis, 
I  should  imagine  that  this  was 
about  the  time  to  get  there.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reports,  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
you  have  an  industrial  activity  in 
excess  of  any  industrial  activity  in 
the  past.  You  have  factory  pay¬ 
rolls  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  You  do  have  a  na¬ 


tional  income  which  is  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  your  country,  and  you  will 
spend,,  according  to  the  budget,  one 
billion  two  hundred  million  on 
relief,  and  in  excess  of  one  billion 
on  agricultural  relief. 

Our  financial  policies  must  be 
based  upon  the  following  three 
different  periods  of  time,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  that  the  budget 
now  recognizes  these  three  periods 
of  time.  First  is  the  transition  from 
a  depression  period  into  an  arma¬ 
ment  period,  in  which  maximum 
armament  production  is  the  first 
primary  objective.  If  we  once  reach 
a  period  of  maximum  armament 
production,  we  then  have  a  period 
of  continued  maximum  arma¬ 
ment  production.  \Vc  certainly  all 
hope  that  there  will  then  come  the 
transition  from  armament  produc¬ 
tion  back  to  peacetime  activity. 
The  financial  policies  of  your 
government  have  a  very  immedi-' 
ate,  direct,  almost  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  consequences  to 
you  and  to  me  in  each  of  those 
three  periods  of  time. 

.\11  activities  other  than  national 
defense  activities  must  be  second¬ 
ary,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that 
they  must  be  neglected.  If  sacri¬ 
fice  is  necessary,  getting  back  just 
a  little  bit  now  to  what  I  might 
call  one  basic  financial  policy,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  government 
in  Washington  could  well  set  an 
example  of  sacrifice  in  non-defense 
activities. 

The  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  very 
much  of  a  hurry.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  had  previously 
decided  that  perhaps  an  excess 
profits  tax  should  be  drafted  with 
care  and  that  time  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  experts  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  advise  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
just  what  the  problems  of  an  excess 
profits  tax  were.  Suddenly  sf>eed 
became  much  more  important  than 
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p>olicy,  much  more  important  than 
certainty.  Well,  take  the  110  page 
pamphlet  and  find  out  just  how 
much  certainty  there  is  in  the  law 
as  it  was  passed. 

The  trick  in  an  excess  profits  tax 
to  me  is  rather  simple.  The  trick 
is  to  measure  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  normal  income.  If  what  we 
are  after  is  revenues  from  normal 
profits,  let’s  get  them  in  that  way. 
If  you  are  attempting  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  war  millionaires, 
unreasonable  profit  from  national 
defense  activity,  if  you  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  use  an  excess  profits  tax  for 
one  of  its  essential  functions  and 
aid  in  the  control  of  inflation,  then 
you  will  not  seek  immediate  reve¬ 
nues  from  your  excess  profits  tax. 
The  smaller  you  can  keep  excess 
profits,  obviously  the  less  revenue 
is  to  be  found,  but,  says  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  we  must  raise  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  to  a  billion  dollars 
under  the  guise  of  an  excess  profits 
tax  from  normal  profits.  The  Con¬ 
gress  didn’t  seem  to  think  that  that 
was  quite  fair,  so  they  worked  out 
a  plan  which  gave  you  a  choice  on 
fixing  your  normal  profits.  One 
was,  what  were  your  profits  before 
the  national  defense  activity  be¬ 
came  influential?  The  second  was, 
what  is  a  fair  return  on  a  fair  in¬ 
vested  capital? 

The  choice  must  be  made  at  the 
time  you  file  your  return;  you  can 
shift  from  one  year  to  the  other, 
but  you  must  choose  between 
earnings  basis  and  the  invested 
capital  basis  at  the  time  you  file 
your  return. 

The  President  insists  that  the 
present  excess  profits  tax  is  inade¬ 
quate.  The  Chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  says  that  it  is 


Fred  A.  Eldean  of  The  Tax  || 
Foundation  presented  a  series  | 
of  pictures  which  illustrated  j 
the  increasing  tax  burden, 
both  local  and  national.  [ 
While  the  individual  is 
limited  in  what  he  may  con-  , 
tribute  to  controlling  the 
growth  of  national  taxes, 
there  is  much  he  can  do  by 
working  through  local  tax¬ 
payers  committees  to  keep 
down,  and  in  some  instances 
to  actually  reduce  local  taxes. 


inadequate.  He  says  that  the  earn¬ 
ings  base  must  be  eliminated.  It 
won’t  be  done  retroactively;  that 
was  agreed  upon  over  a  month  and 
a  half  ago,  but  that  it  must  be 
eliminated  as  to  the  future.  I  think 
you  will  see  excess  profits  tax  rates 
go  up  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  not 
necessarily  in  1941,  but  a  big  jump 
in  ’41,  and  then  we  will  go  the 
rest  of  the  way  in  ’42,  that  being 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  insist  that 


IN  his  address  on  Taxation, 
Harold  Young  pointed  out  that 
his  remarks  would  be  a  report  of 
the  Taxation  Committee.  He  re¬ 
ferred  briefly  to  the  two  tax  bills 
enacted  last  year,  referring  sf>eci- 
fically  to  the  excise  profits  tax, 
when  he  said  that  many  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the 
Taxation  Committee  were  adopted 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Young  stated  he  thought 
there  would  be  some  remedial 
amendments  to  the  excise  profits 
tax  law  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  In  addition  to  that,  he 
said,  “I  think  we  shall  have  in¬ 
creases  in  the  corporate  normal 
rate  and  in  the  individual  rates, 
the  surtax  on  incomes  between  five 
and  fifty  thousand  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  increased,  and  there  will  be 
a  reduction,  I  believe,  of  some  of 
the  exemptions  and  credits.”  He 
continued; 

“I  believe  that  nothing  will  be 
done  on  taxes  until  after  the  15th 
of  March,  until  there  is  some  in¬ 
dication  of  the  yield  from  the 
present  increased  rates,  taken  in 
connection  with  an  increase  in  the 
income  of  corporations  and  indivi¬ 
duals.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  you  recall  when  we  had  the  high 
rates  back  in  the  earlier  tax  years. 
The  yields  were  such  that  the  rates 
were  reduced  substantially,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  were  surpluses 
created  by  which  the  public  debt 
was  reduced  over  and  beyond  the 
statutory  amortization  by  some¬ 
thing  like  three  billion  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-odd  million  dollars. 
The  Treasury  Department  wants 
to  get  an  estimate  of  the  yield  from 
the  present  tax  rates  to  determine 


there  should  be  fair,  flexible  meas¬ 
ures  of  normal  profits.  I  think  you 
will  see  a  corporation  rate  of  30 
per  cent;  and  individual  rate  of 
10  p)er  cent.  I  think  you  will  see 
the  rate  on  capital  gains  go  up.  I 
don’t  think  the  capital  gains  pro¬ 
visions  will  otherwise  be  changed. 

You  won’t  get  a  sales  tax  this 
year.  The  greater  part  of  it  will 
come  from  income  taxes,  excess 
profits  taxes. 


just  what  will  be  necessary  to  do 
in  the  matter  of  increase  in  taxes. 
Until  that  time,  and  the  Taxation 
Committee  has  taken  this  position, 

I  doubt  if  any  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  an  attempt  to 
formulate  a  tax  program. 

“There  has  been  another  activity 
in  which  the  Taxation  Committee 
has  been  engaged,  and  I  think  it 
is  quite  important  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  stores.  There  were  two  tax 
cases  involving  members  of  the 
.Association  in  which  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  contended 
that  markdowns  should  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  accumulated 
markon  and  a  so-called  net  markon 
used  as  the  basis  of  reducing  in¬ 
ventory  to  cost.  The  accepted 
practice  in  the  trade  is  to  keep 
markdowns  separate  from  initial 
and  accumulative  markon  entirely 
and  to  use  gross  markon  as  a  basis 
of  determining  cost  inventory. 

“If  the  government’s  contention 
of  disallowing  that  procedure  were 
accepted,  the  cost  value  estaltlislied 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  original 
invoice  cost,  no  matter  how  great 
the  merchandise  depreciation  was. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  retail  in¬ 
ventory  method,  as  it  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  adopted,  and  under  the 
orthodox  procedure,  the  equivalent 
of  cost  or  market,  whichever  is 
lower,  results  from  the  proper 
treatment  of  markdowns. 

“We  had  several  conferences 
with  Bureau  officials,  and  were 
ruled  against.  However,  Jay  Ig- 
laiier  appeared  before  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  a 
result  we  now  have  an  informal 
ruling  which  will  be  confirmed 


Activities  of  the  NRDGA  Taxation  Committee 

By  Harold  R.  Young,  NRDGA  Washington  Representative 
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later,  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
granted  our  contention.  They  will 
now  adopt  one  of  two  courses: 
either  issue  instructions  that  the 
proper  interpretation  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  present  regula¬ 
tions,  or  an  amendatory  regulation 
will  be  formulated  and  put  into 
effect.  This  job,  I  think,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  in 
an  administrative  matter  that  your 


Taxation  Committee  has  done  for 
sometime.  It  has  not  only  saved 
us  the  cost  of  fighting  this  case 
through  the  courts,  but  it  has  thor¬ 
oughly  and  completely  buttoned  it 
up  and  saved  the  members  of  the 
Association  not  only  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  a  great  deal  of  an¬ 
noyance.  I  think  the  Taxation 
Committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  good  work  it  has  done.” 


Unemployment  Insurance  Trends 

By  Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Controller, 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


The  kind  of  unemployment 
compensation  w'hich  we  shall 
ultimately  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try  will  be  very  largely  determined 
by  the  nature  and  amount  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  Congress  and  in  the  43 
state  legislatures  which  meet  this 
vear.  There  are  four  important 
trends. 

Trend  Toward  Liberalization 
of  Benefits 

The  first  trend— toward  liberal¬ 
ization  of  benefits— is  very  much  in 
the  forefront  right  now.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  unusually  favorable  for  its 
proponents  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons: 

A.  Unemployment  compensation 
funds  of  most  states  are  large  at  this 
time  because: 

1.  Contributions  were  collected  for 
two  years  before  benefits  were 
paid. 

2.  According  to  A.  J.  .\ltmeyer. 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  large  present  sur¬ 
pluses  resulted  because  the 
l>enefit  formulas  were  set  too 
conservatively  and  contained 
too  large  a  safety  factor. 

3.  Employment  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period  in  1938,  has 
been  on  the  increase. 

.As  of  September  30,  1940,  based 
on  the  figures  reported  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1940,  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
the  funds  available  for  benefits 
were  a  total  of  1 1,737,698,000. 

B.  A  second  reason  why  this  is  a 
propitious  time  for  promoting 
liberalization  of  benefits  is  that  the 
proponents  are  well  organized  and 
the  opponents  are  not.  The  A.F.  of 
L.  and  the  C.I.O.  are  on  record 
favoring  increased  benefits.  Social 
workers  are  clamoring  for  more 


benefits  and  the  Social  Security 
Board  says,  “If  the  objectives  of 
unemployment  compensation  are 
to  be  achieved,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  first  and  foremost  benefits 
must  lie  lil)eralized.” 

C.  A  third  reason  for  pushing 
for  increased  benefits  at  this  time 
is  that  we  are  still  in  a  social  revo¬ 
lution  with  much  sympathy  for  the 
one-third  who  are  ill-housed,  ill- 
clothed  and  ill-fed.  Liberalization 
is  popular  and  support  from  the 
government  is  no  longer  distaste¬ 
ful. 

Let  us  candidly  and  coolly  look 
at  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
states  or  districts  from  January  to 
.September,  1940,  which  all  must 
admit  has  been  far  from  a  depres¬ 
sion  period,  and  see  the  relation  of 
benefits  to  contributions  collected. 

Benefit  Experience  Already  High 

In  five  states  or  districts,  benefits 
paid  exceeded  contributions  col¬ 
lected.  In  other  words,  without  in¬ 
creasing  lienefits  in  any  way,  and 
in  so-called  boom  times,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  already  paying  out  more 
than  they  are  currently  collecting 
—Alaska,  Montana,  Nevada,  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  Idaho. 

In  sixteen  states,  benefits  paid 
were  75%  to  100%  of  contributions 
collected.  These  states  in  their 
order  of  proximity  to  100%  are: 
Florida.  .Arkansas,  Colorado,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Rhode  Island,  Mississippi, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  California,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota.  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Tennessee. 

In  sixteen  states,  benefits  paid 
were  from  50%  to  75%  of  contri¬ 
butions  collected.  These  states  in 
order  of  proximity  to  75%  are: 
Louisiana,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Vir¬ 


ginia,  Illinois,  Arizona,  Michigan, 
Oklahoma,  Utah,  Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Iowa,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Indiana. 

In  fourteen  states  or  districts,  the 
benefits  paid  were  less  than  50% 
of  contributions  collected. 

Before  embarking  on  a  liberal¬ 
ization  program  it  certainly  would 
be  prudent  to  estimate  the  in¬ 
creased  cost.  Perhaps  we  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  so  liberal. 

The  change  in  the  waiting  jjeri- 
od  from  two  weeks  to  one  week  is 
estimated  to  result  in  an  increase 
in  benefit  costs  of  5%  to  10%.  The 
proposed  increase  in  the  benefit 
rate  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
duration  of  benefits,  should  each 
increase  costs  at  least  as  much  as 
the  reduction  of  the  waiting  peri¬ 
od,  and  the  other  three  proposals 
ought  to  produce  another  15%. 
Based  on  the  above  estimates,  the 
total  increase  would,  therefore,  be 
somewhere  between  25%  and  50% 
of  present  benefit  costs. 

Under  those  conditions,  the  un¬ 
employment  compensation  funds 
of  the  five  states  which  are  now 
paying  out  more  in  benefits  than 
current  contributions,  would  soon 
be  insolvent:  the  sixteen  states  now 
between  75%  and  100%  would 
move  up  into  the  “over  100% 
class”  and  the  sixteen  states  be¬ 
tween  50*^0  and  75%  would  also 
find  themselves  in  the  dangerous 
zone. 

One  of  two  things  would  be 
necessary  in  about  37  states;  either 
increase  the  rate  of  tax  or  draw 
upon  the  present  surplus. 

Need  to  Eliminate  Waste 

It  is  my  earnest  and  sincere  be¬ 
lief  that  additional  benefits  can  be 
paid  with  perfect  safety  in  most 
states  if  the  present  waste  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  if  the  laws  are  changed 
to  bar  benefits  to,  those  who  quit 
voluntarily,  who  are  guilty  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  who  refuse  to  accept  suit¬ 
able  employment,  or  who  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  employment  because  of 
a  labor  dispute.  Liberalization 
should  in  every  case  l)e  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  workable  and  effective 
system  of  exp)erience  rating. 

The  second  major  trend  is  to¬ 
ward  centralization  of  authority, 
control  and  p>ower  with  bureau¬ 
cratic  administration  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  together  with  reinsurance 
of  state  funds. 
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The  Trend  Toward 
Centralized  Control 

In  1935,  when  our  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Act  was  passed,  the  states  were 
given  wide  latitude  in  choosing  the 
kind  of  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  law  which  they  thought  best 
fitted  their  industrial  conditions. 
Differences  in  states  were  recog¬ 
nized  and  the  states  were  led  to 
believe  that  unemployment  was 
their  problem  and  their  resp>onsi- 
bility.  No  one  at  that  time  knew 
what  the  “best”  system  or  plan  was 
and  every  one  felt  that  states 
should  experiment.  Today,  with 
only  a  few  years’  experience  and  no 
real  test  of  different  plans  and 
methods,  we  find  proposals  to  mold 
all  states  into  the  same  pattern. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  fed¬ 
eral  standards  relating  only  to  the 
custody  and  control  of  funds  and 
also,  to  state  administration,  we 
now  find  proposals  to  fix  and  con¬ 
trol  benefit  standards,  to  provide 
reinsurance  among  states  and  to 
eliminate  or  seriously  interfere 
with  experience  rating. 

Another  example  of  the  trend 
toward  centralization  is  the  plan 
to  set  up  reinsurance  among  state 
funds.  We  have  seen  that  a  number 
of  states  are  now  paying  out  more 
or  almost  as  much  as  they  are  cur¬ 
rently  collecting,  and  any  increase 
in  benefits  will  create  deficits. 
There  is  now  no  protection  or 
guarantee  against  such  insolvency. 
Hence  the  desire  and  necessity  for 
reinsurance. 

Under  any  form  of  reinsurance 
p>ermitting  the  use  of  funds  of  one 
state  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  an¬ 
other,  additional  federal  require¬ 
ments  would  be  necessarv.  W'^e  now 
hear  about  minimum  benefit  stand¬ 
ards,  but  under  reinsurance  we 
would  also  require  maximum 
standards  for  l^enefits  and  eligibili¬ 
ty  requirements.  Otherwise,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  very 
generous-minded  state  from  going 
“wholehog”  on  its  own  lienefit  dis¬ 
bursements,  depending  upon  other 
states  to  finance  the  deficits.  As 
long  as  we  have  separate  states 
with  different  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  conditions,  why  should  one 
state  pay  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  costs  of  another? 

Many  states  were  stampeded  into 
the  passage  of  their  original  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  laws  be¬ 


cause  of  the  threat  of  losing  the 
federal  offset.  These  states  are  just 
now  beginning  to  realize  w'hat  mis¬ 
takes  they  made,  and  to  find  out 
that  the  advice  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
as  to  the  original  legislation  was 
not  entirely  sound.  Now,  this  same 
body,  the  Social  Security  Board, 
proposes  additional  radical  and  un¬ 
tried  changes,  again  under  the 
cloak  of  federal  regulation. 

The  readiness  with  which  some 
state  administrators  are  willing  to 
prejudge  tvithout  the  benefit  of  ac¬ 
tual  experience,  and  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  further  federal  control,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  majority  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Experi¬ 
ence  Rating.  In  this  majority  re¬ 
port,  the  administrators  of  Rhode 
Island,  Michigan,  and  North’ Caro¬ 
lina  make  two  major  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

A.  They  favor  the  immediate 
enactment  of  further  federal  re¬ 
strictions  on  state  experience  rat¬ 
ing  systems,  or  more  federal  con¬ 
trol  o\er  state  laws. 

B.  They  oppose  any  further  trial 
of  experience  rating  and  favor  its 
prompt  abolition,  because  they 
have  decided  that  experience  rat¬ 
ing  invokes  grave  dangers  which 
far  outweigh  its  constructive  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Conceding  their  honesty  of  pur- 
jx)se,  their  conclusions  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  been  based  on  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
and  not  on  conditions  which  might 
exist  after  experience  rating  had 
had  even  a  small  opportunity  to 
prove  itself. 

Trend  Toward 
Higher  Tax  Rates 

The  third  trend  is  toward  higher 
pay  roll  taxes  because  of  increased 
benefits  under  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  old-age  benefits,  and  also 
Ijecause  of  the  addition  of  new 
forms  of  social  insurance,  such  as 
Health,  Hospitalization,  and  Acci¬ 
dent. 

W^e  have  already  seen  that  the 
demand  ft)r  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  benefits  must 
lie  accompanied  by  an  increased 
tax,  or  a  reduction  of  the  reserve. 
Michigan  is  a  gcHul  example  of  an 
industrial  state  suffering  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  reserve  in  so-called  good, 
if  not  f)oom,  times.  Obviously,  the 
answer  is  more  tax  in  that  state 


even  without  increased  benefits. 
\Vith  federal  standards  requiring 
higher  benefits,  increase  in  tax  will 
be  necessary  in  practically  all  states. 
.\n  increase  of  the  pay  roll  tax  for 
unemployment  compensation  to 
5%  is  not  improbable.  In  fact, 
when  the  original  bill  was  drawn. 
Labor  wanted  a  tax  of  5%  and  it 
looks  as  though  this  rate  will  soon 
be  reached. 

With  increased  benefits  and  new 
forms  of  coverage  demanded,  you 
can  make  your  own  guess  as  to  the 
necessary  ultimate  tax  on  pay  roll 
to  cover  their  costs.  .\  rate  of  from 
15%  to  20%  is  not  impossible  nor 
improbable.  A  pay  roll  tax  of  20^^ 
for  department  stores,  with  wages 
amounting  to  16%  to  18%  of 
sales,  means  a  cost  of  3.2%  or  more 
of  sales.  The  net  profit  of  many 
stores  fails  to  reach  this  percentage, 
and  unless  the  increased  cost  can 
be  passed  on  to  the  customer,  the 
final  result  will  be  constant  losses 
and  ultimate  bankruptcy. 

Trend  Toward  Recognition  of 
The  Value  of  Experience  Rating 

The  fourth  trend  is  the  one  to¬ 
ward  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  experience  rating,  with  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  employment  as  the  ultimate 
goal. 

The  laws  of  40  states  provide  for 
experience  rating  in  one  form  or 
another  which  is  a  good  indication 
that  states  liked  the  idea  of  stabili¬ 
zation.  Approximately  14  states 
are  scheduled  to  start  experience 
rating  in  1941;  these  states  will 
then  begin  to  have  some  experience 
under  this  plan. 

Under  experience  rating,  an  em¬ 
ployer  can  and  will  do  something 
about  his  pay  roll  tax.  He  will  de¬ 
mand  to  know,  will  check  and  will 
study  the  charges  which  were  made 
to  his  account. 

Increasing  interest  of  employers 
is  shown  in  the  State  conferences 
which  are  being  held  to  discuss  ex¬ 
perience  rating  from  all  angles. 

There  is  a  gradual  awakening  on 
the  part  of  employers.  Only  time 
will  tell  whether  it  will  be  rapid 
enough  to  offset  the  demands  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  experience 
rating  abolished.  .All  of  us  need 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
create  and  further  stimulate  em¬ 
ployer  interest,  otherwise  we  shall 
find  more  government  regulation. 
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Will  Congress  Abolish  Experience  Rating? 

By  Robert  W.  Leach,  President,  Unemployment  Benefit 
Advisors,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  Federal  Unemployment 
Fax  Act,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  was  origi¬ 
nally  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Act.  It  d(K‘S  not  set  up  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion.  It  levies  a  tax  of  three  per 
cent  on  an  employer’s  payroll. 
The  Federal  Fax  .\ct  permits  a 
credit,  a  normal  credit  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  federal  tax  for  the 
amount  paid  into  a  state  fund  un¬ 
der  an  approved  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  law— 90  per  cent.  1  he  maxi¬ 
mum  normal  credit  is  2.7  per  cent. 
That  is  why  your  state  tax  stand¬ 
ard  rate  is  2.7  per  cent:  the  maxi¬ 
mum  credit  would  be  allowed. 
The  difference,  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  or  $300,  is  collected  as  an 
excise  tax,  going  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  not  earmarked  in  any 
wav  for  any  specific  purpose. 

It  was  stated  at  the  time  the 
legislation  was  passed  that  the  real 
purpose  of  this  amount  was  to 
finance  the  cost  of  state  adminis¬ 
tration  and  state  administration  is 
being  so  financed. 

There  are  some  strings  attached 
to  this  credit.  You  probably  are 
not  conscious  of  them,  because 
those  strings,  which  are  the  criteria 
in  the  Federal  .\ct,  are  compara¬ 
tively  reasonable  and  simple,  and 
every  state  law  meets  those  require¬ 
ments.  So  when  you  fill  out  your 
1940  return,  you  get  your  credit, 
without  any  question.  Remember, 
however,  that  there  are  some  strings 
attached  to  this  credit.  We  will 
come  back  to  that. 

The  sum  total  of  a  state’s  de¬ 
posits  are  deposited  in  the  unem¬ 
ployment  trust  fund  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  a  fund  set  up  in 
the  Treasury  Department  admini¬ 
stered  by  the  Treasury.  Each  state’s 
collections  and  deposits  are  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  use  of  that  state. 
They  cannot  be  used  by  any  other 
state,  and  those  depf)sits  can  be 
used  only  for  the  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  unemployed. 

Under  experience  rating,  some 
employers  are  to  be  allowed  a  re¬ 
duced  state  contribution  rate.  How 
the  formula  for  the  reduction  is 


developed  is  immaterial  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  here  now.  So  we  w’ill  take 
employer  .\  and  illustrate  his  tax 
return,  .\ssume  that  he  has  a  pay¬ 
roll  of  one  hundred  thousatid  dol¬ 
lars.  We  will  assume  B,  having  a 
like  payroll,  has  not  qualified  for 
the  reduced  rate,  but  that  A  has. 
He  is  paying  a  state  contribution 
at  the  one  per  cent  rate.  So  his 
federal  tax  is  still  basically  $3,000; 
his  state  contribution,  however, 
actually  paid,  is  only  $1,000.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is 
$2,000. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  only 
credit  that  could  be  taken  against 
the  federal  tax  was  for  the  amount 
actually  paid  into  the  state,  there 
would  be  no  saving  in  experience 
rating.  But  the  Federal  .-Vet  also 
provides  for  an  additional  credit, 
equal  to  the  difference  between 
what  you  actually  pay  to  the  state 
and  the  normal  state  requirement. 
In  this  instance,  employer  A  actu¬ 
ally  paid  $1,000,  but  the  nor¬ 
mal  contribution  woidd  have  been 
2.7%,  or  $2,700.  The  additional 
credit  he  may  take  is  $1,700,  leav¬ 
ing  his  net  federal  tax  $300,  just 
the  same  as  B’s.  But  .\’s  combined 
taxes  amount  to  $1,300  against  B’s, 


AS()CI.\L  security  record  book 
and  social  security  receipt 
pad  have  been  de^■ised  and  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  National 
C^ash  Register  Catmpany  to  aid 
stores  in  keeping  the  required  rec¬ 
ords.  The  record  book  makes  pro¬ 
visions  for  deductions  for  federal 
old-age  pension,  and  for  additional 
deductions,  which  may  apply  in  in¬ 
dividual  states. 

The  book  also  contains  a  chart 
called  “What  a  Salesperson  Should 
Sell.” 

The  social  security  receipt  pad  is 
a  handy  aid.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  salesbook  and  when  the  deduc¬ 
tions  are  made,  the  receipt,  if  de¬ 
sired.  can  be  certified  in  a  cash 
register,  with  the  enqiloyee  receiv- 


Now,  you  are  never  going  to 
avoid  the  net  Federal  tax,  even 
though  your  state  rate  is  zero.  The 
normal  state  tax  of  $2,700  is  what 
constitutes  the  normal  Federal 
credit,  and  the  $1,700  is  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  additional  Federal 
credit.  There  are  strings  on  the 
$2,700,  as  well  as  on  the  $1,700. 
By  strings.  I  mean  criteria  in  the 
Federal  Act  that  must  be  met  by 
the  state  law;  otherwise,  the  Social 
Security  Board  will  not  make  the 
necessary  certification  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  and  lacking  that 
certification,  you  won't  be  allowed 
either  credit. 

There  are  forty  states  today  with 
experience  rating  provisions  in 
their  laws,  and  in  all  but  one  or 
two  states  at  the  most,  vou  will  find 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor  to  repeal  the  ex¬ 
perience  rating  provisions  in  the 
state  law.  That  is  an  announced 
program  on  their  part.  There  is 
no  secret  about  it.  You  can  take 
the  records  of  the  \.  F.  of  L.  con¬ 
vention  and  the  C.  I.  O.  meetings 
and  you  have  it.  I  repeat,  as  a 
matter  of  record  that  a  part  of  their 
program  is  to  eliminate  experi¬ 
ence  rating. 

What  happens  in  the  individual 
state  is,  of  course,  important  to  the 
employers  in  that  state,  but  it  isn’t 
necessarily  final.  What  happens  in 
the  state  is  inqmrtant.  but  what 


ing  the  duplicate  and  the  employer 
keeping  the  original  copy. 


Social  Security  Records  in  New  Form 
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What  Shall  the  Store  Expect  of  the  Controller  in  1941? 

By  Leo  C.  Levin,  Treasurer  ir  Controller, 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York 


happens  or  may  happen  in  Con¬ 
gress  is  far  more  important,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Congress  can, 
by  a  few  simple  amendments,  com¬ 
pletely  wreck  the  present  federal 
state  programs  and  outlaw  experi¬ 
ence  rating  for  the  country. 

How  Congress  Can  Act 

The  first  and  most  effective  way 
of  killing  exf>erience  rating  in  all 
states  would  be  to  ref)eal  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  that  permits  this  addition¬ 
al  credit.  That  also  is  a  part  of 
the  announced  program  of  your 
labor  groups.  If  they  are  success¬ 
ful,  I  will  say  this,  the  employers 
in  Wisconsin  aren’t  going  to  be 
very  happy,  neither  will  they  be 
in  Indiana,  Nebraska,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  or  in  the  twelve  states  which 
this  year  are  starting  to  put  ex¬ 
perience  rating  in  full  operation. 

Next  to  outright  appeal,  they 
can  begin  to  put  in  additional 
strings  governing  these  additional 
credits.  One  that  was  proposed  in 
’39  and  defeated  at  the  time  the 
social  security  amendments  were 
passed,  was  the  provision  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  a  state  might  allo¬ 
cate  rates,  the  overall  collections 
in  the  state  must  equal  2.7  per 
cent  of  payroll,  the  standard  rate. 
This  means  no  tax,  overall  tax  sav¬ 
ing,  but  that  for  every  dollar  of 
payroll  which  w’as  taxed  at  less 
than  2.7%  there  must  be  an  equal 
amount  of  payroll  contributing  at 
higher  than  2.7%.  I  can  see  what 
a  dog-fight  that  would  start.  The 
unstable  employers  would  merely 
say,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  “I 
have  got  to  make  up  the  savings 
that  you  men  in  the  retail  indus¬ 
try  are  making.” 


B.  R.  Gordon,  Treasurer 
of  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
pointed  out  in  his  talk,  “The 
Controller’s  Place  in  Mer¬ 
chandising”,  that  the  control¬ 
ler  should  not  confine  himself 
to  books  and  figures  but 
should  in  addition  regard 
himself  as  a  “staff”  man.  In 
this  capacity,  with  his  trained 
mind  for  figures  and  bud¬ 
gets,  he  can  make  great  con¬ 
tributions  to  his  store’s  mer¬ 
chandising  practices. 


The  factors  of  business  expan¬ 
sion  are  in  full  swing.  The 
retailer  can  look  for  a  steadi¬ 
ly  growing  volume.  With  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  being  pumped  into 
the  pockets  of  wage  earners  through 
the  defense  program,  retailers  can 
expect  their  registers  to  ring— and 
loudly,  too— even  though  their  echo 
may  live  long  after  them.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  5,000,000  to  6,000,000 
workers  will  be  employed  during 
the  next  eighteen  months.  Our 
national  income  is  expected  to 
reach  eighty-one  billions  of  dollars 
in  1941  against  about  seventy-four 
billions  in  1940.  Experts  state  that 
the  cost  of  living  will  rise  five  per¬ 
cent  this  year.  The  problem  in  re¬ 
tailing  will  be  to  capitalize  on  the 
boom,  distasteful  as  it  may  be  to 
many,  and  then  to  retain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  portion  of  profits  so  obtained 
to  prepare  for  the  “rainy  day” 
which  may  reach  torrential  propor¬ 
tions  in  time  to  come. 

Merchandising  Problems 

\V4iat  major  contribution  can 
we,  as  controllers,  make  to  help  our 
stores  cope  with  the  problems  of 
1941?  First,  we  must  earn  the  title 
of  controller.  Management  needs 
us  as  never  before.  An  objective 
viewpoint  is  as  necessary  today  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  ’31,  ’32  and  ’33 
when  the  move  was  the  other  way. 
Courage  will  be  needed  to  stand 
your  ground  in  the  face  of  great 
temptation  to  over-expand.  Your 
thinking  must  be  in  tune  with  the 
tempo  of  the  day— you  won’t  be 
able  to  campaign  for  lower  stocks 
because  it’s  smart  to  get  the  sales 
w’ith  a  minimum  of  investment. 
These  times  will  require  letting 
your  line  out  a  bit— if  you  don’t, 
uncertain  deliveries  may  catch  up 
with  you  and  you  may  find  your 
competitor  fully  stocked  and  selling 
merchandise  at  lower  prices  be¬ 
cause  you  thought  in  terms  of 
smaller  stocks  and  he  thought  in 
terms  of  sales.  Of  great  concern 
will  be  the  control  of  prices  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  an 
orderly  price  structure  through  the 


voluntary  cooperation  of  both 
manufacturer  and  retailer.  Whether 
merchants  can  continue  to  keep 
prices  in  line  by  voluntary  means, 
is,  however,  a  debatable  question. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  now  certain 
that  during  this  year  a  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket  will  develop  and  that  higher 
prices  may  follow  in  its  wake. 
Many  trade  sources  are  convinced 
that  government  price  regulation 
of  some  kind  is  inevitable.  This 
does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  en¬ 
courage  speculation  in  inventories 
to  beat  rising  prices,  because  you 
might  go  broke  when  the  spending 
orgy  stops.  Your  knowledge  of 
your  organization  and  its  capacities 
must  determine  where  you  draw 
the  line. 

It  will  be  more  important  than 
ever  for  you  to  get  your  organiza¬ 
tion  to  set  its  buying  policy  down 
on  paper.  This  is  essential  to  de¬ 
velop  the  necessary  coordination 
throughout  your  organization  so 
that  the  responsibility  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  collectively  by  the  execu¬ 
tives  and  buyers  of  your  company. 

Taxes 

Volumes  of  advance  publicity 
have  been  given  to  the  probability 
that  taxes  will  be  up  and  now  is 
the  time  for  you  to  do  something 
about  it.  For  most  of  you,  January 
31st  represents  the  end  of  the  year. 
Examine  your  balance  sheet  care¬ 
fully  for  items  that  you  can  legally 
consider  income  in  this  year  in¬ 
stead  of  considering  the  income  on 
a  deferred  basis.  Conversely,  set 
up  as  deferred  expenses  those  items 
which,  for  conservative  reasons  of 
policy,  have  been  charged  to  this 
year,  and  from  which  benefits  ac¬ 
crue  in  subsequent  years.  Inspect 
your  reserves.  To  illustrate:  You 
may  have  been  building  an  exor¬ 
bitant  bad  debt  reserve  this  year— 
this  is  not  the  year  to  establish 
more  than  you  absolutely  need- 
next  year  will  be  the  year  to  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  thoroughly  on  this 
score.  Consider  well  your  taxes  in 
the  year  to  come.  I  have  prepared 
a  set  of  figures,  based  on  existing 
rates  which  every  thinking  person 
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"So  it  won’t  talk,  eh?’’ 


says  the  Little- Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


•  “Well,  I  don’t  know.  This  National 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machine  talks 
the  language  we  like  to  hear.  It  gives  us 
the  maximum  speed  and  simplicity  in 
posting  accounts  receivable.  That  means 
money  and  time  saved  —  important  in 
meeting  wage-hour  problems.  Then,  too, 
misunderstandings  with  customers  are 
avoided.” 

•  "Sounds  like  sensible  talk  to  me." 

•  “It  is.  With  this  machine,  we  can  post 
ledger  and  customer’s  statement  at  one 
operation  —  the  unit  system  —  and  a  proof 


strip  too.  All  items  are  described  on  the 
typewriter  keyboard,  all  amounts  posted 
on  the  adding  machine  keyboard.” 

•  "Ei'ery'thing  down  in  black  and  white, 
is  it?" 

•  “Not  everything.  Credit  items  are 
printed  automatically  in  red,  and  credit 
descriptions  may  be  typewritten  in  red 
too.  Debit  or  credit  balances  are  com¬ 
puted  and  printed  automatically  by  press¬ 
ing  a  single  key.  There  are  sufficient 
totals  accumulated  in  the  machine  for 
various  methods  of  proof.” 


•  Suppose  you  want  to  keep  a  con¬ 
tinuous  journal?" 

•  “Easy.  The  machine  may  be  equipped 
with  a  front-feed  carriage.  Then  it  prints 
ledger,  statement,  and  journal  or  tally 
all  at  once.  And  remember,  it  may  be 
adapted  in  a  jiffy  to  other  bookkeeping 
jobs  too! 

“If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
present  method  of  posting  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  ring  up  the  local  National 
office  and  arrange  for  a  real  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  machine.” 
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knows  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

It  should  also  be  called  to  your 
attention  that  you  will  be  affected 
by  the  shock  that  the  present  and 
new  tax  rates  w’ill  have  upon  the 
consumer.  There  are  still  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  w'ho  up  to  now, 
have  never  been  subject  to  an  in¬ 
come  tax.  This  year,  because  the 
exemption  has  been  lowered  to 
$800,  a  new  group  will  be  made 
tax  conscious  for  the  first  time  and 
you  will  feel  the  effects  of  this,  even 
though  only  psychologically,  on 
March  15th. 

It  has  always  been  felt  that  in¬ 
come  tax  time,  March  15th, 
brought  with  it  a  slowing  up  of 
trade.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
you  will  feel  this  effect  more  than 
ever  this  year  at  that  time. 

With  higher  sales  will  come 
higher  inventories  and  higher  re¬ 
ceivables.  Consider  now  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  negotiating  long  term 
loans  to  substitute  for  short  term 
commitments.  For  many  of  you 
working  capital  will  be  a  problem; 
for  those  to  whom  it  may  not  be 
a  problem,  higher  rates  may  be 
justified  when  you  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  repayments 
will  be  made  with  dollars  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  buying  jx>wer  of  those 
borrowed  in  making  the  loans. 
Higher  interest  rates  are  justified 
on  such  a  basis. 

Cautious  Credit  Policy 

The  theory  underlying  good 
credit  extension  is  to  loosen  up  on 
credit  in  bad  times  to  thaw  out 
buying,  and  when  times  are  good, 
to  tighten  up,  since  the  desire  to 
buy  is  more  widened.  Therefore, 
be  more  careful  in  extending  cred¬ 
it.  Examine  your  policies— be  sure 
they  are  good— and,  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  through  your  local  associa¬ 
tions,  encourage  the  elimination  of 
“no  down  payment”— “36  months 
to  pay”— “no  carrying  charge”,  etc. 
Be  aggressive  in  your  organization 
on  credit  policies.  Don’t  be  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  sound  business 
principles  in  an  attempt  to  ap¬ 
pease  your  merchandise  divisions 
which  may  go  out  for  sales  with  all 
sorts  of  invitations  “not  to  pay.” 

As  the  year  1941  moves  on,  we 
may  exp>ect  that  the  need  for  arma¬ 
ments  will  increase:  this,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  will  result  in  prompting  the 
government  to  collect  excise  taxes 
on  items  now  considered  necessi¬ 


ties  but  which  will  by  then  have 
become  luxuries. 

Expenses 

You  must  be  more  vigilant  than 
ever  before  in  your  expense  con¬ 
trol.  As  increased  buying  power  is 
reflected  in  higher  sales  you  may 
expect  higher  average  transactions. 
Be  sure  that  your  expenses  are 
kept  in  line  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  transactions.  Install 
necessary  records  if  you  don’t  have 
them— they  are  easy  to  keep  and 
provide  illuminating  information 
of  great  help  to  you  and  to 
the  merchandising  division  of 
your  store.  The  temptation  will 
be  great  to  raise  salaries  of  buyers 
and  executives  and  others  as  busi¬ 
ness  improves.  Let  us  not  now 
prepare  the  way  for  ugly  cuts  in 
salary  when  it’s  all  over  by  ex¬ 
panding  the  wrong  way  this  time. 
Just  as  the  chains  have  learned 
from  the  last  depression  to  make 
their  leases  on  a  percentage  basis— 
so  you  should,  wherever  possible, 
base  salary  increases  on  a  bonus 
system  based  on  some  method  of 
contribution.  Don’t  l>e  unfair  in 
setting  it  up  but  be  fair  to  your 
store  and  make  the  buyer  or  the 
merchandise  man  affected,  share 
the  all-around  burden  beyond  his 
one  great  interest,  sales.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  Uncle  Sam  will  take  a  big 
share  of  net  profits. 

Eliminate  all  non-essentials.  Ex¬ 
amine  your  own  machinery— you 
are  taking  inventory  on  the  31st— 
take  a  separate  inventory  of  these: 
1.  What  you  can  do  without,  that 
costs  money;  2.  What  you  can  do 
better  than  you’re  doing  for  less 
money:  3.  What  you  can  do  that 
will  help  to  make  money.  Estab¬ 
lish  an  intelligent  consciousness  in 
your  store  for  expense  control.  Re¬ 
member  this  year  you  will  be  fight¬ 
ing  for  your  lives  to  hold  on  to  the 
increased  profits  that  undoubtedly 
are  to  come.  You  have  already  seen 
what  is  happening  to  some  of  the 
tremendous  sales  increases  of  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  mail  order 
chains  and  how  they  are  earning 
less  for  their  stockholders  despite 
their  banner  year  of  volume.  Re¬ 
member  too,  that  those  showings 
are  based  on  1940  tax  rates  which 
are  here  to  stay  just  long  enough 
for  you  to  get  used  to  higher  taxes. 

A  word  about  non-essentials. 


During  the  past  years  many  frills 
have  crept  into  retailing.  You  must 
prepare  intelligent  facts  to  proper¬ 
ly  appraise  their  value.  Sell  man¬ 
agement  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of 
all  expenses  that  grew  up  like  toad¬ 
stools  and  of  keeping  only  the 
mushrooms.  You  can  be  sure  that 
greater  interest  will  develop  in  ex¬ 
periments  of  stores  that  sell  on  a 
cash  basis— no  deliveries,  etc.  Re¬ 
cently  a  large  store  opened  a 
branch  using  an  entirely  new  basis 
of  operation.  Their  operation  in 
many  respects  parallels  the  super¬ 
markets.  You  may  say  unusual 
forms  of  competition  have  been 
tried  before,  but  not  by  skilled  and 
competent  merchants  such  as  those 
that  head  this  organization. 

Eliminating  Frills 

Non-essentials  tvill  have  to  be 
eliminated  in  order  to  make  your 
sales  increases  worth  while.  In  our 
quest  for  speed  and  production 
Uncle  Sam  may  require  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  commodities  so  as  to  re¬ 
lease  productive  power  for  defense. 
Likewise,  control  should  also  insist 
upon  simplification  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  non-essentials  in  order  to 
release  the  man  p)ower  that  will  be 
needed  as  the  problem  of  the  draft 
becomes  ever  more  pressing. 

Examine  your  properties— now  is 
the  time  to  make  your  repairs— re¬ 
view'  the  things  that  you  have  been 
neglecting.  Make  necessary  fixture 
changes  and  new  layouts  during 
high  profit  and  high  tax  years. 

In  conclusion  I  say  1941  will  be 
a  difficult  and  trying  year  for  all 
retailers  despite  the  glamorous 
profit  possibilities  it  holds  in  store. 
You,  as  controllers,  have  a  great  ob¬ 
ligation  to  your  management  and 
your  stockholders.  Anybody  can  re¬ 
duce  expenses  when  business  is  bad. 
Anybody  can  maintain  rigid  con¬ 
trol  under  such  conditions,  because 
economy  is  in  the  air  during  such 
times.  1941  will  have  “boom”  in 
the  air— that’s  the  time  when  the 
real  test  comes  to  see  whether  the 
man  called  controller,  deserves  that 
name  in  the  eyes  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Management  needs  your 
conservative,  sympathetic  and  inde¬ 
pendent  advice.  Don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  adopting  the  easy  policy 
of  app>easement  just  because  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  today— remember,  to¬ 
morrow  also  comes. 
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New  Management  Controller 

featuring 

Unified  Credit  Record 

and 

Simplified  Cycle  Billing 


After  a  year  of  testing  in  several  of 
the  nation’s  outstanding  retail  stores  a 
new,  important  system  is  announced. 

Remington  Rand's  new  Unified  Credit  Record 
and  Simplified  Cycle  Billing  brings  to  the  Credit 
and  Accounts  Receivable  departments  amazingly 
low  operating  costs. 

Cycle  billing  reduces  paper  handling 

Approximately  two-tbirds  of  the  biller's  time  is 
occupied  with  jiaper  handlinir— sorting,  stuffing, 
locating  the  account,  placing  the  bill  in  the 
machine  and  removing  it.  and  finally  refiling  it  in 
the  ledger.  This  process  must  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  accounts  are  active  during  the  month  .  .  . 
from  an  average  of  three  times  to  as  many  as  ten 
or  more. 

Remington  Rand  offers  a  new  method  that 
requires  only  one  monthly  posting. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  a  retail  store  can 
now  easily  produce  more  than  30,000  bills,  on  a 
cycle  basis,  with  one  Remington  Rand  combina¬ 
tion  accounting  machine  and  a  Unified  Credit 
Record. 

Remington  Rand  Inc. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 

NOISELESS,  STANDARD,  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS  .  .  .  ADDING, 
CALCULATING,  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  .  .  .  PUNCHED  CARD 
ACCOUNTING  AND  TABULATING  MACHINES  .  .  .  KARDEX  VISIBLE 
SYSTEMS,  RECORD  PROTECTION,  FILING  METHODS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 
LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES...  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS  EQUIPMENT  ...  AND 
PRECISION  PRODUCTS  INCLUDING  THE  FAMOUS  REMINGTON  DUAL 
CLOSE-SHAVER.  DEALERS,  SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  IN  SI 7  CITIES. 


Non-descriptive  cycle  hilling 

Further  savings  in  hilling  time  are  offered  by  cir¬ 
cumventing  the  need  for  posting  descriptions  of 
purchases  on  the  hills. 

Actual  experience  proves  that  customers  prefer  a 
simplified  bill  with  copies  of  the  sales-checks 
attached  .  .  .  bill  complaints  and  adjustments  are 
reduced  and  payments  made  more  proni])tly. 

The  full  benefits  of  the  INew  Unified  Credit  Record 
and  Simplified  Cycle  Billing  plan  are  possible 
with  Remington  Rand  equipment. 

New  Management  Controller 

Fresh  off  the  presses  is  a  new,  authoritative  35- 
page,  fully  illustrated  Remington  Rand  Manage¬ 
ment  Controller — '^I  nified  Credit  Record  and 
Simplified  Cycle  Rilling  for  Retail  Stores.'^  It  tells 
the  full  story  of  the  operating  savings  and  effi¬ 
ciency  increases. 

You  can  have  this  Management  (Controller  to 
study  and  talk  over  with  your  associates  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.  \ou  will  incur  no  cost  or 
obligation.  So,  send  the  coupon  below  today.  See 
for  yourself  why  we  say  the  new  Remington  Rand 
Unified  (Credit  Record  and  Simplified  Cycle 
Billing  is  the  most  important,  and  most  necessary 
modernization  any  retail  store  can  consider  during 
1941. 


REMINGTON  RAM)  INC. 

RiifTalo,  New  York  I'ept  NRIXJA  341 

(Jenllcinen: 

Please  sen<l  me  your  new  Manasemeiit  Controller  No.  622 
"Unified  Creilit  Record  and  Simplified  Cycle  Billing  for  Re¬ 
tail  Stores."  It  is  fully  iinderstiMMl  that  I  will  keep  it  for  onlv 
ten  days  and  that  there  is  no  cost  or  obligation  on  m)  part. 

NAME 
rOMtM'  Y 

AnOHESS 

CtTY  AND  state 
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Proposed — A  Uniform  Law  to 
Regulate  Installment  Selling 


POSSIBILITIES  that  the  rapid¬ 
ly  developing  defense  economy 
may  lead  to  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  field  of  consumer 
credit  were  discussed  thoroughly  at 
the  Credit  Management  Division 
sessions  of  the  recent  N.R.D.G.A. 
convention. 

A  number  of  proposals  now  be¬ 
ing  considered  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  were  on  the  agenda.  Out¬ 
standing  among  these  were  two; 
one,  a  discussion  of  the  new  pro- 
f)osed  model  installment  law  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  second,  curtail¬ 
ment  of  consumer  credit  volume  as 
a  means  of  decreasing  the  demand 
of  the  buying  public  for  certain 
commodities  and  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  greater  defense  production. 

Rolf  Nugent,  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Consumer  Credit  Stud¬ 
ies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
presented  to  the  delegates  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  model  installment 
law  which  the  Russell  Sage  Foun¬ 
dation  soon  will  propose  for  the 
regulation  of  retail  installment  sell¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Nugent  prefaced  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  new’  law  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  abuses  do  exist  in  the  field 
of  retail  installment  selling  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  regu¬ 
latory  legislation.  In  fact  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  being  absolutely 
certain  that  regulation  in  the  field 
of  installment  selling  is  coming.  At 
the  present  moment,  he  said,  it  is 
a  race  between  good,  thoughtful, 
regulatory  legislation  and  the  kind 
of  regulation  that  is  apt  to  come  as 
the  result  of  political  officials  draft¬ 
ing  hurriedly  something  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  overwhelming  public 
demand  that  is  growing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Nugent  explained  that  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  for  a 


period  of  several  years  been  study¬ 
ing  the  whole  field  of  installment 
selling  with  a  view  to  recommend¬ 
ing  regulatory  legislation.  He  stat¬ 
ed  that  they  had  recently  given  a 
very  limited  circulation  to  a  tenta¬ 
tive  draft  of  such  a  law,  which  in¬ 
cluded  members  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  and  he  acknowd- 
edged  that  helpful  suggestions  had 
been  received  from  many  of  our 
members. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  new  law 
contains  the  following  four  salient 
features:  (1)  licensing  of  all  retail 
installment  sellers  by  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department:  (2)  the  creation 
of  an  administrative  board  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  regulations:  (3)  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  collection  remedies  that 
are  available  to  creditors:  (4)  the 
disclosure  of  credit  costs. 

Licensing  and  Supervision 

Taking  up  each  one  of  these 
points,  Mr.  Nugent  explained  that 
licensing  should  be  by  a  State  De¬ 
partment  and  it  should  apply  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  installment  sell¬ 
ing  or  financing,  and  the  license  fee 
should  be  modest.  He  said  that  the 
fears  of  licensing  are  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated  on  the  part  of  business 
men.  First,  the  licensing  and  super¬ 
vision  should  be  by  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  not  by  a  Municipal  De¬ 
partment,  such  as  the  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department  which  has  long 
licensed  small  loan  companies, 
chartered  banks,  credit  unions,  in¬ 
dustrial  banks:  in  fact  the  whole 
area  of  granting  consumer  credit  is 
now  subject  to  State  supervision 
except  the  credit  seller,  he  said. 
Mr.  Nugent  believes  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  licensing  system  makes  it 
possible  to  settle  very  large  num¬ 
bers  of  disputes  by  administrative 
decisions.  Under  it  the  remedy  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  is  still  avail¬ 


able.  He  believes  that  it  is  highly 
important  to  avoid  detailed  regu¬ 
lation  by  statute  so  far  as  possible, 
and  to  rely  upon  a  flexible  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  through  regu¬ 
lation.  A  highly  detailed  statutory 
law  might  freeze  consumer  credit 
practice  and  thus  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Allowance  should  be  made  for 
progress  and  flexibility  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  State  supervision, 
not  only  to  handle  new  types  of 
abuses  that  might  crop  up  but  also 
to  avoid  restrictions  which,  in  the 
long  run,  might  prove  very  un¬ 
desirable. 

Collection  Means 

The  third  point  raised  by  Mr. 
Nugent  was  that  a  creditor  who 
takes  security  should  be  limited  to 
his  rights  against  that  security. 
The  purchaser  can  demand  a  pub¬ 
lic  sale  following  repossession  and 
if  such  a  public  sale  is  demanded 
then  the  purchaser  is  not  only  en¬ 
titled  to  any  surplus  that  may  be 
forthcoming  from  the  sale  but  he 
is  also  liable  to  make  payment  of 
any  deficiency  that  may  result. 

Disclosure  of  Costs 

Mr.  Nugent  firmly  expressed  the 
belief  that  a  regulatory  law  should 
require  complete  disclosure  of  all 
elements  of  the  contract,  including 
such  items  as  the  cash  price,  the 
time  price,  the  down  payment,  the 
number  of  installments  required, 
and  the  finance  charge.  Beyond 
that,  he  advocated  that  the  finance 
charge  should  be  required  to  be 
stated  in  terms  of  a  simple  interest 
rate,  that  is  a  rate  of  charge  on 
unpaid  balances.  He  realized,  he 
said,  that  this  is  anathema  to  a 
great  many  retailers  and  that  he 
would  like  to  have  the  delegates 
see  the  reason  for  his  advocating 
this  feature.  The  first  purpose  is 
to  exercise  through  this  disclosure 
some  restraints  upon  rates  of  charge 
and  to  facilitate  competition  in 
credit  terms. 

The  only  way  to  facilitate  ade¬ 
quate  comparison  of  costs  is  in 
terms  of  a  rate  of  charge.  “I  often 
wonder  whether  the  usefulness  of 
the  expression  of  an  interest  rate 
has  been  sufficiently  understood 
among  retail  merchants.  \Vhy  do 
we  have  this  long  standing  habit 
of  computing  credit  charges  in 
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tei'ins  of  a  rate?  It  is,  ot  course, 
because  an  interest  rate  is  a  for¬ 
mula.  It  is  a  formula  which  in¬ 
volves  both  amount  and  time,  and 
it  is  the  only  means  of  expressing 
in  simple  terms  the  charge  for  a 
service  which  involves  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  of  price  or  amount,  and  of 
time.”  Mr.  Nugent  doesn’t  believe 
that  such  a  requirement  will  mean 
additional  costs  to  installment 
credit  sellers.  He  said  that  there  is 
no  intent  to  compel  computation 


ALI\’ELY  debate  followed  the 
presentation  of  Mr.  Nugent’s 
analysis  of  the  proposed  new  model 
installment  law.  Leading  off  the 
discussion,  Mr.  C.  W.  Harvey, 
Credit  Manager  of  the  Gilchrist 
Company  in  Boston,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
Legislative  Committee,  stated  that 
passing  as  we  are  through  the  most 
critical  period  in  American  history, 
when  democracy’s  right  to  exist 
and  freedom  itself  is  being  chal¬ 
lenged,  it  would  seem  that  our 
national  interests  would  be  best 
served  by  a  waiting  policy  on  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  of  this  type  at 
this  time.  All  proposed  legislation 
to  regulate  retail  credit,  he  said, 
should  be  searchingly  checked  to 
determine  in  advance  w’hat  effect 
it  will  have  on  our  national  de¬ 
fense  program.  .Already  consumers 
and  business  men  alike  have  been 
faced  with  drastic  changes  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men  being  called 
for  military  training,  and  drastic 
changes  occasioned  by  priority  re¬ 
quisitions  in  materials  besides  con¬ 
gestion  in  some  manufacturing  and 
distribution  facilities.  If  such  legis¬ 
lation  tends,  even  indirectly,  to 
further  unsettle  and  disturb  our 
customary  methods  of  transacting 
business  and  if  the  pro|>osed  law  is 
not  vitally  necessary  at  this  time, 
he  urged  that  it  be  sidetracked  un¬ 
til  the  present  storm  is  over. 

Mr.  Harvey  recommended  that 
we,  as  ethical  retailers,  take  a 
greater  interest  than  ever  before 
in  self-regulation,  and  he  recom- 
nientled  a  program  which  included 
the  following  steps;  (1)  that  we 
cooperate  to  eliminate  obnoxious 
installment  sales  practices  by  means 


of  linance  charges.  The  purpose 
of  including  this  feature  in  the  bill 
is  merely  to  compel  disclosure  of 
the  rate  relationship  between  the 
linance  charge  and  the  average 
amount  of  credit  in  use.  This  can 
be  calcidated  very  simply.  Mr. 
Nugent  thought  it  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  means  of  tables  and  he 
said  he  saw  no  reason  whv  that 
requirement  should  interfere  with 
the  ordinarv  day-to-day  operations 
of  an  installment  seller. 


of  educational  programs;  (2)  that 
retail  associations  support  a  move¬ 
ment  to  create  uniform  leases  in 
their  communities;  (3)  that  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  continue  its  study  and 
research  in  connection  with  a  uni¬ 
form  conditional  sales  act  to  be 
offered  to  legislatures  which  are 
desirous  of  regulating  installment 
selling  and  to  those  only.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  Mr.  Harvey  went  on,  much 
intensive  research  has  already  taken 
place.  However,  because  of  the 
many  ramifications  of  installment 
selling  and  because  of  its  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  retailers  and  consumers 
alike  he  strongly  urged  that  the 
(Ycdit  Management  Division  con¬ 
tinue  these  studies  for  a  while 
longer.  “Let’s  not  attempt  to  start 
in  high,  then  w'hen  consumers, 
legitimate  retailers,  sales  finance 
(ompanies,  and  other  interested 
groups  have  thoroughly  reviewed 
all  angles,  a  uniform  law  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  lie  proposed  which  will 
merit  the  support  of  them  all.” 

Do  Retailers  Need  It? 

Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel  of  the 
N.R.D.G..\.,  countered  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  we  must  be  realistic  in 
considering  model  legislation  to 
regulate  installment  selling.  We 
should  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
he  said,  “Is  it  desirable  in  the  first 
place  to  attempt  to  induce  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  laws  controlling  installment 
selling  and  to  have  such  uniform 
laws?  In  my  humble  opinion  no 
such  attempt  should  be  made,  and 
retailers,  unless  they  find  them¬ 
selves  facing  absolutely  harrassing 
competitive  conditions  which  they 
cannot  control,  and  which  thev  be¬ 
lieve  might  be  controlled  by  law, 
should  not  attenqit  to  have  such 


laws  enacted.  If  others  attempt  to 
have  laws  established,  the  retailer 
should  then  make  every  attempt  to 
restrict  such  laws  to  a  control  of 
the  abuses  at  which  they  are 
aimed.” 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  the  further 
belief  that  there  should  not  be  any 
law  which  attempts  to  control  fi¬ 
nance  companies  and  retailers  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  same 
terms  and  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  I'he  situation,  he  said,  is 
altogether  different.  The  finance 
company  is  lending  money,  not 
selling  merchandise.  They  do  not 
own  the  merchandise— they  never 
owned  it.  I'hey  are  in  the  money- 
lending  business. 

It  has  always  been  customary  for 
states  to  control  the  lending  of 
money  as  to  legal  rates  of  interest, 
and  in  the  last  decade  with  respect 
to  other  conditions,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  small  loans  where  a 
high  rate  of  interest  appears  to  be 
justified.  “Mr.  Nugent  is  perfectly 
right.  The  system  of  charging  a 
monthly  rate  on  unpaid  balances 
is  ‘simple  interest’  as  contrasted 
with  a  carrying  charge,  but  it  is 
very  much  higher  interest  usually 
than  the  retailer  charges;  that  is, 
a  5%  carrying  charge  on  the  un¬ 
paid  balance  is  usually  very  much 
less  than  3%  a  month  on  unpaid 
balances.” 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  himself  em¬ 
phatically  against  any  retailer  being 
licensed  or  subjected  to  regulation 
as  to  his  records  or  to  inspections 
by  commissions  or  boards  in  the 
selling  of  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Fraud  and  deception  should 
not  be  condoned,  but  in  install¬ 
ment  selling  there  is,  as  a  usual 
thing,  no  abuse  of  the  customer  or 
of  the  customer’s  rights  unless  the 
customer  violates  an  agreement, 
and  competition  is  so  keen  todav 
that  for  the  most  part  the  seller 
is  decidedly  “good  will  conscious”. 

Do  Customers  Need  It? 

“I  know  of  no  retailers  who  are 
members  of  this  .Association,  at  any 
rate,  who  deliberately  attempt  to 
deprive  a  customer  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  he  has  purchased,  or  attempt 
to  penalize  him,  or  make  any  ex¬ 
actions  on  him  if  for  some  reason 
he  finds  himself  honestly  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  is  financially  embar¬ 
rassed  for  the  moment  and  needs 
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a  little  consideration.  If  there  is 
any  member  of  this  organization 
who  has  not  and  does  not  make 
allowances  for  the  honest  man  who 
finds  himself  a  bit  embarrassed, 
then  I  do  not  believe  he  is  going 
to  survive  long  because  then  I  do 
not  believe  he  is  a  merchant  at 
all.” 

One  Regjulation  Leads  to  More 

‘‘Most  proposed  model  laws  con¬ 
tain  a  provision  for  disclosure  of 
the  percentage  of  interest  on  un¬ 
paid  balances  which  the  carrying 
charge  represents”,  Mr.  Fox  stated. 
‘‘Nobody  knows  the  answers”,  he 
said,  “to  these  questions:  What  is 
the  actual  interest  on  unpaid  bal¬ 
ances?  What  part  of  that  carrying 
charge  is  properly  accredited  to  in¬ 
terest?  W^hat  to  general  expense, 
accounting  expense,  investigation, 
cost  of  doing  business?  And  what 
is  going  to  be  done  to  the  man 
who  advertises— and  many  do— ‘no 
carrying  charge’,  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  the  law  attempts 
to  regulate  that,  if  any  law  could 
regulate  it,  if  any  law  could  say 
to  a  man,  ‘You  must  make  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge,  we  refuse  to  permit  you 
to  sell  merchandise  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  carrying  charge!’  Who  is 
going  to  compel  a  retailer  to  tell 
his  customers  that  in  his  price 
there  is  a  carrying  charge  and  how 
are  they  going  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  it?  If  that  is  ever  at¬ 
tempted  by  law,  what  does  it  mean? 
Regulation  of  markup  just  as  sure 
as  fate.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
government  board  or  commission 
that  is  going  to  say:  ‘Your  mark¬ 
up  on  this  furniture  should  be  and 
normally  is  40%.  If  your  markup 
is  60%  there  is  a  20%  carrying 
charge  in  there.  And  gradually 
we  are  going  to  have  governmental 
control  of  markup. 

“You  have  got  to  have  complete 
regulation  of  business,  the  complete 
right  to  determine  what  is  being 
done  in  any  retail  store,  and 
whether  that  is  being  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  standard  set  up  by  a  politi¬ 
cal  body  or  not,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  merchant  wants  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  those  conditions.  That 
is  the  danger  of  this  type  of  law. 
You  never  know  when  you  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill,  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  it  by  the  time  it  passes  the 


legislature.  The  probability  of  all 
states  adopting  model  laws  that 
are  satisfactory  to  labor,  finance 
companies,  retailers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  it,  is  very  remote,  and 
because  the  problems  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  and  the  various  interested 
groups  differ  to  such  an  extent,  this 
matter  of  legislation  to  control  in¬ 
stallment  selling  should  go  by  slow 
evolution.  A  model  law  presented 
to  legislatures  is  a  drastic  move 
and  a  move  that  can  result,  I  am 
afraid,  in  no  model  law  at  all  but 
in  many  types  of  laws  that  are 
going  to  interfere  too  much  with 
the  process  of  distribution  and 
which  are  going  to  inject  govern¬ 
ment  into  business  to  an  undesir¬ 
able  and  unwarranted  extent. 


“The  principles  of  a  model  law 
I  believe  are  something  with  which 
every  retailer  should  be  familiar. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  ethical 
dealer  and  the  ethical  finance  com¬ 
pany  will  probably  suffer  by  at¬ 
tempted  controls  over  those  whose 
activities  have  brought  down  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  legislation. 

“If  the  finance  companies  have 
problems,  for  example,  because  of 
their  competition  with  other  fi¬ 
nance  companies,  they  should  ap¬ 
ply  for  regulation  if  they  want  it, 
in  an  attempt  to  control  unethical 
practices  and  abuses,  but  the  fi¬ 
nance  companies  should  not  pro¬ 
pose  regulations  to  control  a  mer¬ 
chant  who  buys  and  sells  his  own 
merchandise  to  his  own  customers.” 


Defense  Economy  and  Retail  Credit  Policies 


IN  discussing  the  subject  of  possi¬ 
ble  governmental  control  of 
consumer  credit,  Earl  Elhart,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Retail  Executive  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  said 
that  increased  taxes,  the  draft,  and 
the  probable  further  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  all  of  which  com¬ 
bined  will  mean  a  reduction  in 
real  income,  make  it  necessary  that 
there  be  a  tightening  up  of  credit 
terms.  In  discussing  the  possible 
curtailment  of  credit  as  a  defense 
measure,  Mr.  Elhart  said,  “It  is 
estimated  that  the  outstanding 
amount  of  retail  automobile  paper, 
that  is  to  say  automobile  sales, 
could  be  cut  close  to  50  per  cent 
within  a  year  by  requiring  a  50  per 
cent  down  payment  and  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  period  of  repayment  to  10 
months.  I  leave  it  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  you  gentlemen  to  estimate 
how  much  a  like  restriction  of 
credit  would  curtail  your  sales  in  a 
number  of  departments.  Very  like¬ 
ly  the  ratio  of  reduction  would  be 
similar. 

“In  other  words,  a  store  doing  a 
business  of  5  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually  would  face  a  cut  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  S232,000  through  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  consumer  credit  on  instal¬ 
ments  alone.  Such  a  step  would  be 
contemplated,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  because  the  productive  capa¬ 
city  of  machines  was  needed  for 
defense  purposes  and  because  con¬ 
sumer  income  should  l>e  diverted 
to  other  uses  than  the  purchase  of 
durable  goods.  Presumably,  such  a 


restriction  would  be  brought  about 
by  legislation  or  an  emergency  de¬ 
cree  which  would  forbid  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  contracts  which  did  not  meet 
certain  standards  such  as  those  in¬ 
dicated. 

“Should  the  need  arise  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  also  move  for  a  re¬ 
striction  of  open  account  credit. 
Merchants  might  be  required  to 
make  30-day  credit  just  that  in  fact 
and  to  suspend  those  not  paid 
within  10  or  20  days  after  the  first 
of  the  month.  Since  open  credit  in 
1939  totaled  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  business  of  department  stores, 
a  good  deal  of  which  runs  60  days 
or  longer,  it  is  obvious  that  a  re¬ 
ducing  of  the  time  period  would 
sharply  curtail  consumer  buying. 
It  might  be  that  after  a  period  in 
which  the  accounts  were  being 
brought  back  to  real  30-day  ac¬ 
count  basis,  the  volume  might  not 
be  greatly  reduced.  Certainly,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  here  a  method  by 
which  a  considerable  amount  of 
consumer  buying  can  be  cut  off 
should  the  need  arise. 

Credit  Restriction  May  Be 
Desirable 

“It  is  indeed  alarming  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  your  stores  may  be  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  regulation  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit.  But  you  must  con¬ 
sider  the  alternatives  to  this  meth¬ 
od  for  handling  consumption  in 
an  emergency  situation.  An  infla¬ 
tion  of  prices  might'  be  permitted 
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wliich  would  in  effect  bring  about 
a  similar  curtailment,  but  which 
would  bear  hardest  on  the  under¬ 
privileged  and  which  would  in 
addition  bring  about  a  great  de¬ 
preciation  in  the  value  of  your  out¬ 
standing  accounts  receivable. 

“The  Government  might  adopt 
the  method  used  in  1917  of  restrict¬ 
ing  production  of  consumer  goods. 
On  this  point  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  the  study  of  Rolf  Nu¬ 
gent,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation;  ‘The  W'ar 
Industries  Board  (in  1917)  re¬ 
stricted  supply  by  ordering  limita¬ 
tion  upon  production  and  by  ra¬ 
tioning  supplies  of  raw  material 
for  certain  types  of  production. 
But  consumer  demand  was  not  re¬ 
stricted.  Hence,  sellers’  markets 
were  created  with  their  attendant 
problems  of  profiteering  and  price 
distortion.  By  compulsory  limita¬ 
tion  of  consumers’  demand,  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  for  civilian  use 
can  be  limited  more  effectively  and 
with  far  less  friction  and  economic 
distortion  than  by  compulsory 
limitation  of  production.’ 

Lesson  from  the  Past 

“Merchants  have  good  cause  to 
remember  the  problem  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  which  arose  during  the  last 
war.  It  brought  on  the  Lever  Law 
prosecutions  which  became  perse¬ 
cutions  and  the  destruction  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  merchants’ 
good  will.  The  restriction  of  credit 
may  prove  to  be  the  best  means  of 
escaping  that  humiliating  and  un¬ 
fair  criticism.  ^Ve  may  never  reach 
the  point  where  such  regulations 
by  the  Government  are  necessary. 

I  trust  that  we  do  not.  Yet  steps 
of  this  sort  are  sufficiently  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  they 
deserve  your  close  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation. 

“I  should  like  to  mention  in  this 
connection  that  a  restriction  of 
credit  has  a  merit  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  When  you  shut 
off  credit  you  are  creating  a  dam 
behind  which  will  be  stored  up  a 
latent  consumer  demand.  Due  to 
depression  conditions,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  considerable  reduction 
in  furniture  buying  during  the 
early  30s.  When  conditions  im¬ 
proved,  however,  this  demand  ex¬ 
erted  itself,  resulting  as  we  have 


The  Credit  Management 
Division  held  four  sessions  at 
the  Convention.  G.  C.  Driver, 
Credit  Manager  of  the  May 
Company,  Cleveland  and 
chairman  of  the  Division,  was 
chairman  of  the  session  on 
Credit  Legislation.  A  joint 
session  with  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  discussed  Credit 
Sales  Promotion.  The  chair¬ 
man  was  W.  S.  Martens, 
Credit  Manager  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Credit  Management  Prob¬ 
lems  w’as  the  topic  of  a  ses¬ 
sion  under  the  chairmanship 
of  E.  F.  Donovan,  Credit 
Manager  of  the  F  &  R  Lazarus 
&  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  The 
Division  held  a  joint  session 
with  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  on  Installment  Selling. 
L.  L.  Kinsey,  Controller  of 
the  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akron, 
was  chairman. 


seen  in  increased  buying  of  these 
commotlities.  Should  a  restriction 
of  credit  and  a  parallel  decrease  in 
the  buying  of  some  commodities 
become  necessary,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  business  will 
not  be  lost,  but  merely  postponed. 
In  the  period  of  adjustment  which 
will  inevitably  follow  this  war  such 
a  cushion  of  reserve  business  may 
be  something  for  which  we  may  be 


IN  line  with  the  general  theme 
of  the  convention  of  stressing 
self-regulation  and  putting  our 
own  house  in  order  as  far  as  in¬ 
stallment  selling  practices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Professor  .\lbert  Haring  of 
Indiana  University  and  Director  of 
Installment  Credit  Research  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  simple  credit  contracts, 
which  state  conditions  of  sale 
briefly  and  truthfully. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
much  advertising  of  time  payment 
plans  is  a  ridiculous  practice  and 
that  the  public  expects  to  pay  ex¬ 
tra  for  time  today  and  asks  only 
that  terms  be  reasonable.  A  sim- 


profoundly  thankful. 

“In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  credit  problem  seems 
to  divide  itself  into  two  parts:  first, 
the  present  period  in  which  there 
are  as  yet  no  Government  restric¬ 
tions  on  consumer  credit,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  a  jieriod  in  which  such  restric¬ 
tions  may  become  necessary. 

“During  this  first  period  it  is 
obvious  that  events  are  developing 
which  are  going  to  take  a  greater 
and  greater  share  of  the  consumer’s 
available  expendable  income.  In¬ 
creased  taxes,  the  draft  and  the 
probable  further  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  all  point  to  the  need  for 
more  conservative  credit  granting. 
Due  to  the  pressure  of  merchan¬ 
dising  departments,  frequently 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  front 
office,  credit  terms  have  been  re¬ 
laxed  in  recent  years  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount.  If  we  go  into  a 
postwar  depression  period  with  the 
present  ramshackle  and  jerry-built 
credit  structure  somebody  is  going 
to  get  hurt. 

“If  the  need  arises  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  restriction  of  consumer  credit, 
there  is  nothing  which  the  credit 
man  can  do  but  try  to  adjust  his 
department  and  his  work  as  closely 
as  possible  to  a  reduced  volume  of 
business.  Should  such  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  be  necessary,  it  will  not  be 
without  its  benefits.  It  will  act  to 
create  a  reser\oir  of  future  demand 
and.  in  addition,  the  customer  will 
be  trained  to  a  more  conservative 
use  of  credit.” 


plified  contract,  he  said,  will  not 
hurt  a  store  and  it  may  well  help 
it.  Such  a  contract  need  only  in¬ 
clude  a  few  items:  (a)  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  and 
charges:  (b)  A  definite  promise  to 
pay  specific  amounts  at  specific 
times;  (c)  Title  of  goods  to  remain 
with  seller  who  has  right  of  re¬ 
possession  in  case  of  non-payment 
(a  right  whose  merit  lies  largely  in 
penalizing  the  non-paying  buyer) ; 
(d)  A  statement  that  the  credit 
department  would  like  the  buyer 
to  “drop  around  for  a  chat”  in 
case  some  emergency  makes  con¬ 
tinuing  payments  difficult. 

Elaborating  on  this  subject  fur¬ 
ther,  Dr.  Haring  said; 
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“A  certain  jewelry  store  until  re¬ 
cently  used  a  contract  form  which 
was  extraordinary.  This  contract 
included  a  confession  of  judgment, 
a  wage  assignment,  and  a  number 
of  similar  clauses.  It  provided  that, 
in  case  of  non-payment,  the  jew’eler 
could  repossess,  collect  the  residual 
balance  on  the  contract  (probably 
through  executing  the  wage  assign¬ 
ment)  ,  resell  the  jewelry,  and  keep 
the  resale  price  as  an  extra.  The 
contract  form  was  superficially  so 
vicious  that  the  firm  was  investi¬ 
gated.  But,  in  its  community,  this 
jewelry  store  had  a  fine  reputation. 
.Although  using  this  questionable 
contract  form,  its  actual  business 
practices  were  reasonable  and 
reputable. 

“Many  department  stores  also 
use  contracts  which  do  not  picture 
their  collection  and  repossession 
policies.  In  general,  the  contract 
forms  picture  a  cold,  inhuman, 
profit-seeking  machine.  In  contrast, 
actual  practice  is  geared  at  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction  and  repeat  business. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  stopped  the  sales  finance  com¬ 
panies  from  advertising  a  ‘6% 
plan’.  Adding  six  percent  to  the 
unpaid  balance  when  it  is  to  be 
paid  in  tw'elve  monthly  install¬ 
ments  amounts  to  a  true  annual 
interest  rate  of  between  eleven  and 
twelve  percent.  Department  stores 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  official 
attention  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  courts,  so  some 
of  them  advertise  time  payment 
plans  upon  such  a  ‘6%  plan’.  This 
is  simply  looking  for  trouble. 

Advantages  of  Flat  Charge 

“When  installment  charges  are 
approached  from  the  consumer 
angle,  it  is  found  that  the  public 
exjiects  to  pay  extra  for  ‘time  to 
pay’.  As  long  as  the  charge  is  rea¬ 
sonable  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  the  public  is  not  much  wor¬ 
ried.  The  evidence  indicates  that, 
for  accounts  under  fifty  (or  one 
hundred)  dollars,  a  flat  charge  of 
fifty  cents  a  month  (or  one  dollar 
a  month)  would  be  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Surely  it  would  be  under¬ 
stood. 

“Another  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  (a)  to  make  a  flat 
charge  for  each  installment  con¬ 
tract  (possibly  one  or  two  dollars) 
and  (b)  to  add  a  true  interest 


charge  at  six  percent  upon  unpaid 
monthly  balances.  This  solution 
is  not  as  simple  and  therefore  has 
less  to  recommend  it.  All  that  the 
customer  asks,  however,  is  the 
truth.  And  the  customers,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  not  much  worried  about 
present  charges  when  they  are  not 
coupled  Avith  semi-shrewd  mis¬ 
representation. 

“In  those  states  without  special 
installment  selling  laws,  the  next 
legislative  sessions  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  see  from  one  to  six  special 
statutes  proposed.  These  new  pro¬ 
posed  statutes  would  cause  many 
stores  to  change  their  contracts  and 
forms.  Vet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
c\en  ten  percent  of  department 
stores  would  have  to  change  any 
business  or  collection  policies. 

Simplification  in  Practice 

“Sears  and  \Vard  sell  for  cash 
and  on  the  time  payment  plan; 
therefore  they  have  no  credit  ex¬ 
perience  Avith  charge  accounts. 
Similarly,  their  credit  costs  are 
entirely  for  time  payment  plans. 
Using  some  of  the  most  simple 
contract  forms  noAv  available,  these 
firms  have  noticed  no  change  in 
their  problems  or  costs  as  compli¬ 
cated  contracts  have  been  replaced 
by  more  simple  ones.  From  the 
department  stores  which  have  mod¬ 
ernized  their  contract  forms,  the 
same  story  is  typical.  ‘We  notice 
no  difference’  is  a  characteristic 
ansAver  to  questions  about  the  use 
of  simplified  contracts.  To  the 
ethical  operator,  the  character  of 
the  buyer  and  his  w'illingness  to 
pay  are  the  vital  factors.  As  long 
as  there  is  a  signed  contract,  the 
simpler  its  form  the  better. 


“No  bill  is  a  pleasure  to  pay.  I 
‘Easy  to  pay’  has  been  the  charac-  a 
teristic  theme  of  a  good  deal  of 
time-to-pay  advertising.  It  is  almost 
as  if  the  stores  Avere  making  their 
money  from  selling  credit  rather 
than  merchandise.  The  American 
public  knows  these  facts  and  the 
stores  are  only  kidding  themselves. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  pay  in 
small  increments  than  in  a  lump 
sum,  but  that  is  all  that  install¬ 
ment  plans  can  and  should  claim. 

“  ‘No  extra  charge’  or  a  ‘small 
charge’  for  ‘our  ten  payment  plan’ 
are  similarly  peculiar.  People 
knoAv  that  it  must  cost  something 
to  grant  them  longer  credit.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  department  stores  adver¬ 
tise  neAv  merchandise  without  a 
price  because  that  Avould  reduce 
sales.  The  advertising  of  time  pay¬ 
ment  plans  should  folloAv  the  policy 
of  specific  honest  detail  that  is 
necessary  to  move  merchandise. 

The  sale  of  a  service  folloAvs  the 
same  principles  that  apply  to  the 
sale  of  merchandise. 

“A  small  but  increasing  number 
of  stores  has  adopted  the  simple 
contract  form.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
Avill  become  uniAersal  Avithin  the 
next  few  years.  .Although  no  store 
seems  to  have  yet  publicized  the 
fact,  the  simple  contract  is  good 
adAertising  copy.  .Actual  install¬ 
ment  selling  practices  are  equally 
good  copy.  .And  the  fact  that  ‘Our 
installment  selling  policies  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  netv  pro¬ 
posed  statute’  Avould  seem  to  be  an 
excellent  credit  advertisement.  In 
any  case,  the  store  has  much  to  gain 
by  clearly  proving  its  ethical  opera¬ 
tion  and  its  right  to  customer  con¬ 
fidence.’’ 


Installment  Selling  Problems  This  Year 


Forecasting  the  possible 

trend  of  installment  selling  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  A.  C. 
Gay,  Secretary-Treasurer,  The  Fair, 
Chicago,  said  that  “one  school  of 
thought  holds  that  if  Ave  have 
ahead  of  us  a  period  of  rising 
prices,  a  store  is  apt  to  find  that 
before  customer’s  installment  pur¬ 
chases  are  actually  paid  for,  values 
have  risen,  value  of  money  has  de¬ 
clined,  and  each  dollar  of  Accounts 
Receivable  received,  will  have  a 
lower  value  than  each  dollar  of 
credit  granted  at  the  time  the  cus¬ 


tomer  made  the  purchases.  This, 
I  feel,  has  no  bearing  on  install¬ 
ment  selling,  as  the  store’s  profit 
was  taken  at  the  time  the  sale  Avas 
made.  For  this  very  reason  then, 
the  store  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  enforce  full  collection 
of  the  account  inasmuch  as  the  re¬ 
placement  cost  of  merchandise  pur- 
cha.sed  during  a  period  of  inflation 
will  be  increased,  thus  creating  an 
incentive  for  the  customer  to  com¬ 
plete  his  previous  obligations. 

“Another  problem  Ave  Avill  have 
on  our  hands  is  the  customer  Avho 
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Statement  and  Ledger? 


COLLATED 

Statement  and  Ledger? 


DESCRIPTIVE 

Cycle  Billing? 


NON-DESCRIPTIVE 

Cycle  Billing? 


THE  New  Electric  Balance  REMINGTON 
.  .  .  The  ONLY  Machine  which  handles 
ANY  Plan  with  maximum  efficiency 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Sales  Check  Billing? 


It's  true — this  newest  and  finest  of  all  boolckeeping  ma¬ 
chines  is  the  most  adaptable  machine  ever  built.  It’s  all  due 
to  an  exclusive  Remington  feature,  mechanically  known 
as  ^'direct  transfer  of  amounts  from  either  cross  register  to 
the  other,  with  or  without  vertical  accumulations.'' 

Vou  may  not  be  interested  in  machine  details — but  you 
are  vitally  concerned  with  RESULTS  .  .  .  how  to  handle 


the  ever*increasing  billing  load  —  with  economy  —  and 
without  overtime. 

The  "direct  transfer"  feature  assures  those  results — regard¬ 
less  of  which  plan  you  use.  And  it  puts  the  Remington 
Rand  salesman  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to 
adapt  the  machine  to  your  needs — instead  of  changing 
your  plan  to  fit  a  less  flexible  machine. 


Ihe  Remington  Rand  salesman  has  information  at  his  finger-tips  on  sixteen  different 
variations  of  customer  accounting.  Consult  him  as  you  would  an  unbiased  expert. 
Let  us  put  a  machine  into  your  accounting  department,  to  handle  your  plan,  on  test, 
without  obligation.  Phone  your  nearest  Remington  Rand  office,  or  write  direct  to — 


Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


NOISEIESS.  STANDARD,  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS . . .  ADDING,  CALCULATING,  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES . . .  PUNCHED-CARD  ACCOUNTING  AND  TABUUTING 
MACHINES . . .  KARDEX  VISIBLE  SYSTEALS,  RECORD  PROTECTION,  FILING  METHODS  AND  EQUIPMENT,  LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES . . .  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS  EQUIP- 
AND  OTHER  PRECISION  PRODUOS  INCLUDING  THE  FAMOUS  REMINGTON  DUAL  CLOSE-SHAVER— DEALERS,  SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  IN  517  CITIES 


I  MENT. 
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in  the  past  tew  years  has  encoun¬ 
tered  difficulty  in  meeting  his  ob¬ 
ligations,  but  now  with  better  con¬ 
ditions,  wants  to  open  an  account, 
riiese  applications  should  be  most 
carefully  investigated  and  given 
every  consideration.  The  first  step 
is  to  determine  his  present  finan¬ 
cial  position  as  well  as  his  future 
prospects.  Then  the  reason  for  his 
past  delinquency  should  be  deter¬ 
mined,  and  if  caused  by  conditions 
beyond  his  control,  he  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  reestab¬ 
lish  his  credit,  with  a  very  definite 
understanding  as  to  limits  and 
terms. 

“Credit  managers  will  do  well  to 
follow  closely  employment  trends, 
especially  in  industries  related  to 
national  defense  programs,  and 
must  organize  their  departments  so 
as  to  be  in  a  position  to  curtail 
installment  as  well  as  charge  pur¬ 
chases  in  anticipation  of  the  time 
when  the  need  for  national  defense 
no  longer  exists. 

“We  should  give  thought  to  the 
future  when  prices  reach  their  peak 
and  then  start  to  tumble.  When 
that  time  comes,  we  must  so  ar¬ 
range  our  installment  selling  that 
balances  due  w’ill  reflect  a  substan¬ 
tial  investment  by  the  customer 
based  on  the  current  replacement 
cost  of  the  merchandise  involved 
in  order  that  our  equity  may  be 
protected.” 

The  Question  of  Soft  Goods 

Outlining  some  of  the  problems 
raised  by  installment  selling  of 
soft  goods,  Mr.  Gay  explained  that, 
“The  rapid  growth  of  installment 
sales  in  department  stores  during 
the  past  few  years  has  brought  to 
the  mind  of  management  many 
varied  questions.  Among  them— 
‘How  far  should  we  go  with  respect 
to  selling  soft  gCKKls  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time?’  ‘Should 
the  customer  be  required  to  make 
a  down  payment,  and  if  so,  how- 
much?’  ‘On  what  should  the  carry¬ 
ing  charge  be  based?’  ‘Under 
present  conditions,  should  we  con¬ 
sider  shortening  terms  on  all  in¬ 
stallment  selling,  l)oth  hard  and 
soft  goods?’ 

“The  selling  of  soft  goods  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  is  noth¬ 
ing  new.  Just  look  at  your  regular 
charge  accounts  receivable  and 
note  how  many  pay  in  from  60  to 
120  days.  If  your  divisional  credit 


man,  or  whoever  is  responsible  for 
the  collection  of  such  accounts,  has 
sufficient  time  on  his  hands  to  fol¬ 
low  up  these  slow  payers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  many  more  delinquent 
accounts  that  more  urgently  re¬ 
quire  his  attention,  he  is*  either  a 
marvel  or  doesn’t  have  enough 
work  to  do  ordinarily.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  these  observations  are 
somewhat  beside  the  point,  but 
bring  up  very  forcibly  the  question 
as  to  whether  such  accounts  should 
have  originally  been  opened  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  several  popular 
types  of  soft  goods  installment  ac¬ 
counts,  or  should  at  this  time  be 
converted  to  such.  Therein  lies  a 
question  of  store  policy  which  each 
and  every  individual  store  must 
decide.  And  this  decision  should 
be  greatly  influenced  by  (1)  the 
type  of  community  in  which  the 
store  is  located,  (2)  the  price  level 
of  the  merchandise  carried,  (3)  the 
financial  status  of  the  trade  to 
wffiich  the  store  caters. 

“Stores  catering  to  the  ‘carriage 
trade’  should  by  all  means  avoid 
any  extensive  promotion  of  soft 
goods  installment  accounts,  and 
use  the  installment  appeal  for  the 
sale  of  long  term  hard  merchan¬ 
dise.  On  the  other  hand,  stores 
catering  to  a  class  of  trade  whose 
income  is  limited  will  do  w'ell  to 
employ  a  type  of  soft  goods  install¬ 
ment  plan,  provided  the  amount  of 
the  customer’s  purchases  can  be 
easily  and  definitely  controlled. 

“Some  type  of  Coupon  .Account 
or  Letter  of  Credit  is  best  suited 


TT^HENEVER  an  executive 
~  '  talks  about  the  importance  of 
his  job  he  runs  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  self-praise  or  of  brag¬ 
ging.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Sig 
Weisskerz,  Credit  Manager  of  The 
Union  Company  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  who  gave  a  very  piertinent 
appraisal  of  the  growing  import¬ 
ance  of  the  credit  function  in  the 
retail  store  organization. 

If  any  notion  might  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  some  that  Mr. 
Weisskerz  did  indulge  in  bragging, 
it  was  scotched  effectively  by  his 
l)Oss,  Robert  Levy,  President  of 
The  Union  Company,  who  hap- 


to  a  positive  control  of  the  custom¬ 
er’s  purchases,  with  the  Coupon 
•Account  having  a  decided  edge 
from  a  cost  standpoint,  in  that  only 
six  entries  are  necessary  on  the 
ledger  card. 

“The  decision  as  to  the  length  of 
time  soft  goods  installment  ac¬ 
counts  should  be  extended  is  also 
a  matter  involving  store  jiolicy. 
Up  to  now',  general  practice  has 
been  to  limit  such  accounts  to 
three  months.  Some  stores  require 
a  33-1/3%  down  payment  while 
others  require  no  down  payment 
at  all.  -A  few’  have  even  gone  to  six 
months  with  no  down  payment. 

Should  Terms  Be  Shortened? 

“.Another  question  facing  us  now 
is:  ‘Under  present  conditions 

should  W'e  consider  shortening 
terms  on  all  installment  selling, 
both  hard  and  soft  goods?’  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  hard  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  sold  over  too  long  a 
period  of  time  as  evidenced  by  the 
adoption  of  shorter  terms  by  stores 
formerly  selling  major  electrical 
appliances  on  a  three  year  plan, 
and  charging  18%  for  that  service. 
Had  the  36  month  plan  proved 
satisfactory,  more  stores  today 
would,  no  doubt,  be  selling  other 
merchandise  on  those  terms.  For 
the  most  jiart,  how'ever,  changing 
conditions,  often  outside  of  the 
customer’s  control,  make  this  type 
of  selling  a  precarious  proposition 
at  best.  World  conditions  just  now- 
are  not  conducive  to  long  term  in¬ 
stallment  contracts  of  anv  kind.” 


pened  to  be  in  the  audience.  Said 
Mr.  Levy:  “Quite  often  we  hear 
convention  speakers  atbocate  high- 
sounding  principles  and  practices 
only  to  discover  subsequentlv  that 
they  do  not  live  up  to  them  in  their 
stores.”  Mr.  Levy  not  only  en¬ 
dorsed  everything  Mr.  Weisskerz 
advocated,  but  he  told  his  listeners 
that  he  could  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  the  speaker  practises  what  he 
preaches. 

Urging  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  top  management  and  credit 
executive,  Mr.  Weisskerz’s  talk  in¬ 
cluded  the  follow-ing  pertinent 
thoughts  which  every  store  owner 
might  study  at  this  time: 


Giving  the  Credit  Function  Its  Proper  Place 
in  Store  Organization 
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“It  I  were  the  head  of  a  retail 
establishment,  I  would  formulate 
a  definite  credit  policy  and  upon 
that  policy  the  business  structure 
of  mv  establishment  would  be 
founded.  After  agreeing  upon  a 
policy,  I  would  find  some  one  in 
the  store  to  see  that  the  policy  was 
carried  out.  I  know  of  no  more 
coinj)etent  person  to  invest  that 
authority  in,  than  a  capable  credit 
executive. 

“Once  the  policy  of  the  store  is 
established  and  the  authority  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  credit  manager,  there 
should  be  none  of  the  interference 
which  frequently  occurs  in  depart¬ 
ment  or  specialty  stores  where  the 
skillfully  prepared  plans  of  the 
credit  manager  are  changed  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  by  someone 
not  sympathetic  with  what  the 
(ledit  manager  is  attempting  to  do. 

.\n  Administrative  Executive 

“  To  me  the  credit  manager’s  job 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
entire  retail  organization.  You 
have  your  many  department  mana¬ 
gers  in  your  organization  who  are 
resjionsible  for  their  particular 
dejtartment,  but  the  credit  mana¬ 
ger  is  responsible  for  more  than 
one  department.  He  handles  the 
business  of  all  departments  which 
amounts  to  the  major  portion  of 
the  entire  store  business. 

“The  average  management  in 
the  retail  store  spends  a  lot  of 
time  with  the  other  department 
managers  but  neglects,  I  know  un¬ 
intentionally,  his  credit  manager. 
If  I  were  the  owner  of  a  retail  store 
my  credit  manager  would  be  on 
the  exectitive  board  and  would  be 
present  at  all  meetings  pertaining 
to  the  active  management  of  the 
store,  as  his  advice  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  should  prove  most  beneficial. 

“My  credit  manager  would  be  a 
born  leader,  a  person  in  whom  I 
had  a  lot  of  confidence,  a  person 
in  whom  everyone  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  would  have  con¬ 
fidence.  I  would  back  my  credit 
executive  in  his  decisions,  although 
I  know  he  will  make  mistakes. 

“I  would  not  expect  my  credit 
manager  to  be  a  ‘glorified  book¬ 
keeper’.  I  would  not  expect  him 
to  do  a  lot  of  detail  work  in  the 
department  that  coidd  be  done  by 
someone  holding  a  minor  position 
in  the  credit  office.  I  would  expect 


him  to  be  the  executive  head  of 
the  credit  department  and  function 
as  such. 

“I  would  expect  my  credit  mana¬ 
ger  to  keep  me  informed  as  to  the 
status  of  my  business.  Once  a 
month  the  controller  of  the  store 
gi\es  the  management  a  picture  of 
the  business.  The  store  manage¬ 
ment  gets  a  complete  picture  of  his 
\arious  departments  in  the  store 
through  his  department  heads  and 
through  figures  compiled  by  the 
controller.  But  what  does  the  store 
head  know  about  his  credit  depart¬ 
ment?  I  don’t  believe  the  average 
store  head  knows  the  number  of 
active  charge  accounts  in  his  store. 

Using  the  Credit  Department 

“If  I  were  the  head  of  the  store, 

1  would  expect  my  credit  manager 
monthly  to  give  me  a  report  of  his 
ilcpartment’s  activities.  In  that  re¬ 
port  I  woidd  like  to  know  the 
number  of  new  accounts  opened, 
the  number  of  applications  for 
tredit  that  were  rejected.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  status  of  my  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  get  an  analy¬ 
sis  or  aging  of  the  accounts  month¬ 
ly. 

“I  would  be  very  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  knowing  what  firms  the  new 
applicants  for  credit  in  my  store 
are  giving  for  reference.  I  would 
like  to  know  from  what  parts  of 
the  city  these  applicants  are  com¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  know  from 
the  credit  manager,  what  parts  of 
the  city  we  are  getting  a  major 
share  of  business  from.  I  would 
like  to  know  from  what  parts  of 
the  city  we  are  getting  little  or  no 
business. 

“I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
inactive  accounts  were  revived 
during  the  month  and  I  would  like 
to  know  how  many  active  accounts 
became  inactive  during  the  month. 
Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  know 
from  what  departments  in  the  store 
customers  are  buying  and  also  from 
what  departments  customers  are 
not  buying. 

“In  other  words.  I  would  like  to 
know  from  my  credit  manager  the 
exact  status  of  my  credit  business. 
\Vhen  vou  analyze  your  business 
you  will  find  that  lietter  than  fifty- 
five  percent  of  the  total  business 
of  your  store  is  done  on  credit 
today.  .So  the  credit  manager  is 
liotter  enabled  to  give  you  this  pic¬ 


ture  of  your  business  than  any 
other  executive  in  your  store. 

“In  every  well  regulated  store, 
it  is  customary  to  take  inventory 
either  once  or  twice  a  year  or 
oftener  as  the  storekeeping  policy 
of  the  firm  may  require,  but  what 
does  the  credit  department  do 
about  their  department? 

“I  would  expect  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  at  least  once  a  year  from 
my  credit  department.  I  believe  it 
is  necessary  that  we  all  have  an 
honest  to  goodness  examination 
yearly  so  that  we  can  correct  the 
mistakes  we  have  made.  It  would 
be  a  most  Avorthwhile  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  my  credit  manager  after 
he  had  pulled  his  P  &  L  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  take  the 
application  cards  from  their  files 
and  hold  a  sort  of  post  mortem. 
Uarefully  go  over  each  application 
with  the  members  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  and  find  out.  if  he  can, 
Avhy  the  account  went  bad,  so  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  year  can  be 
corrected  for  the  coming  year.  I 
believe  that  you  can  do  more  in 
the  way  of  educating  the  personnel 
of  your  department  in  this  way 
than  all  the  lectures  you  can  give 
them. 

What  a  P  &  L  Inventory  Shows 

“Here  are  a  feAv  observations  I 
have  made  when  I  made  a  Post 
Mortem  of  my  P  &  L  accounts  by 
going  over  their  applications  for 
credit. 

“First;  .-Xfter  receiving  a  credit 
report  from  the  Credit  Bureau,  we 
paid  no  attention  to  the  adverse 
reports  we  received.  Thought  Ave 
Avere  smarter  than  the  other  felloAv. 
Took  a  chance  and  lost. 

“Second:  Could  not  Avait  for  a 
complete  report  on  applicant,  but 
opened  account  from  information 
on  file  in  Bureau.  When  complete 
report  came  in,  it  Avas  too  late.  We 
lost  again. 

“Third:  Opened  the  account 
Avhen  applicant  already  had  more 
obligations  than  he  could  meet. 

“Fourth:  Oversold  customer. 

When  he  should  have  had  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  credit,' Ave  sold  him  the 
maximum. 

“Fifth:  Did  not  have  a  thorough 
understanding  with  the  applicant 
as  to  how  the  account  Avas  to  be 
paid. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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ALES  PROMOTION 


Two  outstanding  features  of 
the  several  sessions  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
were  the  Copy  session  and  the  Di¬ 
rect  Mail  session. 

The  Copy  session  was  unique  in 
that  the  “board  of  experts”  was 
made  up  entirely  of  women,  among 
them  being:  Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon, 
Publicity  Director,  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York;  Marjorie  Green- 
baum.  Copy  Chief,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.  Inc.,  Helen  Freeman,  Assistant 
Advertising  Manager,  Burger- 
Phillips  Company,  Birmingham, 
Ala.:  Wilda  Vehlow,  Advertising 
Manager,  Meyers- Arnold,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.;  Anne  Comeford,  Meyer- 
Both  Company,  New  York;  Jesse 
Nancy  Grice,  Editor,  Department 
Store  Buyer,  New  York;  Vivian 
Freeman,  Metro  Associated  Ser¬ 
vices,  New  York. 

The  chairman  was  Paul  E. 
Murphy,  sales  promotion  manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.  Inc. 

The  session  discussed  all  phases 
of  modern  copy  in  its  relation  to 
Sales  Promotion  and  National  De¬ 
fense. 

The  Direct  Mail  session  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Willard  H.  Campbell, 
Publicity  Director  of  G.  Fox  &  Co., 
Hartford.  He  was  assisted  by  a 
“board  of  experts”  from  various 
fields  including  retailing,  printing, 
lithography,  all  of  whom  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  the  view¬ 
points  of  these  representative  crafts. 
The  purpose  of  the  session  was  to 
bring  to  light  the  latest  and  most 
successful  methods  of  planning  di¬ 
rect  by  mail  programs  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  retail  store.  The  session  took 
up  the  question  of  list  building,  list 
maintenance,  selection  of  territor¬ 
ies,  types  of  copy  to  be  used,  meth¬ 
ods  of  production,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Under  the  topic,  “Advertising 
Under  National  Defense”  another 
session  considered  more  general 
problems  of  promotional  objectives 
and  planning.  Mrs.  Dorothy  E. 
Swenson,  Vice-President  and  Pub¬ 
licity  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn  and  retiring  chairman  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Some  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
three  sessions  are  briefed  in  these 
pages. 


Going  National 

By  Abbott  Kimball,  President,  Ahfxttt  Kimball  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  store  that  wishes  to  retain 
its  greatness  must  widen  its 
advertising  outlook,  broaden  its 
advertising  methods,  and  get  set  to 
think  .  .  .  not  in  terms  of  its  own 
town  or  country  ...  .  but  in  terms 
of  the  nation  and  even  of  the 
planet.  Earth. 

The  trend  of  the  tide  of  popula¬ 
tion  has  turned.  The  shift  today 
is  away  from  the  cities.  City  liv¬ 
ing’s  too  uncomfortable.  Bomb¬ 
ings  in  Europe  have  given  us  a 
nasty  lesson  in  their  possible 
danger  in  time  of  war.  Modern 
transportation  and  communication 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  bring 
up  our  children  in  country  cool¬ 
ness  and  quiet  .  .  .  five  miles  from 
our  grocery,  forty  miles  from  our 
jobs,  a  day’s  drive  from  our  im¬ 
portant  trading  centre  where  we 
make  our  major  purchases. 

In  1920,  no  great  city  showed 
a  decrease  in  population.  In  1930, 
four  showed  a  decrease.  In  1940, 
29  of  our  92  cities  with  over 
100,000  population  show  a  decrease. 

It  is  this  new  dimension  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  determined  today  by 
50-mile-an-hour  car  driving  speed 
.  .  .  determined  tomorrow'  by  100- 
mile-an-hour  private  plane  flying 
speed,  that  makes  the  forward- 
minded  merchant  begin  to  build  a 
national  reputation  for  his  store. 

Through  national  advertising, 
placed  in  key  media,  he  reaches  the 
leaders  of  society  and  fashion. 


Through  clever  merchandising  of 
his  national  campaign  in  his  local 
newspapers  and  in  promotions  to 
store  and  street  traffic,  he  reaches 
his  immediate  customers.  I  hrough 
trade  pajier  pulilicity,  he  shows  his 
manufacturers  and  his  brother 
merchants  that  he  is  abreast  of  tlie 
time,  and  on  the  crest  of  the  wa\e. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  12  benefits 
resulting  to  a  store  from  national 
advertising  properly  merchandised 
locally  ...  4  national  benefits,  5 
local  benefits,  and  3  trade  benefits. 

National  Benefits:  1.  National 
recognition  and  increased  fashion 
prestige  for  your  store:  2.  More 
sales  \olume  from  a  larger  trading 
area;  3.  Better  editorial  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  editors  of  national 
media;  4.  .V  chance  to  show  your 
handsomest  merchandise  dramati¬ 
cally  presented  on  fine  paper. 

Local  Benefits:  1.  Increased 
pride  in  your  store  among  your 
local  customers;  2.  Increased  pride 
in  your  store  among  your  own  per¬ 
sonnel:  3.  Help  in  featuring  and 
selling  your  best  merchandise:  4. 
Better  publicity  stories  in  local  edi¬ 
torial  columns;  5.  More  interest¬ 
ing  promotions  to  store  and  street 
traffic. 

Trade  Benefits:  1.  Better  stand¬ 
ing  for  your  store  in  the  market: 
2.  Better  chances  at  promotion 
plums;  3.  Better  standing  with 
other  retail  houses  for  country-wide 
promotions. 


Who  Shall  Lead? 

By  David  DeGarmo  Smith,  Advertising  Manager, 
Luckey  Platt  ir  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


NO  one  has  any  business  try¬ 
ing  to  lead  even  a  kinder¬ 
garten  maypole  dance  unless  he 
first  puts  his  ow'n  house  in  order. 
If  Sales  Promotion  is  to  lead,  we 
must  first  make  ourselves  w’ortliy 
to  lead. 

Make  a  Job  Analysis  for  your¬ 
self  and  for  every  person  on  your 
sales  promotion  staff,  be  that  staff 


one  person  or  fifty.  Is  all  of  the 
time  being  used  constructively? 
.‘\re  there  too  many  conferences? 

Make  a  Media  Analysis.  How 
much  do  we  really  know  and  what 
do  we  just  “think”  about  the  many 
media  that  we  employ?  If  you 
were  faced  by  an  immediate  budget 
slash  which  media  could  and  would 
you  drop  first?  Why?  Are  you 
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The  Intelligent  Distribution  of  a  Display  Budget 

Hy  Samlf.i.  lii.iM.  l)i.sf)lay  Manner),  Giinhel  Brothers,  Xeu>  York,  X.  Y. 


(crtaiii  that  \()u  arc  not  paying  for 
(liipl  irate  coverages?  Ate  your 
records  of  pultlicily  restilis  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  they  can  possibly  l)e? 

Make  a  Hudget  Analysis.  .\re 
\ou  certain  that  yon  are  allotting 
proper  proportions  of  your  budget 
to  each  classificatiott?  Is  your 
budget  iti  a  form  that  is  Ilexihle 
enough  to  assimilate  a  goodly  in¬ 
crease  or  a  drastic  dit  without  dis- 
rui)ting  the  tempo  and  the  elfec- 
tiveness  of  yrmr  publicity  pro¬ 
gram? 

Atialy/e  your  Interior  Promotion 
efforts.  Is  your  program  being  car¬ 
ried  through  consistently  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  imagination 
with  which  it  was  coticeived?  C^an 
it  he  bettered?  What  steps  could 
you  take  to  expand  or  contract 
these  ellorts? 

In  exactly  the  satne  vein  ex¬ 
amine  with  a  cohl  and  impartial 
eye  yotir  Window  ellorts,  vottr 
sign  writing,  atul  every  other  one 
of  yotir  promotional  efforts. 

[Mr.  .Smith  thett  exhibited  a 
series  of  charts  to  illustrate  the 
poitits  he  was  makitig  as  to  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  atiy 
effort  by  .Sales  Promotitm  to  assittne 
leadership. 

“1  am  firtnly  convinced,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  we  of  Sales  Promotion 
can  do  the  job.  1  am  etjtially  firm¬ 
ly  convinced  that  onr  opportunity 
is  close  at  hand  and  I  am  even 
more  firmly  convinced  that  if  sales 
promotion  misses  the  boat  this 
time,  it  will  keep  right  on  being 
just  another  functional  division  of 
the  store  working  hard,  grinding 
out  ideas,  planning  ads  and  win¬ 
dows  and  counter  displays.  It  will 
go  right  on  being  the  .section  ol 
the  store  that  has  the  budget  that 
is  most  easily  cut.”] 


Are  we  display  managers  gen¬ 
erally  putting  loo  much 
stress  on  one  phase  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  neglecting  many  other 
problems  that  should  receive  closer 
planning  and  supervision?  Von 
will  no  doubt  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  the  average  store  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  most  |}rominent 
front  of  the  store  windows  to  such 
an  extent  and  with  such  a  great 
degree  of  extratagance  and  elabo- 
raieitess.  that  many  other  import¬ 
ant  needs  are  impossible  to  fulfill, 
because  praclitallv  the  whole 
budget  has  gone  in  almost  one 
direction. 

Isn't  it  true  that  wiitdows  on  the 
side  street  in  many  of  the  stores 
are  generally  negletied  and  leceive 
only  s(anl  attention?  Isn’t  it  most 
important  that  we  follow  tip  verv 
(losely  the  buying  and  reftirnish- 
ing  of  fixtures  for  dilferent  dejtari- 
ments,  which  is  also  one  of  our 
responsibilities? 

.\nother  subject  which  I  feel 
retpiires  discussion  is  the  fixture 
expenditures  for  departmental 
needs.  Almost  every  de|)artment 
store  has  a  display  budget  broken 
down  intf)  semi-annual  or  annual 
portions,  depending  on  the  fiscal 
system  of  the  store.  In  this  budget 
certain  funds  are  set  aside  to  take 
care  of  presenting  l!ie  pictorial  and 
promotional  pictures  in  the  win¬ 
dows.  I  hen  there  is  another  ap¬ 


pro|)riation  set  aside  for  the  em- 
hellishment  of  the  interior,  such  as 
departmental  and  seasonal  shop 
atmosphere  and  Cihristmas  decora¬ 
tions  and  day  to  day  promotions. 
There  is  a  budget  for  fixture  re- 
tpiirements.  With  this  budget  the 
Display  Manager  is  supposed  to 
buy  fixtures  for  the  proper  display 
of  merchandise,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  respective  depart¬ 
ments. 

Why  has  this  budget  become 
used  np  so  tpiickly  that  the  Display 
.Manager  was  unable  to  buy  the 
necessary  fixtures?  I’ll  tell  you 
whv— Because  the  desire  to  draina- 
ti/e  the  main  front  of  the  store  was 
the  primary  objective  which  the 
Displav  Manager  had  in  mind,  and 
he  probably  used  up  almost  every 
penny  of  his  budget  in  attaining 
these  ends,  so  that  there  was  hardly 
anvthing  left  for  the  other  uses,  for 
which  plans  and  funds  were  appro¬ 
priated. 

Do  not  in  any  way  neglect  the 
dramatization  of  yotir  main  front, 
but  increase  to  greater  effort  the 
development  of  your  tpiieter  sectors 
of  your  store,  and  pound  away 
ceaselessly  mitil  you  have  attained 
results.  Do  not  “rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul”  in  the  use  of  your  display 
funds.  .See  that  the  monies  planned 
in  the  budget  for  their  respective 
purposes  are  applied  for  the  various 
uses  to  the  fullest  degree. 


Salespeople  Plus  Display  Equal  6,000  Interior  Changes 

By  B.  Lewis  Posen,  Publicity  Director, 

Hochschild,  Kohu  ir  Company,  Baltimore 


Pre-Evaluation 
The  talk  delivered  In  Dr. 
Lharles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  .\sso- 
ciate  Professor  of  Retailing, 
.School  of  Retailing,  Xew 
:  York  University  on  “Pre- 
^  Evaluate  ^’onr  .Advertising- 
In  .Sell  Defense”  will  appear 
'  in  full,  with  illustrations,  in 
['  the  .April  issue  of  The 
I  Bii.i.etin. 


WE  have  a  fine,  although 
small,  display  department. 
One  assistant  is  in  charge  of 
windows  and  exteriors— the  other 
is  resjjonsible  for  all  interiors, 
exhibitions  in  and  out  of  the 
store,  etc.  We  have  two  staff  ar¬ 
tists— young  women,  several  trim¬ 
mers.  a  carpenter,  a  painter,  a 
porter— and  a  budget!  Eleven 
people  in  all,  to  make  an  average 
of  three  changes  every  two  weeks 
in  seventeen  windows  and  cases— 
to  handle  probably  more  exhibits 
at  Fairs  and  Home  Shows  and  Footl 


Shows,  etc.  than  most  stores  do— 
and  to  make  (iOOO  interior  changes 
a  year— about  120  changes  a  week! 

\o,  we’re  not  miracle  workers! 
We  merely  have  an  auxiliary  staff 
of  (lOO  to  1000  display  people  to 
drain  from!  I  mean  otir  .Selling 
Staff,  onr  Training  Department, 
onr  Fashion  Uopywriter  (we  have 
no  stylist  as  such) ,  our  Department 
Managers,  onr  Merchandise  Men 
and  otir  .Shopper. 

Once  a  year  we  have  a  series  of 
Display  Ulasses.  .A  person  from 
each  selling  department  is  selected 
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A  quality  impression  is  made  by  the  name 


Du  Pont.  Every  week  in  millions  of  American 


homes  the  name  Du  Pont  is  seen,  heard,  or  spoken. 
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CUT  THE  RETAIL  COST 


(IF  IDENTIFICATION 


The  physical  act  of  writing;  ‘'^rayon/'^  on  price  tags  is  only  part  of  the  retail 
cost  of  identification.  Goods  must  he  sorted  and  tagging  supervised.  Invoices  must 
be  reviewed  to  check  yarn  content.  Where  invoices  omit  fibre  information,  time- 
consuming  correspondence  or  tests  are  necessary. 

This  considerable  expense  can  be  cut.  Identification  can  he  more  efficient  — 
consumer  information  more  complete.  How?  Simply  ask  your  sources, "Which  goods 
are  made  of  Du  Pont  Rayon  yarns?”  Then  ask  them  to  deliver  this  merchandise 
with  Du  Pont  tags  attached. 

Without  confusion,  Du  Pont  identification  does  a  three-way  job:  (1)  It  gives  fibre 
content  as  required  by  the  Rayon  Rules.  (2)  It  gives  care  instruction.  (3)  It  carries 
the  name  Du  Pont,  the  name  that  means  most  to  the  public. 

RA  YON  DIVISION,  E.  /.  DV  PONT  l)E  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.),  EMPIRE  STATE  BLDG.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Merchant-ize  Your  Advertising  Department 

By  \Vii.i)A  V’k.hi.ow,  Adi'criising  Mtniagrr,  Mrycrs-A)  iiold, 
(hrnwille,  S.  C. 


to  attend  tlicse  classes— and  the 
Tiaininj>  Diiectoi  does  the  select¬ 
ing.  The  store  gets  the  iK-nelit  of: 

1.  rite  salespeople  tvho  are  most 
likely  to  profit  l)y  display  train¬ 
ing;  and 

2.  The  eventual  rotation  in  train¬ 
ing  of  the  “regulars”  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  this 
means  that  a  great  many  sales¬ 
people  will  have  had  this  training 
to  help  themselves  and  the  store. 

Onr  Trainees  are  allowed  suffi¬ 
cient  time  off  from  their  regular 
duties  to  attend  the  once-a-week 
classes.  I'hey  are  taiight  the  proper 
use  of  color,  fundameutals  of  de- 
sigti,  arrangement  and  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  uses.  The  time  of  year 
and  the  considerations  involved  in 
special  promotions  are  elucidated 
The  importance  of  proper  co¬ 
ordination  of  merchandise  and  ac¬ 
cessories  is  stressed. 

They  learn  to  handle  merchan¬ 
dise— and  they  are  shown  what’s 
wrong  and  how  to  make  it  right, 
or  what  is  right  and  how  to  make 
it  better- or,  as  important,  how  to 
do  it  again  the  same  way  and  get 
it  right  again!  Our  display  mana¬ 
ger,  who  conducts  this  six-week 
course,  says  it  is  the  bright  spot  of 
his  year,  and  he  finds  his  pupils 
apt  and  interested  and  the  job  of 
teaching  them  by  doing  and  by 
example  an  easy  and  effective  one. 

■After  the  six-  weeks  of  inten¬ 
sive  instruction,  the  Trainees  are 
“graduated”  at  a  dinner  given  in 
our  Tea  Room  after  store  hours. 
Each  student  sets  up  his  or  her  own 
display  in  the  Tea  Room  (of 
course,  of  the  type  used  in  the  de¬ 
partment  in  tvhich  he  or  she 
works) .  These  displays  are  judged 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
Store  Manager,  the  Training  Di¬ 
rector,  the  Display  Manager  and  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  prizes 
are  awarded  for  the  best  displays 
resulting  from  our  training. 

But  that’s  not  the  end  of  the 
story-or  the  job!  WE  FOLLOAV 
1 HROUGH— we  put  the  gradu¬ 
ates  and  their  newly  acquired  dis¬ 
play  knowledge  to  work.  Our 
Training  Department  and  Displav 
Department  work  closely  with  the 
salespeople.  We  get  displays  where 
everyljody  talks  al)out  getting  them 
—at  the  point  of  sale! 


IBELIEA’E  most  copywriters  are 
better  writers  than  they  are 
merchants.  Most  of  them  became 
interested  at  first  in  copywriting 
Itecause  they  like  to  write.  .And 
many  jjeople  who  like  to  write 
don’t  like  figures  and  business  de¬ 
tails. 

l.et’s  consider  how  a  copywriter 
works  under  one  system  used  in 
manv  stores.  I'lie  coat  tlepartment 
is  to  have  an  ad.  So  the  copy¬ 
writer  goes  to  the  department, 
finds  the  l)uyer  and  they  l<K)k  over 
the  stock.  Here  are  some  simple, 
black  reefers.  Nothing  new  or  ex¬ 
citing  about  them,  the  copywriter 
says— and  the  Ituyer  agrees,  per¬ 
haps  with  the  unconscious  thought, 
“They’re  selling  fast  anyhow  with¬ 
out  an  ad.”  .So  they  look  around 
some  more  and  discover  several 
plaid  coats  with  new'  drawstring 
necklines  and  raglan  sleeves.  I'he 
copywriter  with  a  nose  for  news 
atul  fashion  interest  says  immedi¬ 
ately,  “I  saw  one  in  V’ogue.  These 
will  make  a  swell  ad.”  The  buyer 
is  pleased  and  declares,  “W’e’re  the 
first  store  in  town  to  have  them 

t(K).” 

.So  the  copywriter  goes  off  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  write  the  ad. 
First  to  Present,  she  writes,  and 
.As  .Seen  in  Vogue.  'I'hen  she  goes 
on  with  such  clever  copy  that  all 
the  other  advertising  departments 
in  town  take  notice.  The  ad  may 
Ite  reproduced  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  Vet  it’s  entirely  possible  that 
as  far  as  results  were  concerned 
the  ad  was  a  complete  flop— w'hich 
the  copywriter  may  or  may  not  find 
out. 

Maybe  the  coats  had  been  in  the 
department  long  enough  to  be 
shown  to  several  hundred  custom¬ 
ers— without  one  being  sold.  If 
this  is  true,  it  shouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  ad  didn’t  pay  divi¬ 
dends  .  .  .  regardless  of  how  well 
it  was  prepared.  It  may  ha\e 
drawn  customers  into  the  store  to 
see  the  coats  but  maybe  the  style 
was  t<K)  extreme  for  that  store— 
maybe  the  fabric  w’as  too  light  or 
too  heavy— maybe  the  colors 
weren’t  right— maybe  the  coats 


ditin’t  lit  properly  .  .  .  or  maybe 
tlie  price  wasn’t  what  the  custom- 
eis  of  that  store  wanted  to  pay. 

.\n  ad  on  the  reefers  that  were 
ahead)  selling  well  and  were  evi- 
dentlv  what  customers  of  that 
store  wautetl,  probably  would  have 
brought  much  better  returns. 

It  may  be  that  some  advertising 
managers  or  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
gers  can  direct  a  promotion  ]>ro- 
gram  so  cajjably  that  it’s  sufficient 
for  cop)W’riters  to  sit  and  write 
about  assigned  items— without 
bothering  their  heads  over  figures 
or  reasons  why.  But  copswriters 
might  do  a  better  job  if  let  in  on 
the  secret  of  what’s  going  on. 
Then,  too,  copywriters  tpiite  often 
graduate  into  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  and  it  might  pay  to  give  them 
a  foundation  in  retailing. 

What  Copywriters  Should  Know 

Certainly  there  must  be  some 
reason  why  a  study  of  publicity 
expenses  brings  to  light  so  many 
failings  in  the  merchandise  angle 
of  advertising. 

It  may  not  be  strictly  necessary 
lot  ati  atlvertising  manager  or  copy- 
wi  iter  to  know  about  turnover  and 
open-to-buy  procedure  atul  other 
phases  of  a  department  managers’ 
work.  But  knowing  how  depart¬ 
ments  operate  can  bring  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  closer  to  the  rest 
of  the  store.  If  the  advertising 
manager  or  copywriter  knows  the 
buyer’s  problems,  can  talk  the  same 
language  and  be  really  understand¬ 
ing.  the  buyer  can  express  herself 
better  and  have  more  confidence. 

Merchandise  men  and  buyers 
haven’t  studied  advertising  so  it’s 
(ostly  to  give  them  an  entirely  free 
hand  in  choosing  the  items  to  be 
advertised.  I'hey’re  so  enthusiastic 
about  anything  they  buy  they  just 
know  an  ad  will  bring  customers 
Hocking.  'I'cM),  it’s  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  get  away  from  the 
idea  of  wanting  to  advertise  some¬ 
thing  they’re  stuck  with— they  just 
know  an  ad  will  move  it. 

The  copywriter  who  doesn’t  get 
the  whole  picture  is  likely  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there’s  no 
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accounting  for  what  an  ad  will  do. 
She’ll  work  hard,  write  an  ad  that 
is  really  good.  It  doesn’t  pull— but 
she  doesn’t  realize  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  wasn’t  selling  anyway  and 
just  isn’t  wanted.  Another  day  this 
same  copywriter  prepares  an  ad  she 
knows  is  just  average  and  a  lot  of 
the  merchandise  sells.  She  may  not 
understand  the  item  made  the 
difference.  It  still  doesn’t  make  ad¬ 
vertising  an  exact  science— but  get¬ 
ting  the  whole  picture  makes  it 
seem  less  puzzling.  The  copywriter 
who  is  closer  to  the  merchandise 
picture  can  make  more  sense  out  of 
what  she’s  doing  and  will  try 
harder  to  write  selling  ads,  instead 


of  feeling  that  she’s  shooting  in  the 
dark.  She  becomes  more  conscious 
of  how  the  public  reacts  to  her  ads 
and  is  less  interested  in  what  other 
advertisers  may  think  about  her 
clever  phrasing. 

Of  course  it  takes  more  time  to 
study  all  the  facts  and  figures— in¬ 
stead  of  just  writing  copy.  And 
most  copywriters  are  kept  pretty 
busy.  But  fewer  ads  and  better¬ 
pulling  ads  is  a  worthy  goal.  Even 
the  cost  of  another  member  on  an 
ad\ertising  staff  is  small,  compared 
to  the  difference  in  an  efficient  ad- 
tertising  program  and  a  mediocre 
one.  Every  ad  that  fails  to  bring 
possible  results  costs  double— not 


only  the  expense  of  running  it  but 
the  loss  in  sales  the  right  ad  should 
produce. 

The  advertising  department 
shouldn’t  be  kept  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  store  .  .  .  but  made  a 
j)art  of  the  picture.  Why  not  a 
staff  meeting  at  least  once  a  week 
to  consider  ads,  not  just  as  ads, 
but  in  relation  to  store  figures? 
W'hy  shouldn’t  copywriters— and 
even  artists— feel  that  they  play  a 
definite  part  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  store  makes  a 
profit?  For  greater  returns  from 
your  advertising  dollar,  merchant- 
ize  your  advertising  department. 


Peck  8C  Peck  Wins  Wolf  Retail  Award 


PECK  &  PECK,  of  New  York, 
women’s  apparel  specialty  store 
organization,  was  winner  of 
the  annual  Wolf  Retail  Award  for 
the  most  effective  package  created 
and  used  in  a  retail  store  in  1940. 

The  award  is  given  each  year  by 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  of  the  Kaufmann 
Department  Store,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 
Packages  from  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  were  judged  by  a  jury 
consisting  of:  Richard  E.  Bach,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 
Egmon  Ahrens,  industrial  designer; 
Ellen  Hess,  of  Tide  Magazine; 
C.  B.  Larabee,  of  Printers’  Ink 
Publications;  Albert  Q.  Maisel,  of 
Modern  Packaging  Magazine;  and 
Ben  Lewis,  package  designer. 

The  Peck  &  Peck  award  was  for 
a  Christmas  box  created  by  the 
store  and  used  during  the  recent 
holiday  season. 

Other  winners  in  the  various 
classifications  were  the  following; 

1.  Recognition  for  the  package 
of  greatest  attractiveness  printed 
in  single  color— Hand  Lotion 
Bottle  of  Ed.  Schuster  R:  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

2.  Recognition  for  the  package 
of  greatest  attractiveness  printed 
in  more  than  one  color— Bath  Soap 
package  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark. 

3.  Recognition  for  the  most 
effective  package  from  the  point  of 
view  of  shelf  or  counter  visibility 
-Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda  Box  of  B. 
Gertz  8c  Co.,  Jamaica. 

4.  Recognition  for  the  best  re- 
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Peck  &  Peck's  Christmas  box  design,  winner  of 
two  awards  In  the  package  contest. 


designed  package— hosiery  box  of 
Bloomingciale’s,  Inc.,  New  York. 

5.  Recognition  for  the  best 

package  displaying  merchandising 
ingenuity,  regardless  of  adaptation 
of  art— Rite  Hite  Hosiery  Box  of 
Bloomingdale’s,  Inc.,  New  York. 

6.  Recognition  for  the  most 

effective  package  for  customer  con¬ 
venience— Laundry  Service  Box,  of 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 

7.  Recognition  for  the  best  de¬ 
signed  package  used  by  a  single 
group  of  stores— “Gay”  Toilet  Soap 
Package  of  Sears,  Roebuck  8c  Co. 

8.  Recognition  for  the  best 

group  or  family  of  packages— Ap¬ 


parel  and  Accessories  boxes  of  B.  F. 
Dewees  Company,  Philadelphia. 

9.  Recognition  for  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  Christmas  package  design¬ 
ed  by  or  expressly  for  a  store  or 
group  of  stores— Peck  &  Peck 
Christmas  box.  (Also  given  main 
Wolf  Retail  Award.) 

10.  Recognition  for  the  most 
attractive  Christmas  wrapping— 
DePinna,  Inc.,  New' York. 

The  judges  withheld  an  award 
for  the  most  effective  new  package 
developed  for  merchandise  not 
previously  packaged  because  none 
of  the  packages  submitted  were 
considered  as  qualifying. 
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21  Department  Stores  Cited  for  Merit  in  Advertising 


IN  a  competition  for  “The  Best 
Ads  of  ’40”,  stores  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  submitted 
their  most  prized  ads  of  the  year  to 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
the  NRDGA  for  the  awards.  A 
jury  comprising  Wilder  Brecken- 
ridge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.American  Newspap>er  Publishers’ 
.Association;  Dr.  Charles  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University:  Edwin  S.  Friend¬ 
ly,  New  York  Sun;  Ford  Perine, 
Life  Magazine:  and  Herbert 
Stephens,  Printer’s  Ink,  selected 
winners  in  three  volume  classifica¬ 
tions  for  institutional,  omnibus  and 
departmental  advertising.  An  add¬ 
ed  feature  of  the  competition  was 
the  award  of  a  sp>ecial  trophy  given 
by  Joseph  E.  Hanson,  manager  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  to  the 
advertising  staff  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  “the  best  rendering 
of  an  unusual  idea’’  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  entitled  “Macy’s  Salutes 
the  American  Glove  Maker.’’ 

In  connection  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  advertising  staff  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  the 
Joseph  E.  Hanson  trophy  by  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  jury,  Mr,  Hanson  said, 
"This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  staff 
of  the  advertising  department  and 


Macy's  ad,  winner  of  the 
Hanson  award  for  fhe 
"best  rendering  of  an 
unusual  idea." 

not  to  any  one  individual,  since  a 
good  advertisement  is  always  the 
result  of  cooperation  and  team¬ 
work.” 

Large-Store  Winners 

.Among  the  large  stores,  with  an¬ 
nual  sales  of  more  than  five  million 
dollars,  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  won  first  prize 
in  the  institutional  ads,  for  its  ad 
“He  Put  His  Hand  in  Santa’s.” 
Second  award  went  to  The  John 
Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati,  for 
its  institutional  ad,  “Did  Billie 
Come  from  Shillito’s,  Too 
Mother?”  and  third  award  to  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  for  its 
ad  “I  Want  a  13AA.”  Winners 
among  the  larger  stores  in  the 
omnibus  ads  were  as  follows:  first, 
.Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  for  its  en¬ 
try  “Holiday  Ahead;”  second,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  for 
its  ad,  “Refreshing  Georgianas;” 
and  third,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
for  its  ad  “Gift  Desks.”  Winners  in 
the  over  five  million  class  in  the 
specialized  or  departmental  ads 
comf>etition  were:  first,  J.  W. 
Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  for  its 
ad  “Stick  Candy  Stripes;”  second, 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark, 
for  its  ad,  “How  Safe  is  His  Milk?” 


(refrigerator  ad) ;  and  third, 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  for  its 
ad,  “America’s  .Smartest  Shoes.” 

Middle-Volume  Winners 

Winning  stores  in  the  one  to  five 
million  volume  group  were  named 
as  follows:  Institutional  ads:  first, 
Forbes  &  W^allace,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  “Do  You  Remember 
When?”;  second,  J.  M.  High  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta,  Ga.  for  “We  Know 
How”;  and  third,  E.  W.  Edwards 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  for  its 
ad,  “To  Make  Edwards  a  Pleasant 
Place  to  .Shop.”  Omnibus  ads:  first 
prize,  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Spring- 
field,  Mass,  for  “The  W’ay  A’ou 
L(M)k  I'his  Spring;”  second.  Watt 
and  Shand,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for 
“Gifts  for  a  Gay  Holiday  .Affair;” 
and  third.  The  I).  M.  Read  Com¬ 
pany,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  “Fun 
for  .All  and  .All  for  Fun.”  Depart¬ 
mentalized  ads:  first  prize,  Zion  Co¬ 
operative  Mercantile  Institute,  Salt 
Lake  City,  for  “Simplicity  is  Smart¬ 
est;”  Forbes  &:  Wallace,  Springfield, 
Mass,  for  “Furniture  .Sale;”  and 
.Alms  &:  Doepke,  Cincinnati,  for 
“Red,  White  &  Blue.” 

Smaller-Store  Winners 

Meyers-Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
walked  away  with  top  honors 
among  the  smaller  stores,  volume 
up  to  one  million,  in  three  classes 
of  ads.  That  store’s  “Get  IVhat 
You  W^ant,”  won  the  smaller  store 
institutional  award,  its  “Top 
Honor”  in  the  omnibus  ad  entries 
and  its  “Beautiful  Silk  Stockings 
for  Men  to  Give  Women  for  Christ¬ 
mas,”  in  the  departmental  group. 
Other  smaller  store  winners  were: 
Institutional  ads;  second  prize, 
Maurice  Pollock,  Ltd.,  Quebec, 
(Canada,  for  “The  Sun;”  and  third, 
Genung’s  White  Plains,  New  York, 
for  “We  Don’t  Want  to  Exagger¬ 
ate.”  Omnibus:  second  prize, 
■Abraham  Bigelow  Company,  James¬ 
town,  New  York,  for  “Domino,” 
and  third,  J.  W.  Milliken,  Inc,, 
Traverse  City,  Mich,  for  “Spring 
and  Easter.”  Departmental  ads: 
second  prize,  B.  F.  Dewees,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  “.A  Southern  Inter¬ 
lude”  and  third,  J.  W.  Milliken, 
Traverse  City,  for  “Toilet  Goods.” 
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The  Public  Relations  Job  Analyzed 


Ways  and  means  by  which  the  store  can  make  a  continuous,  strong  and  credit¬ 
able  impression,  presented  by  three  speakers  at  a  session  at  which  Edward 
N.  Allen,  Vice-President,  Sage,  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  presided. 


Public  Relations — The  Function  of  Each  Employee 

By  W.  A.  Tatterson,  President,  United  Air  Lines,  Chicago 


JHAV’E  a  peculiar  idea  with  re¬ 
spect  to  public  relations.  I 
think  that  public  relations  is 
the  evaluation  of  the  public  of 
your  particular  philosophy  of  do¬ 
ing  business.  I  feel  that  you  must 
first  have  a  philosophy  of  business 
before  yoti  can  transmit  to  others 
that  philosophy.  If  the  philosophy 
is  gcMKl,  you  have  made  a  sound 
and  favorable  impression;  if  the 
basic  philosophy  is  wrong,  there  is 
no  sound  public  relations  program. 

I  don’t  think  a  public  relations 
man  can  pull  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat. 
If  you  are  right,  you  are  right.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  transmit  that  to 
the  public  in  the  manner  in  which 
you  do  business. 

This  (juestion  of  interesting  em¬ 
ployees  in  their  public  relations 
responsibility  is  one,  as  I  see  it,  of 
basic  philosophy.  We  have  had 
our  employees  taken  away  from  us 
by  two  groups,  in  some  respects: 
■Some  employees  are  thankfid  to 
government  today  for  certain  l)ene- 
fits  that  they  have  received;  others 
may  be  thankful  to  a  labor  union 
for  certain  lienefits  that  they  have 
received,  and  because  those  benefits 
have  come  from  outside  channels, 
at  times  they  are  inclined  to  lx* 
more  friendly  to  those  particular 
factions.  And  when  the  boss  or 
the  company  is  their  secondary 
interest,  and  their  primary  indebt¬ 
edness  remains  with  go\ernment  or 
with  a  labor  union,  you  get  a  poor 
reflection  of  public  relations,  as  I 
see  it,  in  their  dealings  with  the 
piddic. 

.•\  service  to  give  the  proper  pub¬ 
lic  relations  viewpoint  has  one 
fundamental  requirement,  as  I  sec 
it.  Is  that  service  sincere,  or  is  it 
something  that  has  been  mimeo¬ 


graphed  and  sent  out  in  the  form 
of  instructions?  No  service  is  genu¬ 
ine  and  no  public  relations  activity 
brings  the  solid  result  that  tve  all 
want  to  accomplish  unless  it  is 
sincere. 

How  can  we  accomplish  sincerity 
with  our  employees?  We  cannot 
write  to  an  employee  or  to  a 
stewardess,  such  as  I  just  see  com¬ 
ing  in,  and  say,  “You  must  smile; 
you  must  know  your  passengers.” 
We  can  do  that,  but  Itchind  it  must 
be  a  philosophy  that  makes  her 
want  to  smile.  .She  likes  her  com¬ 
pany,  and  it  reflects  sincerely  and 
genuinely— it  is  not  something  that 
is  methodical  or  mechanical. 

Responsibility  to  Employees 

To  accomplish  that  result,  I 
think  management  of  all  business 
must  begin  to  recognize  one  very 
definite  thing,  and  that  is  that  its 
social  obligation  to  its  fellow  hu¬ 
man  beings  is  a  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  going  to  be  a  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business  becau.se  if  we  do  not 
do  it  in  our  own  business,  govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  do  it,  labor  organ¬ 
izations  are  going  to  force  us  to  do 
it,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  what 
docs  it  come  out  to?  It  comes  out 
in  the  form  of  taxes,  about  which 
we  complain. 

Our  theory  is  this:  First  we  must 
have  ability  of  the  individual,  and 
we  assume  a  resjMtnsibility  for  that 
ability  and  the  preservation  of 
ability.  Our  business  moves  fast. 
Its  technical  advancement  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  fast.  Therefore,  man¬ 
agement  must  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  employees  and  keeping 
them  advanced  in  the  techniques 
of  the  business,  preventing  obso¬ 


lescence  of  the  human  Iteing  in 
business. 

In  ten  years,  we  have  already  had 
new  techniques  introduced,  new 
sciences  introduced,  that  eliminated 
a  certain  class  of  labor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  woodworker,  who  at 
one  time  was  a  very  imjjortant  part 
in  our  business  in  the  construction 
of  wings.  When  metal  came  in,  the 
woodworker  went  out.  Manage¬ 
ment  lacked  the  foresight  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  leadership  so  that  that 
wfKxlworker  could  start  on  metal 
long  before  the  day  that  the  last 
wooden  tving  went  through,  so  the 
poor  wotxl worker  went  out. 

'Fherefore,  we  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  first,  that  the  inherent 
ability  is  there,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  leadership  to  keep  that 
ability  modern,  and  that,  of  course, 
has  got  to  be  the  primary  rctpiire- 
ment  in  our  business. 

But  then,  after  that,  comes  our 
compensation.  \Ve  have  never 
been  in  and  try  never  to  get  into 
a  bitter  wage  controversy.  No  good 
can  come  of  it.  As  I  see  it,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
lx;en  through  a  strike  or  a  threat¬ 
ened  strike  to  get  a  wage  increase 
is  that  of  a  rather  militant  and  in¬ 
different  person,  lx?cause  he  has 
the  impression  that  just  last  night, 
he  whipped  the  boss.  We  cannot 
have  a  public  relations  reflection 
through  that  employee  when  he 
feels  that  he  has  just  whipped  the 
top  men  and  the  owners  of  the 
business. 

The  next  question  is  one  of  se¬ 
curity  and  pension  plans.  We  have 
a  pension  plan  in  our  company, 
and  the  theory  iS  security.  1  do 
not  believe  in  security  as  it  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  many  young  men  to¬ 
day.  I  have  many  young  men. 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  who  come  to  me  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  some  business  acquaintance. 
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asking  me  to  interview  them,  and 
there  are  so  many  today  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  business,  but 
within  thirty  minutes,  they  are  ask¬ 
ing  you  what  security  you  have  to 
offer.  I  do  not  feel  that  security 
of  job  is  the  thing  we  can  offer, 
when  ability  is  not  there,  but  I  do 
think  that  w'e  can  offer  and  should 
offer  that  peace  of  mind  that  we 
find  necessary  in  security  in  old 
age. 

Many  of  us  have  said  we  could 
not  put  in  a  pension  plan,  that  we 
could  not  afford  it.  Social  Security 
came  along  and  we  got  the  bill 
whether  we  liked  it  or  not.  There 
were  certain  benefits  as  a  result  of 
Social  Security,  and  if  we  in  our 
own  organizations  had  set  up  an 
equal  fund,  I  think  tve  could  have 
eliminated  much  waste,  of  which 
large  government  machinery  usual¬ 
ly  is  a  natural  part,  and  that  we 
could  probably  do  a  better  job. 

But  we  recognize  today  that  Social 
.Security  is  not  the  answer,  so  we 
have  supplemented  the  .Social  .Se¬ 
curity  plan  with  our  own  insured  home-ness’ 
pension  plan,  which  will  give  a  phere.  Yo 
man  approximately  50  per  cent  of  beings.  11 
his  pay  at  the  time  of  retirement.  jects  that  < 

Then,  again,  I  believe  there  chandise, 
should  be  profit  sharing,  all  of  and  stock( 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  comes  stores  wert 
out  in  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  their  entir 
consumer.  If  we  will  inherit  that  customer 
and  absorb  it  now,  assuming  our  in  your  o 
responsibility  as  a  normal  cost  of  certainly  1 
doing  business,  that  social  obliga-  peal,  and 
tion  is  no  longer  a  charitable  act,  would  he 
but  is  a  part  of  business.  Wdiat  do  sympatheti 
we  convey  when  we  finish  that? 

I'hat  employer  who  has  the  ability, 
who  has  confidence  in  his  company 
because  they  have  given  him  securi¬ 
ty  and  have  anticipated  the  welfare 


and  requirements  of  his  old  age 
on  a  friendly  basis— to  him  I  main¬ 
tain  that  you  will  convey,  through 
your  employees,  that  public  rela¬ 
tions  objective  that  you  originally 
started  out  with. 

If  your  philosophy  is  wrong,  you 
will  have  a  poor  return  in  your 
public  relations.  1  think  this  is  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  what  you 


want  in  that  direction  with  your 
employee,  that  is,  to  conduct  your¬ 
self  in  such  a  manner,  or  ourselves 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  want 
to  do  that  very  thing.  It  is  sincere. 
It  is  honest,  because  in  their  own 
hearts,  their  companies  have  made 
them  feel  that  is  what  they  wanted 
to  do  for  their  company,  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 


The  Human  Side  of  Public  Relations 

By  Kt.NNETH  Tayi.or,  Vice-President,  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


)res  were  smaller  they  factor  in  today’s  uniformly  com- 
nily  stores  and  now,  petiti\c  merchandising  must  be 
of  merchandising,  that  of  having  convinced  the  cus- 
can  even  better,  by  tomcr  that  the  store  can  interpret 
•  size  and  assortment,  her  wishes  and  serve  her  in  a  man- 
amily  needs.  I  think  ner  which  caters  primarily  to  her 
that  stores  are  doing  self-interest. 

;ly  good  merchandis-  .Storekeeping  is  definitely  an  in¬ 
here  they  arc  weak  is  timate,  family  occupation,  for, 
feeling  .  .  .  the  “at-  starting  with  the  infants’  depart- 
i  their  store  atmos-  ment  through  any  age,  store’s  per- 
:tistoniers  are  human  sonncl  becomes  the  recipient  of  all 
are  not  inanimate  oh-  sorts  of  information  .  .  .  sort  of 
be  handled  like  mer-  a  “country-doctor-to-the-communi- 
adled  into  packages  ty”  spirit  .  .  .  sharing  customers’ 
behind  counters.  If  sorrows  and  joys  .  .  .  participating 
tter  bred  throughout  with  them  in  all  happy  family 
ganization  and  every  functions.  I’o  build  a  greater  fecl- 
e  treated  as  a  guest  ing  of  customer  good  w'ill  requires 
home,  stores  would  more  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
;  a  more  human  ajj-  of  management  toward  pleasing 
the  same  measure  the  customer.  Humanizing  a  store 
obtain  the  public’s  to  the  public  is  a  daily,  hourly  job 
understanding  and  .  .  .  just  plain  honest-to-God  hard 
;ir  institutions.  Com-  work, 
should  not  be  un-  One  of  the  easiest  and  simplest 
common!  ways  that  has  been  proven  by  a 

If  a  stf)re  wishes  to  have  contin-  number  of  stores  in  recent  years 
tied  public  support,  the  deciding  has  definite  bearing  on  the  mer- 


The  U.  P.  Singers,  members  of  the  United  Parcel  Service 
Glee  Club,  sang  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Convention. 
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chandising  policies  ot  your  plant. 
The  first,  most  important,  and  al¬ 
most  only  requisite  in  this  case  is 
to  know  your  market.  Now  if  we 
grant  that  a  store  has  decided  to 
embark  upon  a  new  or  a  renewed 
campaign  to  win  customer  approv¬ 
al,  the  first  thing  it  must  do  is 
to  analyze  and  review  its  market. 
This  can  be  done  in  a  number  of 
ways.  One,  of  course,  is  customer 
research.  It  is  certainly  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  or  costly  operation  to  make 
tests  from  time  to  time  of  the 
thoughts  of  your  customers  and 
those  of  your  community  who  are 
not  your  customers.  Personally  I 
am  inclined  toward  the  personal 
interview  method  as  being  most 
valuable  and  if.  in  all  your  custom¬ 
er  research  work,  you  attempt  to 
get  the  truth  and  only  the  truth 
even  though  unfavorable,  it  will 
amply  repay  you. 

Ask  Your  Customer! 

In  addition  to  periodically  using 
customer  research,  a  number  of 
leading  stores  in  the  country  have 
employed  consumer  advisory 
Ixjards  or  committees.  These  can 
be  very  valuable  .  .  .  not  only  from 
the  comments  and  criticisms  given 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  boards 
of  this  description  have  immediate 
publicity  value  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
moting  better  public  relations, 
since  the  very  announcement  of 
such  a  board’s  formation  implies  to 
your  community  that  you  have  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  definite  campaign 
of  trying  to  please  them  better.  We 
even  have  a  group  of  high  school 
seniors,  who  comprise  a  High 
School  Board  for  us  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  young  ladies  who 
act  on  this  board  not  only  supply 
interesting  information  about  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  also  very  definitely 
are  good  will  emissaries  among  the 
younger  people  of  our  town. 

If  your  store  is  continually  creat¬ 
ing  bad  impressions  upon  a  por¬ 
tion  of  your  community,  the  longer 
you  allow  this  condition  to  endure 
the  more  costly  it  is  to  you.  The 
smaller  store,  due  to  the  fact  that 
its  management  is  closer  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  customer,  is  probably  in  a 
fortunate  position.  It  does  not 
understand  it  properly  and  it,  the 
customer,  is  not  understood.  The 
store  appears  to  the  average  cus¬ 


tomer  as  a  great  machine  all  tied 
up  in  red  tape  and  the  customer  is 
overwhelmed  by  its  mammoth 
size.  If  buyers  and  merchandise 
people  feel  knowing  their  customer 
pid)lic  better  is  time  wasted,  I 
challenge  them  to  offer  some  bet¬ 
ter  solution  than  going  and  asking 
the  customer  public. 

The  main  thing  is  this:  the  store 
must  convince  its  public  that  it  is 
not  a  robot  (or  should  I  spell  it 
“rob-it”?) .  We  are  still  fighting 
the  traditional  customer  reaction 
to  store-keeping  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time  .  .  .  that  storekeepers 
were  sharpers,  even  little  better 
than  crooks.  Your  pretty  plant  and 
fixtures,  operated  by  management’s 
flowery  rules  and  regulations,  aren’t 


I  FEEL  sure  that  not  one  person 
in  ten,  (including  most  mer¬ 
chants)  realize  how  big  retail 
distribution  really  is— largely  be¬ 
cause  we  have  never  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  size.  The  American 
merchant  docs  far  more  than  the 
mere  buying  and  selling  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  He  actually  serves  as 
“purchasing-agent  for  the  public”. 
Enlightened  self  interest,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else,  has  made  him  strive,  day 
in  and  day  out,  towards  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

Now  as  to  values.  The  long-time 
record  made  by  the  merchants  of 
.\merica  for  giving  good,  honest 
values  speaks  eloquently  for  itself. 
As  every  housewife  knows,  it  is  now 
possible  to  buy  better  apparel,  ac¬ 
cessories,  furniture,  floor  covering, 
radios,  appliances,  etc.,  at  prices  far 
less  than  what  similar  merchandise 
sold  for  ten  to  twenty  years  ago. 
This  despite  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  cost  of  retailing,  caused  prin¬ 
cipally^  by  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours^nd  larger  taxes. 

We  welcome  these  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  not  only  because 
of  the  social  benefits  that  they 
bring  to  employees  but  also  because 
they  contribute  to  the  one  thing 
upon  which  every  merchant  is  de¬ 
pendent  for  success— namely,  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power.  The 


worth  much  if  the  foundation  of  it 
all  is  not  true-ringing  sincerity, 
first  from  management,  and  then 
permeating  every  transaction  your 
firm  makes. 

Public  relations  is  not  a  compli¬ 
cated  program  but  simple  courtesy 
and  fair  treatment.  Plan  to  tell 
your  customer  public  in  all  your 
publicitv  activities  what  you  stand 
for  (and  be  sure  you  stand  for 
something)  and  tell  them  in  terms 
of  how  it  will  affect  and  please 
them.  Incorporate  under  your  gen¬ 
eral  management  Public  Relations 
plans  your  sales  force,  credit  poli¬ 
cies,  your  non-selling  personnel, 
your  adjustment  policies  .  .  .  even 
that  ultimate  one,  your  delivery 
service. 


fact  remains,  however,  that  this  re¬ 
sult  of  lower  prices  for  similar,  or 
even  lx?tter,  quality  merchandise, 
achieved  in  the  face  of  substantial¬ 
ly  higher  costs,  is  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  modern  business.  Needless 
to  state,  equal  credit  for  this  ac¬ 
complishment  must  go  to  the 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of 
our  country,  whose  genius  and  en¬ 
terprise  is  unexcelled.  ^Vorking  in 
close  cooperation  with  retailers, 
they  have  helped  to  make  the 
.\merican  standard  of  living  the 
envy  of  the  civilized  world. 

Now  as  to  price  increases.  Every¬ 
one  from  President  Roosevelt  down 
has  agreed  that  retailers  have  done 
a  splendid  job  in  preventing  un¬ 
warranted  price  increases.  In  1939, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.\ssociation  started  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
President  Frank  Mayfield,  against 
the  so-called  “Three  Bad  Buys”  of 
retailing— namely— 

1.  Panicky  Buys 

2.  Speculative  Buys 

3.  “Blank-check”  Buys 

As  a  rcsidt  of  tlrat  campaign,  re¬ 
tail  prices  have  remained  firm. 
They  arc  no  higher  tmlay,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  But  what  the  future  will  bring 
forth,  none  can  say. 

(^Continued  on  page  89) 


Public  Relations — Retailing’s  No.  1  Job ! 

By  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President, 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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MALLER  STORES 


Helpful  ideas  and  information  on  many  matters  of  concern  to  smaller  store  oper¬ 
ators  were  exchanged  at  the  three  Smaller  Stores  meetings.  One  session  took  up 
possibilities  in  distributive  education;  the  others  covered  a  variety  of  subjects. 


Merchandising  and  Management  Problems 
of  Smaller  Stores 


ON  Wednesday  morning  at  a 
meeting  presided  over  by- 
James  T.  Milliken,  of  J.  W. 
Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  four  papers  were  presented. 

The  Parking  Problem 

Ernest  H.  Wyckoff,  of  A.  B. 
Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  spoke 
on  “Solving  the  Smaller  Store’s 
Parking  Problem.”  Mr.  Wyckoff 
urged  the  adoption  of  parking  met¬ 
ers  in  the  smaller  cities.  He  held 
that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  use  their  collective  efforts 
to  secure  the  installation  of  parking 
meters  in  cases  where  the  city  did 
not  provide  parking  lots  or  where 
store-owned  lots  were  too  costly  to 
operate. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  cautioned  against 
the  use  of  one-hour  meters,  stating 
that  they  don’t  allow  sufficient  time 
for  the  customer  to  do  her  shop¬ 
ping.  He  urged  that  the  meters  be 
adjusted  to  allow  one  and  a  half 
hour  parking  for  5  cents  and  twelve 
minutes  for  1  cent. 

The  discussion  which  followed 
this  talk  showed  that  there  was 
considerable  merchant  sentiment 
against  the  use  of  parking  meters. 
Several  men  pointed  out  that  cus¬ 
tomers  disliked  meters.  The  big 
point  was  generally  admitted 
though— that  is,  that  the  long  time 
parkers  who  clutter  up  the  streets 
on  business  premises  are  discour¬ 
aged  in  this  by  the  use  of  meters. 

Markdown  Control 

B.  F.  Greenberger,  of  M.  P. 
Greenberger  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J., 
spoke  on  “Controlling  Markdowns 
By  Age  of  Inventory.”  Describing 
their  procedure,  Mr.  Greenberger 
said  that  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  old  merchandise 
and  consequent  excessive  mark- 
downs,  they  had  devised  a  system 
of  having  one  person  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  in¬ 


ventories  are  taken  regularly  and 
markdowns  promptly. 

The  inventories  of  staple  depart¬ 
ments,  he  said,  are  checked  four 
times  a  year  and  in  fashion  depart¬ 
ments  every  six  weeks. 

To  insure  that  the  job  is  well 
done,  he  recommended  that  the 
person  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  take  four  or  five  departments 
at  a  time  and  go  through  them  with 
the  buyers.  This,  he  thought,  was 
a  more  satisfactory  way  to  do  it 
than  to  go  through  the  entire  store 
at  once. 

The  time  to  analyze  departments, 
he  believed,  is  shortly  before  the 
season  peak  in  a  particular  depart¬ 
ment,  at  which  time  steps  can  still 
be  taken  to  get  rid  of  goods  that 
aren’t  moving.  Adoption  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  he  said,  had  a  very  desirable 
effect  in  making  the  entire  store 
staff  conscious  of  the  need  of  spot¬ 
ting,  and  taking  steps  to  get  rid  of, 
slow  selling  merchandise. 

Electrical  Appliances 

Harry  Cleaveland,  of  The  \V.  ^V. 
Mertz  Company,  Torrington, 
Conn.,  spoke  on  “Merchandising 
Electrical  Appliances  in  a  Smaller 
Store.”  Mr.  Cleaveland,  whose  store 
does  13%  of  its  business  in  appli¬ 
ances,  as  against  a  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  average  of  5%,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  to  make  this  depart¬ 
ment  a  success  it  must  be  set  up  as 
a  specialized  operation  and  must  go 
after  volume.  He  recommended 
that  smaller  stores  select  well  estab¬ 
lished  lines,  lines  that  were  well 
advertised  nationally  and  for  which 
a  consumer  demand  existed.  In  ad¬ 
vertising  appliances,  he  stressed  the 
need  for  doing  a  big  job— “no  single 
column  by  four  ever  sold  refrigera¬ 
tors  in  carloads.” 

Personnel,  he  thought,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  department  manager 
must  not  only  buy  and  sell  but 


must  be  “capable  of  building  and 
maintaining  a  sales  organization.” 

It  is  also  important,  Mr.  Cleave¬ 
land  said,  for  some  member  of  top 
management  to  act  as  counselor 
to  the  department  manager.  He 
stressed  the  necessity  for  paying  the 
department  manager  a  good  salary 
since  he  can  make  or  break  the  de¬ 
partment.  But  top  cost  figures  must 
be  established  tor  executive  and  all 
other  salaries  since  expenses  for 
costs  in  this  department  can  speedi¬ 
ly  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  urged  that  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  the  increase 
in  installation  and  service  costs  and 
a  tendency  of  constantly  narrowing 
margins,  stores  must  “demand  the 
utmost  in  discounts  and  producer 
cooperation.  If  we  discourage  the 
promotion  of  price  leaders  with 
their  narrow  margins  and  instead 
promote  better  merchandise  with 
higher  unit  sales  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  better  discounts,  and  if  we 
proceed  with  better  control  of 
every  phase  of  the  operation— re¬ 
ducing  markdowns,  accepting  few¬ 
er  trade-ins— then  and  only  then 
may  tve  hope  for  an  answer  that 
will  be  attractive  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  volume  but  an  an¬ 
swer  that  will  produce  final  net  in 
creditable  proportions.” 

Store- Wide  Sales 

John  R.  Boyle,  of  R.  H.  Muir, 
Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  }.,  spoke  on 
“Running  a  Successful  Store-Wide 
Sale.”  He  pointed  out  that  a  well 
run  store-wide  sale  is  a  “shot-in-the- 
arm  needed  by  every  store’s  audi¬ 
ence  from  time  to  time  as  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  store’s  usefulness  to 
them  as  individual  shoppers.”  Mr. 
Boyle  described  a  system  for  organ¬ 
izing  such  a  sale.  In  presenting  his 
talk  he  used  a  form  which  he 
pointed  out  could  be  adapted  to 
any  store-w'ide  sale  or  even  to  a  de¬ 
partmental  or  divisional  sale.  On 
the  form  were  listed  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  media  for  advertising  the 
event  and  every  phase  which  re- 
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quires  supervision  and  preparation. 

In  concluding  his  discussion,  Mr. 
Boyle  said:  “This  system  will  not 
do  certain  things.  It  won’t  get  poli¬ 
cy  decisions  more  promptly  from 
the  head  office,  if  that  is  where 
yours  come  from.  In  itself  it  will 
not  assure  the  right  items  and 
prices  in  your  sale.  In  fact,  it  won’t 
even  assure  a  sale  at  all  unless  it 
is  used— or  unless  some  sort  of  pro- 


ON  Thursday  morning,  there 
was  a  joint  session  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Smaller  Stores  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group.  Daniel  N.  Crowley, 
of  Almy,  Bigelow  &  Washburn, 
Salem,  Mass.,  presided. 

What  Distributive  Education 
Offers  to  the  Smaller  Stores 

Speaking  on  this  subject.  Miss 
Marguerite  Loos,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  pointed  out  that  the  Act 
which  provides  for  training  em¬ 
ployees  is  particularly  valuable  to 
the  smaller  store  because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  trained  people 
as  a  means  of  reducing  overhead; 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  an 
increase  in  labor  turnover  due  to 
national  defense;  of  satisfying  the 
present  trend  for  more  merchan¬ 
dise  information  on  the  part  of  the 
customer;  and  the  prevention  of 
unjustifiable  price  rises. 

Miss  Loos  indicated  that  courses 
are  adapted  to  the  particular  needs 
of  communities  and  stores.  Courses 
deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  personality,  appear¬ 
ance,  leadership,  initiative,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  customer,  etc. 

Coordinators  under  the  Act,  she 
said,  are  business  people  who  study 
the  problems  of  the  merchants  and 
don’t  depend  on  textbooks  alone 
but  use  merchandise  and  sales  helps 
from  manufacturers,  displays,  ser¬ 
vice  shopping  reports,  etc. 

Both  evening  classes  and  exten¬ 
sion  classes  are  given.  Prominent 
business  men  and  women  are  se¬ 
cured  to  help  in  the  instruction  of 
these  classes.  Miss  Loos  cited  the 
fact  that  display  managers  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  larger  stores  in  Ohio 
have  taught  classes  for  eight-week 
periods  and  as  part  of  the  course 


duction-checking  method  is  used. 
But  some  such  method  of  flexible, 
alive,  simple  control  will  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  produce  smoother 
store-wide  sales.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  it  will  help  to  produce 
better  thinking,  more  traffic,  more 
dollar  volume  and  at  the  same  time 
it  practically  assures  you  fewer 
hours  of  midnight  oil  charged  to 
advertising  in  the  process.” 


have  trimmed  and  analyzed  the 
windows  of  small  stores. 

Many  merchants  and  store  ex¬ 
ecutives,  she  said,  attend  classes  for 
salespeople  or  separate  classes  of 
their  own.  Sp>eaking  of  pre-employ¬ 
ment  classes,  she  said— “We  bridge 
the  gap  between  education  and  em¬ 
ployment  by  preparing  a  group  of 
trained  workers  who,  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  high  school,  will  later  adapt 
themselves  to  the  business  world.” 

What  We  Have  Gotten  Out  of 
the  George-Deen  Program 

Wm.  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  The 
.Anderson  Newcomb  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton,  \V’.  Va.,  described  how,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1939,  an  advisory  and  steer¬ 
ing  committee  of  merchants  w’as  or¬ 
ganized  and  classes  were  started  on 
grocery  selling,  retail  store  account¬ 
ing,  oral  and  written  expression, 
fundamentals  of  retailing,  w’indow 
display  and  show  card  writing,  and 
retail  credit  and  collections. 

Over  200  salespeople  immediate¬ 
ly  expressed  a  desire  to  take  the 
course.  .A  great  difficulty  met  was 
in  securing  competent  teachers. 
The  people  selected  were  all  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  particular  fields  but 
not  all  of  them  knew  ho^v  to  handle 
classes. 

In  the  spring  of  1940,  the  enroll¬ 
ment  had  fallen  by  half  and  only 
three  classes  could  be  organized.  A 
further  difficulty  was  the  fact  that 
the  program  was  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  State 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
who  already  had  his  hands  full 
with  his  own  work.  Mr.  Anderson 
believed  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  moved  more  slowly 
and  less  enthusiastically  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  He  recommended  that  no 
city  should  attempt  a  George-Deen 
program,  unless  there  is  a  full-time 


state  supervisor  and  a  full-time  lo¬ 
cal  supervisor.  They  are  needed  to 
give  the  teachers  proper  guidance 
and  instruction. 

In  May  1940,  a  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  Plans  were  made  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  full-time  local  supervisor  for 
the  Huntington  George-Deen  pro¬ 
gram.  This  person  was  to  teach  a 
part-time  cooperative  retail  class  in 
the  high  school  in  addition  to  su¬ 
pervising  the  evening  program. 

.At  this  stage,  Mr.  Anderson  re- 
p)orted,  the  part-time  cooperative 
program  is  off  to  a  very  good  start. 
Rapid  improvement  has  been 
shown  in  trainees  working  in  stores. 
.All  students  taking  this  cooperative 
course  are  in  demand  by  local  mer¬ 
chants.  They  attend  school  in  the 
morning  and  work  in  the  stores 
in  the  afternoons  and  on  .Saturdays. 
Before  they  can  enter  this  class, 
students  must  have  secured  employ¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Anderson  listed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  benefits  secured  in  his  store 
as  a  result  of  the  George-Deen  pro¬ 
gram;  (1)  The  employment  of  co¬ 
operative  students  far  sup>erior  to 
the  average  run  of  extra  salesp>eo- 
ple.  (2)  Improvement  in  customer 
service.  (3)  Improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual,  which 
will  eventually  reduce  cost.  (4) 
The  raising  of  the  occupational 
prestige  of  all  store  workers.  (5) 
The  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  regular  employees  in  im¬ 
proving  themselves  in  their  particu¬ 
lar  work. 

Community  Sales  Clinic  Under 
the  George-Deen  Program 

Bennet  .A.  Meyers,  of  Meyers- 
.Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  spoke  on 
this  subject. 

The  Greenville  Clinic,  conducted 
last  fall,  was  the  first  in  the  state. 
Two-hour  sessions  of  the  Clinic 
were  held  twice  weekly  for  four 
weeks  in  November.  It  was  felt 
that  attendance  would  be  better  at 
this  peak  period  of  the  selling  sea¬ 
son.  The  total  enrollment  was  354 
from  thirty  firms,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  211.  Classes  were 
conducted  in  salesmanship,  person¬ 
nel  management,  gift  wrapping, 
textiles,  credits  and  collections, 
furniture  and  furnishings,  window 
trimming  and  public  speaking. 

Teachers  were  selected  not  only 
for  their  knowledge  but  also  for 
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their  ability  to  be  entertaining  and 
inspirational.  The  connnittee  was 
composed  o£  educators  and  retail 
representatives.  The  gift  wrapping 
course  had  the  highest  average  at¬ 
tendance  from  its  enrollment.  In 
the  textile  course,  instead  of  having 
one  teacher,  experts  from  various 
textile  plants  came  for  one  night 
each. 

Of  the  354  enrolled,  175  received 
certificates  showing  that  they  had 
attended  six  out  of  the  eight  classes. 
The  total  cost  in  salaries  for  the 
Clinic  was  $401,  or  $4.43  per 
student. 

Outlining  a  procedure,  Mr.  Mey¬ 
ers  said  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  High 
School’s  Vocational  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  the  retail  merchants. 
Publicity  should  be  secured.  It  is 
important,  he  pointed  out,  to  see 
that  the  right  classes  are  organized, 
that  is,  classes  on  the  subjects  that 
will  do  the  employees  the  most 
good,  and  then  the  employees 
should  be  guided  into  the  right 
classes. 

Answering  the  suggestion  that  if 
the  stores  have  their  own  training 
programs  such  a  Clinic  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  Mr.  Meyers  said  that  through 
the  Clinic  it  was  possible  to  get  em¬ 
ployees  from  a  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  working  together  on  a  project, 
thereby  developing  a  feeling  of 
civic  unity  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  selling  profession.  Also  with 
larger  groups  outstanding  teachers 
can  be  secured  and  the  training 
program  is  generally  stimulated. 

Mr.  Meyers  recommended  their 
procedure  of  ending  with  an  in¬ 
formal  banquet  at  the  close  of  the 
Clinic  to  wind  everything  up  in  a 
blaze  of  good-will. 

What  Stores  Can  Do  For 
Distributive  Education 

Kenneth  Lawyer,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  stated  as  the  purposes 
of  distributive  education— (1)  to 
train  individuals  to  do  a  better  job 
for  their  own  personal  good;  (2)  to 
train  them  to  contribute  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  stores;  (3)  to  bring 
the  schools  and  the  stores  in  closer 
contact;  (4)  to  help  the  merchant 
fill  consumer  needs  more  accurately. 

Attendance,  since  it  is  for  the  in¬ 


dividual’s  benefit,  must  be  volun¬ 
tary.  Because  the  field  is  practical, 
the  teacher  should  be  a  {lerson  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  subject. 

It  is  important  for  retailing  that 
practices  be  standardized,  skills  de¬ 
veloped,  “knowledge  advanced  to  a 
point  of  specialization  which  will 
make  retailing  recognized  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.” 

The  retail  teacher  tries  to  teach 
the  employee  to  perform  his  job 
elfectively,  to  understand  his  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  know  how  his  job 
fits  into  the  store’s  job,  and  how 
the  store’s  job  fits  into  the  whole 
field  of  distribution.  An  effort  is 
made  to  teach  the  employee  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  and  his  employer’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Classes  are  conducted  for  all 
types  of  employees,  from  the  low¬ 
est  to  the  highest.  Courses  will  be 
offered  on  any  subject  which  the 
stores  and  the  education  authori¬ 


ties  feel  “will  do  a  job  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  retail  merchandising 
methods.”  Courses  are  offered  and 
teachers  secured  as  the  demand 
arises. 

Stores  can  help  the  education  au¬ 
thorities  in  determining  local  train¬ 
ing  needs,  which  courses  shall  be 
offered,  what  shall  be  included  in 
them,  and  who  shall  attend  them. 
Stores  can  encourage  their  em¬ 
ployees  to  attend  classes.  Stores  can 
check  on  employees  attending 
classes  and  give  recognition  to  the 
training  wherever  possible.  Store 
heads  can  contribute  their  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  teaching  staff  as  teach¬ 
ers,  critics,  or  members  of  advisory 
committees.  Teacher  training  is 
available  to  such  persons  and  is 
valuable  experience.  Lastly,  stores 
can  see  to  it  that  the  local  distribu¬ 
tion  education  program  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  that  if  it  is  not,  steps  are 
taken  to  correct  it. 


Smaller  Store  Open  Forum 


The  Smaller  Store’s  Open  For¬ 
um  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Pitketh- 
ly,  of  Smith-Bridgman  &  Co.,  Flint, 
Michigan,  presided. 

Draftees 

Qiiestion  No.  1— “What  are  the 
smaller  stores  doing  about  compen¬ 
sation  for  draftees?” 

Mr.  Chas.  Upham,  Jr.,  of  Ives, 
Upham  &  Rand  Co.,  Danbury, 
Conn.,  stated  that  tiiey  had  paid 
their  one  draftee  so  far  two  weeks 
salary  and  continued  his  group  in¬ 
surance.  Mr.  D.  A.  Matison,  of 
Fine  Bros.-Matison,  Laurel,  Miss., 
stated  that  they  had  agreed  to  pay 
the  difference  in  salary  between 
army  pay  and  store  pay  in  full.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  they  had 
gotten  very  excellent  publicity  and 
gotnl-will  out  of  this  announcement 
and  that  it  was  not  going  to  prove 
too  costly. 

Other  Defense  Problems 

Question  No.  2— “How  should  we 
go  about  training  and  keeping  em- 
j>loyees  during  the  defense  period?” 

Miss  Gladys  Gilmore,  The  Gil¬ 
more  Store  Services,  New  York, 
jMjinting  out  that  there  was  going 
to  be  an  increase  in  employee  turn¬ 
over,  stressed  the  need  for  standard¬ 
izing  initial  training— that  is,  the 


use  of  a  system  manual  and  a  book 
of  rules  and  policies  for  the  new 
employee. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
even  those  towns  which  have  not 
already  experienced  the  loss  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  defense  industries  should 
expect  to  lose  employees  soon.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Barney  of  Halle  Bros.,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  said  that  they  have  al¬ 
ready  found  it  hard  to  get  people 
that  have  had  training  of  any  sort. 
This  difficulty  has  been  increasing 
since  Christmas.  Office  help  and 
people  who  w'ork  on  machines  par¬ 
ticularly  are  being  attracted  into 
industry. 

Services 

Question  No.  3— “Is  it  desirable 
to  cut  down  on  services?  How?” 

Mr.  Alfred  Moffatt,  of  R.  H. 
Muir,  Inc.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J.,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
need  to  cut  down  on  services  since 
business  is  going  to  be  good  and 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  cover  the  services  now 
offered.  Chairman  Pitkethly  sup¬ 
ported  this  opinion. 

Prices 

Question  No.  4— “How  is  defense 
affecting  price  lines  and  types  of 
merchandise  carried?” 

Mr.  A.  P.  Simonds,  of  Houghton 
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&  Siinonds,  Brattlcboro,  Vt.,  stated 
that  so  far  the  effects  have  been 
felt  only  in  blankets  and  yarns. 
Mr.  T.  J.  McCann  of  Muzzy  Bros., 
Bristol,  Conn,  added  that  blankets, 
woolens  and  yarns  had  been  the 
only  ones  affecteti  so  far.  They 
have  found  no  serious  tendency  re¬ 
quiring  adjustment  of  price  lines. 
Mr.  Barney  mentioned  that  they 
have  had  one  or  two  instances  of 
manufacturers  wanting  to  cut  their 
discounts.  Mr.  Moffatt  reported 
similar  occurrences  in  one  or  two 
isolated  cases  and  said  that  so  far 
they  have  successfully  resisted  it. 

Mr.  M.  Desenberg  of  King 
Clothing  Co.,  Flint,  Michigan, 
speaking  on  this  question  of  price 
lines  said:— “Most  small  stores,  I 
believe,  tend  to  carry  too  many 
price  lines  of  merchandise  and  with 
the  present  problems  that  are  com¬ 
ing  up  on  delivery  and  perhaps 
higher  prices,  I  think  that  we  could 
very  well  consolidate  our  price 
lines,  have  fewer  price  lines  and 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  fewer 
price  lines.” 

Christmas  Ideas 

Question  No.  5— “What  new 
ideas  have  come  forth  this  Christ¬ 
mas  season?” 

A  discussion  of  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Toy  Festival  put  on  by 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 
indicated  a  difference  of  opinion. 

number  of  men  pointed  out  that 
the  items  in  the  group  were  too 
high  priced.  Mr.  N.  Krohn,  of 
Swern  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was 
quite  well  satisfied  with  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Toy  Festival,  found 
a  number  of  items  good  sellers  and 
felt  that  the  prestige  accruing  from 
the  national  advertising  was  very 
favorable. 

Mr.  Irwin  Greek,  of  Greek’s, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  reported  on  a  prac¬ 
tice  he  had  tried.  He  personally 
called  all  the  men  he  knew  in 
town,  and  as  an  old  resident  he 
knew  most  of  them,  and  told  them 
about  the  store’s  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  plan.  They  had  personal 
shoppers  who  would  go  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  office  with  a  collection 
of  gifts  if  he  was  too  busy  to  come 
to  the  store.  If  he  did  come  to 
the  store,  one  of  the  personal  shop¬ 
pers  would  take  him  around.  Mr. 
Greek  personally  was  available  to 
help  many  such  customers  and 


pointed  out  that  he  himself  had 
talked  to  about  1250  men. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  a 
men’s  shopping  night.  Mr.  Greek 
explained  that  they  had  abandoned 
this  practice  Ijecause  the  cost  was 
too  great.  Speaking  on  the  same 
idea,  Mr.  Barney  said  they  had  had 
very  successful  men’s  nights  for  two 
years.  They  have  a  style  show  that 
lasts  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  which  negligees,  evening 
clothes,  sportswear,  etc.,  are  model¬ 
ed,  then  serve  punch,  and  after  that 
they  make  their  purchases.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ney  said  they  also  got  the  guests  to 
join  in  community  singing  and  that 
helped  to  create  a  friendly  feeling. 
He  believes  that  in  addition  to  the 
business  done  that  night,  they  drew 
a  great  deal  of  business  from  men 
who  had  never  been  in  the  store 
before  but  came  in  and  bought 
afterwards.  The  guests  are  invited 
by  personal  invitation  mailed  to 
their  homes  and  the  event  is  held 
early  in  December  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  get  it  out 
of  the  w'ay  quickly  so  as  to  start 
them  thinking  about  their  Christ¬ 
mas  purchases. 

Mr.  Pitkethly  remarked  that  at 
his  store  they  asked  every  depart¬ 
ment  head  to  give  a  memorandum 
to  the  manager  on  things  they 
would  have  done  better  had  they 
known  of  them  in  time.  They  get 
suggestions  on  display,  window, 
merchandise,  service,  etc.  About 
Getober  15  the  suggestions  made 
the  previous  year  are  studied  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Sales 
Promotion,  Merchandise  and  Cred¬ 
it  Managers  and  arrangements  are 
made  to  profit  by  those  suggestions 
which  are  workable. 

Mr.  Greek  reported  one  of  their 
perfume  suppliers  gave  them  an  ad 
and  that  the  newspaper  ink  used 
was  itself  perfumed.  This  resulted 
in  very  excellent  returns. 

Nylon 

Question  No.  6— “What  have 
been  the  effects  of  nylon’s  introduc¬ 
tion  on  smaller  stores?” 

Mr.  Moffatt  stated  that  they  had 
been  able  to  obtain  only  10%  of 
nylon  in  proportion  to  the  silk  they 
purchased  and  like  most  smaller 
stores  have  been  unable  to  satisfy 
their  customers’  demands.  Mr. 
George  Kleinhaus,  of  H.  A.  Good¬ 
man  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  report¬ 


ed  that  the  effect  of  nylon’s  intro¬ 
duction  had  been  to  increase  the 
silk  inventory  in  the  hosiery  de¬ 
partment  because  great  quantities 
of  silk  had  to  be  bought  in  order  to 
obtain  the  nylon  desired.  Mr.  D. 
M.  Shotwell,  of  the  J.  W.  Knapp 
Co.,  Lansing,  Michigan,  disagreed 
with  the  statement  and  indicated 
that,  while  they  sold  all  the  nylon 
they  coidd  get  and  could  have  sold 
lots  more  by  featuring  popular 
price  ranges  in  all  silk  hosiery,  they 
had  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  vol¬ 
ume  running  along  pretty  smooth¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Shotwell  said  that  if  the 
time  comes  when  the  customer 
must  have  a  new  pair  of  hose  and 
nylon  is  not  obtainable  she  will 
buy  silk. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Herig,  of  Fries  9c 
Schuele  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ghio,  said 
he  thought  that  but  for  the  advent 
of  nylon  their  hosiery  business 
would  have  been  much  increased, 
whereas  actually  they  finished 
about  even.  The  reason  he  thought 
was  that  his  store  didn’t  have 
enough  nylon  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  Mr.  Barney  pointed  out 
that  the  shortage  of  nylon  existed 
everywhere.  Mr.  G.  W.  Pillsbury 
of  the  Edwards  Corp.,  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  said  that  in  his  store  they 
had  taken  as  many  nylons  as  they 
could  get  but  had  not  gone  in  for 
deals  in  order  to  get  nylons.  Instead 
of  showing  popidar  priced  or  lower 
priced  hosiery  they  put  out  the  best 
silk  that  they  could  get.  They  sold 
stockings  at  $1.15  up.  He  comment¬ 
ed  that  since  nylon  had  come  in, 
they  had  increased  their  hosiery 
business  about  40*^^.  Miss  Gilmore 
urged  better  training  of  salespeople 
to  sell  silk  stockings  since  there  is 
a  shortage  of  nylon  and  since  the 
department’s  money  must  still  be 
made  in  silk. 

Buying  at  Wholesale 

Question  No.  7— “Is  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  through  wholesale  buying  a 
small  store  problem?  Has  anyone 
found  a  way  to  meet  it?” 

Mr.  E.  H.  Scull  of  E.  H.  Scull 
Co.,  New  York,  pointed  out  that 
serious  consideration  was  being 
given  to  this  by  a  number  of  asso¬ 
ciations  including  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Furniture  .\ssociation,  and  cam¬ 
paigns  were  being  instituted  to  get 
the  big  companies  supplying  their 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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ZUcindccl 


By  William  West 


Conversations  with  leading  manufacturers.  They  see 
1941  as  most  eventful  year  in  the  industry’s  history. 


WE  talked  yesterday  morning 
with  the  sales  representative 
of  one  of  the  country’s  very 
largest  manufacturers  of  household 
refrigerators.  His  territory  em¬ 
braces  roughly  all  of  the  area  from 
Niagara  Falls  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  Montauk  to  the 
Mississippi.  Looming  big  on  the 
horizon  he  surveys  these  days,  we 
discovered,  is  the  problem  of  de¬ 
liveries,  the  matter  of  priorities, 
the  incalculable  demands  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  an  unprecedented 
uncertainty  which  impels  some 
links  in  the  chain  of  distribution  to 
warehouse  many  carloads  of  re¬ 
frigerators,  like  so  many  far-sighted 
squirrels  industriously  making 
countless  caches  in  anticipation  of 
a  tough  winter. 

In  the  afternoon  we  talked  suc¬ 
cessively  with  principal  sales  execu¬ 
tives  of  electrical  manufacturers 
who  make  every  sort  of  product 
from  dishwashers  and  electric 
ranges  to  generators  and  fire-alarm 
systems.  From  them  more  about 
deliveries,  priorities,  defense  de¬ 
mands;  concern  about  the  short¬ 
age  of  aluminum. 

This  morning  the  head  of  a 
photo-engraving  plant  stops  in  with 
proofs  and  such  incidental  data  as: 
“Zinc  up  30  percent  in  past  15 
days.  Copper  up  25  percent.  De¬ 
liveries  ‘at  once’  only,  no  futures, 
all  orders  firm.  Wages  of  photo¬ 
engravers  up  25  percent  as  of 
March  1st  and  a  week’s  vacation 
with  pay  each  year.” 

Metals  are  the  raw  material  from 
which  electrical  appliances  are 
manufactured.  Cost  of  metal  is 
mounting,  a  matter  of  as  great  im¬ 
port  to  the  appliance  industry  as 
a  rapidly  rising  cotton  market  is 
to  a  converter  of  print  cloths. 
Taxes  are  leaping,  wages  are  ris¬ 
ing.  War  Department  agrees  build¬ 
ing  costs  are  up  50  percent.  What 


shall  the  retailer  of  appliances  do 
about  the  situation,  since  neither 
he  nor  the  head  of  any  business,  or 
for  that  matter  the  head  of  any 
government,  can  foresee  what  effect 
the  war  will  have  on  the  appliance 
industry  during  1941? 

Vigorous  Volume,  Pale  Profit? 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what 
some  of  the  leading  figures  of  the 
industry  have  had  to  say  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  Early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  at  a  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Carl  M.  Snyder,  speaking  for 
the  appliance  and  merchandise  de¬ 
partment  of  General  Electric,  prop¬ 
hesied  that  1941  would  be  the 
greatest  year  in  the  history  of  the 
household  appliance  industry  but 
warned  that  volume  sales  alone 
would  not  insure  any  retailer’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  sizable  profits.  Briefly 
reviewing  the  industry’s  figures  for 
1929  through  1938  he  said  that  in 
1929  the  industry  sold  17,300,000 
appliances  at  an  average  retail 
price  of  $67.42.  In  1938  the  figures 
were  23,200,000  appliances,  sold  at 
an  average  of  $33.62.  Cost  reduc¬ 
tions  ranged  from  13  to  76  percent 
with  regard  to  radios,  refrigerators, 
washers,  fans,  clocks,  and  ranges. 

“The  figures  are  a  reminder,” 
Mr.  Snyder  said,  “that  rather  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
price  reduction,  in  getting  more 
goods  to  more  p>eople  at  less  cost. 
But  here  is  the  sorry  commentary. 
While  we  have  been  obtaining 
price  reductions,  with  attendant  in¬ 
crease  in  volume,  we  are  not  gain¬ 
ing  in  our  sales  to  the  average  fami¬ 
ly— $59.95  in  1929,  as  compared  to 
$34.47  in  1938.  Price  alone  is  not 
the  sinecure  or  salvation  in  this 
business.” 

Mr.  Snyder  advocated  more  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  the  old  and  fami¬ 
liar  tools  of  selling— advertising, 
ensemble  selling,  display,  sales 
training,  and  price  maintenance. 


He  said,  “Too  small  a  percentage 
of  the  huge  total  spent  on  adver¬ 
tising  is  utilized  in  describing  the 
benefits  derived  from  our  products. 
Too  much  of  it  assumes  price  is 
the  only  intriguing  headline.  With 
comfort,  light  and  relaxation  win¬ 
ning  over  illness,  darkness  and 
drudgery,  our  task  is  ever  to  remind 
the  public— unblushingly— of  the 
contributions  of  household  appli¬ 
ances  to  this  new  order  of  free¬ 
dom.” 

Diagnosis  by  NEMA 

Last  month,  in  the  February 
issue  of  T HE  Bulletin,  we  reported 
what  was  generally  agreed  to  be 
“the  best  appliance  meeting  ever” 
—the  electrical  appliance  session  of 
the  30th  annual  NRDGA  conven¬ 
tion,  where  a  series  of  addresses 
aimed  directly  at  store  owners 
guilty  of  employing  “calico”  sell¬ 
ing  methods  unsuited  to  moving 
appliances  was  “presented  painless¬ 
ly  by  DuBoff,  Hirose,  Mann, 
Bogan,  Elfenbein  and  Lifshey.”  So 
in  this  month’s  necessarily  abbre¬ 
viated  space,  having  set  down 
some  of  Mr.  Snyder’s  convictions, 
let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  others. 

Few  will  dispute  the  likelihood 
that  one  single  factor,  the  unparal¬ 
leled  war  which  engulfs  the  world, 
will  make  1941  the  most  notable 
year  in  the  history  of  the  appliance 
industry.  All  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
view  the  recent  record  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  strive  as  never  before  to 
pre-view  the  probabilities  for  the 
current  year,  giving  consideration 
not  only  to  household  appliances 
but  to  the  broader  domain,  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry. 
I  know  no  one  better  qualified  to 
paint  such  a  vignette  than  W.  J. 
Donald,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
.Association.  NEMA,  with  a  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  75,  represents 
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As  an  Essential  Feature  of  Kelvinator’s 
Long-Range  Program  —  Kelvinator  Refrigerators 
and  Ranges  are  Manufactured  by  a  "Retail-Minded' 
Organization— they  are  Manufactured  to  Sell ! 


r  -  ^  major  point  in  Kelvinator’s  program  of 

§  planned  and  organized  manufacture  and 
distribution  is  its  attitude  toward  prod¬ 
uct — either  refrigerators  or  ranges. 

Kelvinator  refuses  to  be  complacent. 
It  realizes  that  successful  appliance  sell¬ 
ing  is  based  on  sound  change. 

Kelvinator  calls  this  attitude  “retail-mindedness.” 
Typical  of  this  retail  approach  to  product  is  the 
1941  Kelvinator  Moist-Master — the  outstanding  prod¬ 
uct  achievement  of  the  year  and  a  powerful  incentive 
for  the  replacement  market. 

It  looks  different — and  it  is  different. 

In  addition  to  the  High-Speed  Freezer,  a  separate 
set  of  refrigerating  coils  are  concealed  within  the  walls. 
Humidity  is  controlled  throughout  the  cabinet.  A 
glass-enclosed  Cold-mist  Freshener  provides  super- 
moist  refrigeration  for  left-overs  and  vegetables. 

Already  the  Kelvinator  Moist-Master  accounts  for 
over  20  per  cent  of  all  sales. 

It  pays  to  tie  up  with  a  “retail-minded”  organization. 

NASH-KELVINATOR  CORP.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Kelvinator  Division, 


Bit 

Urn 


Bet  KELVINATOR 
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members  who  manufacture  annual¬ 
ly  approximately  85  percent  of  a 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  electrical 
products,  from  a  surgical  lamp 
smaller  than  a  baby’s  finger-tip,  to 
a  generator  big  as  a  bungalow.) 
Mr.  Donald  said  recently: 

“The  outlook  for  the  electrical 
manufacturing  industry  in  1941  is 
bright.  .\  15%  increase  was  fore¬ 
cast  for  1940,  based  upon  an  an¬ 
ticipated  advance  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  of  from  5%  to  10%.  As  it 
turned  out,  that  estimate  was  on 
the  conservative  side,  due  primari¬ 
ly  to  the  impetus  of  national  de¬ 
fense  which  became  an  important 
factor  after  June,  1940.  Thus  in 
1940  general  business  increased 
about  13%,  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
pected  5%.  Similarly,  electrical 
goods  increased  approximately 
26%  over  1939. 

“Major  electrical  appliances  reg¬ 
istered  an  estimated  gain  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  about  15%  during  1940 
over  1939.  .  .  .  Motors  and  genera¬ 
tors  made  an  estimated  dollar  gain 
of  57%  for  1940  over  1939.  .  .  . 
Transmission  and  distribution 
equipment  rose  approximately 
34%  by  dollar  value.  .  .  .  Industrial 
materials  showed  an  estimated 
dollar  increase  of  approximately 
34%  for  1940  over  1939. 

Behind  That  Curtain 

“Present  information  indicates,” 
it  is  Mr.  Donald’s  belief,  “that  gen¬ 
eral  business  will  probably  expand 
some  10%  over  1940.  The  outlook 
in  the  electrical  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  for  1941  is  for  an  increase 
of  between  15  and  20%.  That  esti¬ 
mate  is  based  primarily  on  four 
assumptions.  The  chief  and  per¬ 
haps  governing  factor  will  be  na¬ 
tional  defense.  .  .  .  Government 
economists  have  estimated  that  35 
billions  w’ill  be  spent  during  the 
next  five  years  on  defense.  That  is 
based  on  non-involvement  ...  on 
mere  preparedness.  ...  A  relatively 
small  percentage  of  orders  have 
been  converted  into  goods  to  date 
so  that  the  real  impact  of  national 
defense  expenditures  will  be  de¬ 
layed  until  well  into  1941.” 

Mr.  Donald’s  second  assumption 
is  that  the  national  income  which 
was  74  billions  in  1940  will  rise  to 
more  than  80  billions  in  1941. 
Thirdly,  he  predicts  for  1941  a  new 
record  of  kilowatt  hours  of  electric 


Ben  Bowe 

Named  manager  of  department  store 
appliance  sales  for  General  Electric. 


power  production.  His  fourth  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  building  con¬ 
struction,  which  had  a  good  year 
in  1940  and  which  directly  affects 
the  prosperity  of  the  electrical 
manufacturing  industry,  will  have 
an  even  better  year  in  1941— the 
F.  ^V.  Dodge  Corp.  estimates  a 
14%  rise  in  construction. 

Before  concluding  that  “Plainly, 
the  outlook  is  one  of  capacity 
operations.  The  expectation  is  for 
a  busy,  but  not  unusually  profit¬ 
able  year,”  Mr.  Donald  pointed 
out  four  of  the  large  number  of 
factors  that  may  cause  a  revision 
in  the  estimate  for  1941.  First  is 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  war 
will  be  extended  to  broadly  sepa¬ 
rated  areas,  which  woidd  increase 
the  possibility  of  American  involve¬ 
ment.  Second  is  the  problem  of 
priorities,  brought  sharply  to  the 
fore  by  the  demands  of  national 
defense  and  extremely  difficult  to 
measure  at  this  time.  Business  will 
l)e  unable  to  go  on  as  usual  unless 
it  can  plan  with  specific  industries 
their  likely  needs  for  capital,  labor 
and  productive  capacity. 

Third,  national  defense  and  a 
long  period  of  deficit  financing  will 
require  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  1941  taxes.  “This  fact  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  that  while  volume 
may  be  considerably  higher,  pro¬ 
portionate  profits  will  probably  de¬ 
crease.”  Fourth  and  last  of  the 
problems  which  will  affect  the  out¬ 
look  for  1941  is  the  possibility  of 
material  and  skilled  labor  shortages, 
with  consequent  increases  in  costs. 
Mr.  Donald  spoke  with  approval  of 
the  way  government  and  business 


have  cooperated  in  training  labor, 
allocating  critical  raw  materials 
and  keeping  costs  within  reason. 

G-E’s  B.B.  Still  on  Up  and  Up 

When  the  pink  and  paunchless 
young  man  who  faced  us  across 
tlie  luncheon  table  for  a  few  hours 
the  other  day  answered  tjuietly  that 
he  had  been  with  G-E  since  1909, 
he  puzzled  us.  But  a  few  days  later 
came  confirmation  and  explana¬ 
tion  in  a  General  Electric  an¬ 
nouncement  that  advised,  “Mr. 
B.  C.  Bowe  has  been  appointed 
Manager  of  Department  Store 
Sales.  Manager  of  appliance  sales 
for  G-E  in  the  St.  Louis  territory 
since  1938,  he  has  had  11  years  of 
experience  in  contacting  depart¬ 
ment  and  furniture  stores.  In  his 
new  post  it  will  be  his  particular 
objective  to  develop  business  in  the 
full  line  of  appliances,  working 
with  the  department  and  furniture 
stores  of  the  whole  country,  fam¬ 
iliarizing  himself  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  aims.” 

Comes  now  the  aforementioned 
explanation.  .  .  .  “Mr.  Bowe  joined 
G.E.  in  1909  as  a  member  of  the 
Arc  Lamp  sales  section  at  Schenec¬ 
tady.  .  .  .  Later  taking  the  student 
engineering  course  at  the  Lynn 
(Massachusetts)  works  ...  1917,  to 
Chicago  as  a  Tungar  specialist, 
then  to  Schenectady  as  headquart¬ 
ers  specialist  ...  to  Bridgeport  with 
the  organization  of  the  Company’s 
Merchandise  Department  .  .  .  1924, 
manager  of  Tungar  sales.  .  .  1930, 
sales  manager  of  Radio  when  that 
section  was  formed  .  .  .  1936,  to 
St.  Louis  as  district  radio  sales 
manager  .  .  .  1938  became  district 
appliance  sales  manager,  serving 
until  his  new  appointment.  His 
headquarters  will  be  Bridgeport.” 

That’s  G-E’s  announcement.  Our 
own  is  that  the  affable  Ben  Bowe 
can  ask  several  hundred  questions 
per  hour  about  appliance  retailing 
—a  flattering  experience,  especially 
if  you  are  aware  that  he  undoubted¬ 
ly  know's  many  more  of  the  answers 
that  you  do.  In  his  greatly  en¬ 
larged  field  of  operations  he  should 
prove  of  notable  value  not  only  to 
G-E  and  B.  B.  but  to  the  entire 
industry,  not  to  mention  Kenneth 
Konsumer  and  W.  W.— which  last 
named  is  sharpening  up  a  coupla 
gross  of  questions  for  a  return  en¬ 
gagement. 
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Coordination  On  All  Fronts 


Because  of  the  importance  of 
suits  for  this  spring  we  hear 
one  store  will  coordinate  promo¬ 
tion  of  corset  and  the  suit  depart¬ 
ments  in  an  extra  effort  to  sell 
panties  as  they  are  well  adapted 
for  suit  wear. 

A  part  of  this  plan,  too,  is  to 
suggest  brassieres  because  suit 
blouses  call  for  a  trim  bust  line 
for  the  developed  figure  and  be¬ 
cause  the  almost  flat-chested  need 
to  build  up  a  more  natural  line. 
Any  effort  made  to  cooperate  with 
ready-to-wear  is  found  worthwhile, 
for  when  a  customer  consents  to 
have  a  corset  fitter  come  to  the 
ready-to-wear  fitting  room,  it  usual¬ 
ly  means  a  sale.  Less  difficulty  than 
heretofore  is  reported  in  getting 
ready-to-wear  departments  to  co¬ 
operate.  Many  times  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  an  executive  sufficiently 
high  in  the  store  whose  word  is 
effective  has  ordered  it  and  that 
executive  is  not  too  busy  to  see 
that  the  order  is  carried  out. 

It  is  pointed  out  to  us  that  one 
way  to  get  ready-to-w'ear  salespeople 
interested  in  the  corset  department 
is  to  have  the  corset  buyer  herself 
take  an  interest  in  their  figures. 
By  doing  this  these  salespeople  may 
be  made  more  corset  conscious  and 
better  able,  too,  to  talk  figure  cor¬ 
rection  to  their  customers.  The 
trend  toward  the  lowered  shoulder 
in  dresses,  experts  say,  does  not 
mean  a  letting  down  of  the  bust 
line  underneath.  Especially  the 
dolman  line  demands  a  firm  uplift 
so  the  wearer  will  not  have  a 
droojjed  look.  To  sell  these  new' 
dresses,  ready-to-wear  people  w’ill 
find  their  job  easier  if  they  are  well 
informed  on  figure  facts. 

The  Importance  of  Coordinating 
Newspaper  Advertising 

Most  retail  stores  would  not  have 
to  stretch  far  to  reach  a  new  high 
in  coordinating  corsets  and  ready- 
to-wear  in  newspaper  advertising. 
To  do  internal  store  cooperation 
results  in  good  business  but  go  back 


over  newspaper  files  of  the  past 
month  and  you  will  find  page  after 
page  of  new  spring  clothes  adver¬ 
tised  with  relatively  minute  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  the  proper 
basis,  that  is  to  say  foundations,  for 
them.  The  fact  that  most  women 
buy  their  corsets  after  they  buy  a 
new  season’s  apparel  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  fault  of  stores’  promotion 
in  most  cases.  At  the  Warner 
Brothers  show  during  corset  week, 
a  cart  appeared  on  the  stage  be¬ 
fore  the  horse  to  emphasize  this 
fact.  At  the  show'  when  they  backed 
a  cart  into  view  follow'ed  by  a 
horse,  the  act  was  amusing,  but 
the  moral  it  pointed  out  could  not 
be  overemphasized.  Women  are 
regular  readers  of  newspaper  ads. 
It  is  no  wild  guess  that  most  cus¬ 
tomers  turn  from  front  page  head¬ 
lines  immediately  to  fashion  news 
in  retail  store  ads. 


Corset  manufacturers  have  been 
doing  good  work  in  encouraging 
cooperation  of  departments  by  con¬ 
tests  for  window  displays.  Yet  the 
morning  newspaper  is  first  in  line 
of  the  consumer’s  eye  before  going 
shopping  just  as  the  evening  paper 
is  seen  and  is  digested  before 
planning  the  next  day’s  activities. 
The  few  stores  who  have  made  di¬ 
rect  contact  between  departments 
in  newspapers  report  success,  (and 
by  that  we  do  not  mean  general 
mention) .  This  should  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  others  whose  figures  show 
the  corset  department  to  be  tops 
in  financial  returns  and  deserving 
every  consideration. 

.At  a  recent  session  at  the  New 
York  University,  it  w'as  said  that 
“smart”  or  sophisticated  advertising 
is  bad,  and  that  the  common  mind 
can  reach  other  common  minds. 
A  reminder  for  volume  business 
appeal. 


More  Sales  for  Pantie  Girdles 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  increase  in 
the  selling  of  pantie  girdles 
is  predicted  for  the  spring  season. 
And  this  prediction  ranges  all  the 
w'ay  from  smart  shops’  business  to 
that  of  basements.  For  one  thing 
women  are  becoming  more  con¬ 
scious  of  this  type  of  garment. 
Better  construction  with  longer 
legs  designed  not  to  roll  up  and 


other  features  peculiar  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturer  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growing  success  of 
the  pantie.  Because  of  better  con¬ 
struction  the  larger  woman  now 
finds  that  she,  too,  may  be  properly 
fitted. 

The  lowered  and  eased-up  waist¬ 
line  is  expected  to  be  an  aid  in 
selling  panties.  W’e  are  told  that 


—  —  =ABRAHAM 

Mow  are  your  clothes  in  action? 


M|«  mw  «k(  iImi  dvt . . .  W  ]»>■  «  pMNi  «e  (ooh  w  »Imi  yw'rt 

tfeMi)  W  J  «  ^  M  MMO*  Mm|>  Cm  fM  » ruJ 

Y«  CM  4  pw  *c  rafMt  Cm  MM  ihf*  tpniV  ••  M  AkS 

taMiraM  Ic  cwNid  «  pnper  prapafMN  M  jrw  Mr 
doAs  «  KMM  wdi  At  pvfcKilp. 


The  eye  catching  fig¬ 
ure  in  this  ad  fends  fo 
bring  detail  into  im¬ 
portance.  Even  the 
“casual”  shoes  worn 
by  the  model  add  to 
the  general  idea  of 
comfort  in  action. 


Qa  W..,. 
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Twins  at  the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Company  "Fashioncade  of  Notions" 
displayed  and  discussed  their  back-to-school  notion  purchases. 

Fashioncade  of  Notions 


the  two  and  three  inch  above  the 
waist  girdle  of  last  year  made  many 
women  feel  that  the  pantie  was 
only  suited  for  sport  occasions  and 
so  was  more  or  less  sold  as  an  extra 
garment.  While  it  will  continue 
to  be  sold  on  the  wardrobe  plan, 
there  is,  we  hear,  already  good  sell¬ 
ing  for  all  time  wear,  often  two  of 
one  kind  to  a  customer.  It  is 
easier  to  sell  two  of  this  type  of 
garment  at  a  time,  buyers  tell  us, 
because  of  the  intimacy  of  it  and 
because  it  suggests  lingerie  and 
women  have  always  had  many  of 
each  kind  of  lingerie. 

It  is  necessary  to  sell  these  gar¬ 
ments  properly,  which  means  not 
over  the  counter.  Salespeople 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  how  panties  should  be  fitted  so 
that  the  customer  gets  proper  con¬ 
trol  and  comfort  from  it.  One 
buyer  tells  us  that  she  asks  to  be 
called  whenever  possible  into  the 
fitting  room  for  final  inspection 
when  panties  are  being  fitted.  In 
this  way,  she  tells  us,  she  has  built 
up  a  splendid  business  both  for 
the  one-type  customer  as  well  as 
added  selling  on  the  wardrobe  idea. 
And,  she  believes  it  highly  imjxtrt- 
ant  not  to  sell  panties  to  women 
for  whom  the  pantie  is  not  suit¬ 
able. 

Two  schools  of  thought  on  the 
pantie  girdle  bar.  One  is  that  it 
would  be  a  good  promotional  job 
to  put  them  over  as  a  special  and 
important  garment,  and  the  other 
is  that  it  would  make  wardrobe 
selling  more  difficult.  For  wardrobe 
selling  some  think  it  would  be  di¬ 
verting  to  have  the  salesperson 
leave  her  present  position  to  go  to 
another  part  of  the  department,  or 
to  ask  the  customer  to.  For  fitting 
room  suggestive  selling,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  diversion. 

*  *  * 

A  departure  in  window  display 
we  hear  about  is  the  promotion  of 
corsets  for  the  larger  figure.  Sepa¬ 
rate  windows  were  given  over  to 
specific  problems,  which  they  said, 
were  no  longer  problems  when 
solved  by  the  corset  fitters  of  that 
store.  The  display  of  garments  was 
augmented  by  placards  giving  ad¬ 
vice  on  what  not  to  do  with  figures 
and  what  to  do.  The  placards  also 
included  advice  on  fashion  do  and 
dont’s,  if  the  large  figure  would 
be  smart  from  “tip  to  toe.” 


TO  emphasize  the  importance 
of  notions  as  fashion  items, 
the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  recently  presented  “The 
Fashioncade  of  Notions”  before  a 
large  audience  of  notion  buyers, 
store  executives  and  the  press. 
Ralph  K.  Guinzbtirg,  President  of 
Kleinert’s  stated  in  his  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks  that  the  purpose  of 
the  showing  was  to  present  selling 
ideas  to  stores. 

Some  of  the  highlights  included 
the  showing  of  three  girdles  against 
a  store  background.  The  first 
group  were  called  “.\uctioneers” 
and  included  w’ere  Swiss  knits  to 
retail  at  $1,  Leno  elastic  stepins, 
panties  and  Princess  construction 
for  S2  to  $3  and  an  all-in-one  at 
S3.50.  Next  were  the  Sturdi-Flex 
garments.  The  slogan  “New  Fig¬ 
ures  for  Old”  was  dramatized  by  a 
model  wheeling  in  a  pink  wheel¬ 
barrow  laden  with  old  manikins. 
The  final  group  introduced  “Slim- 
derella”  girdles.  Models  pirouetted 
on  the  stage  unwinding  satin  on 
which  w'as  printed  “Sport”,  “Day¬ 
time”,  Afternoon”,  and  “Evening.” 
These  garments  are  light  weight 
rubber  to  retail  at  $1..50. 

“.Shielding  American  Fashions” 
introduced  dry-cleanable  dress 
shields,  the  bolero,  combination 
dress  shields  and  back  shield  and 
the  pin-in  type.  Twin  models  were 
used  to  show  many  notions  by 
coming  upon  the  stage  laden  with 
packages.  The  scene  was  a  bou¬ 


doir  and  the  girls  unpacked  their 
purchases  presumably  made  for 
ijack-to-school  trunks.  Four  promo¬ 
tions  were  suggested  for  promotion¬ 
al  themes  as  “Spruce  Up  for 
.Spring”,  “Off  to  Vacation”  “Back 
to  school”  and  “Perk  Up  for 
Parties.” 

Rubber  lined  travel  kits;  bath¬ 
ing  caps,  shoes,  suits;  rubber  flow¬ 
ers,  bracelets,  leis.  flower  clips  and 
hair  ornaments  for  bathing  were 
shown. 

John  Bell,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Notion  .Association  gave  a 
short  talk  on  the  consumer  event. 
National  Notion  Week,  scheduled 
for  April  21-26. 

Two  new  items  have  been  added 
to  the  Kleinert  line.  One  a  nylon 
lastex  sanitary  belt  which  they  say 
has  exceptional  strength  and 
beauty  and  washes  easily  and  dries 
quickly.  These  belts  may  be  had 
with  enamelled  safety  pins  or 
.Super  Simplex  attachments  and 
are  priced  at  $3.50  a  dozen.  The 
other  item  is  a  new  rubber  gadget 
for  men  called  “.Shirt  Grippers” 
which  is  designed  to  fit  into  the 
inside  of  trouser  bands  to  keep 
shirt  tails  tucked  firmly  in  place. 
*  *  * 

Camp  National  Posture  Week 
has  been  designated  for  May  5th 
to  lOth  by  the  S.  H.  Camp  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Advertising  will  appear  in 
Life,  an  expanded  list  of  newspap¬ 
ers  and  medical  journals.  There 
will  be  planned  activities  in  schools 
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and  colleges.  A  window  display 
contest  in  which  prizes  of  more 
than  S200  will  be  offered  we  are 
informed,  will  be  a  feature  again 
this  year. 

*  «  * 

Maiden  Form  is  offering  awards 
for  the  lucky  department  store 
buyer  and  eventual  wearer  of  what 
they  call  the  “million  dollar”  bras¬ 
siere.  This  brassiere  is  a  $1  num¬ 
ber  of  which  they  have  sold  nearly 
a  million.  The  millionth  is  soon 
to  go  out  and  the  buyer  receiving 
it  will  receive  $25  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  will  receive  as  a  gift  a 
box  of  a  half  dozen.  The  bra  will 
be  known  by  a  tag. 

This  concern  is  offering  two  new 
garter  belts  this  season  for  those 
who  used  to  roll  stockings  but  find 
that  nylon  hose  will  not  stay  satis¬ 
factorily  rolled. 

Institute  Report 

Active  interest  is  reported 
to  us  on  the  educational  and 
promotion  program  of  the 
Foundation  Garment  Institute’s  on 
their  initial  activities. 

“As  buyers  have  learned  more 
about  the  aims,  methods  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Institute, 
through  the  medium  of  the  trade 
press  and  talks  with  executives  and 
salesmen  during  Corset  Week,  they 
began  to  see  the  tremendous  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  program,”  said  B.  M. 
Nussbaum,  executive  director  of 
the  campaign. 

“One  misunderstanding  that  is 
pretty  well  cleared  up  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  question.  While  they  rec¬ 
ognized  the  benefits  of  an  all-in¬ 
dustry  program,  quite  a  few  of  the 
corset  buyers  thought  the  Institute’s 
campaign  would  cause  a  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  advertising  funds  custom¬ 
arily  budgeted  by  manufacturers 
for  cooperative  brand  advertising. 
When  the  buyers  learned  that  quite 
the  reverse  was  true— their  early 
misgivings  disappeared.” 

A  series  of  six  articles  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  foundation  garments  is 
currently  running  in  a  leading 
New  York  evening  newspaper. 
Tear  sheets  containing  these  arti¬ 
cles  are  distributed  to  corset  buy¬ 
ers  in  Greater  New  York  for  study 
by  salespeople,  together  with  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  the  articles  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  sales  training 
and  for  interior  displays. 


The  Art  of  Practical  Thinking, 
by  Richard  Weil,  Jr.;  Simon  & 
Schuster,  New  York;  263  pp.; 
S2.00. 

IT’S  taken  ten  years  of  slow 
and  painful  experience  to  con¬ 
vince  the  average  American  that 
short  cuts  and  shibboleths  won’t 
solve  his  problems.  The  best  proof 
that  he  is  learning  is  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  how-to-be-a- 
success-overnight  books  that  were 
best  sellers  a  few  years  ago. 

This  new  urge  to  be  rid  of  super¬ 
ficiality  is  evident  in  “The  -Art  of 
Practical  Thinking.”  Mr.  Weil  de¬ 
clines  to  dazzle  you  with  slogans 
or  alluring  prospects  of  overnight 
success.  His  position  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  this:  efficient  thinking  is 
not  an  automatic  process,  nor  is  its 
degree  of  efficiency  dependent  only 
upon  innate  intelligence.  It  can  be 
improved  immeasurably  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  known  rules,  and  most 
people  don’t  apply  those  rules.  He 
adds: 

“It  is  quite  clear,  too,  that  many 
of  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
succeed  in  business  do  not  know' 
that  the  rules  exist.  They  work  their 
fingers  to  the  nub  trying  to  achieve 
certain  rich  effects  from  which  they 
hope  to  reap  rich  rewards— and  they 
invest  all  this  time  and  all  this 
energy  and  effort  in  a  game  where 
they  hourly  break  rules  whose  exist¬ 
ence  they  don’t  even  know.” 

The  rules  of  practical  thinking 
are  not  something  to  be  learned  on 
the  wing  and  put  into  practice 
overnight.  First,  as  you  read  Mr. 
Weil,  you  learn  what  thinking  is 
and  something  of  its  history  in 
terms  of  figures  like  Plato.  .Aristotle 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Then  you 
proceed  through  consideration  at 
some  length  of  six  systems  or  “in¬ 
struments”  of  thinking  to  rules  for 
selection  and  use  of  the  “instru¬ 
ments”  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  problem  involved. 

.All  this  may  seen  ultra-academic; 
but  Mr.  Weil  points  out  that  if  you 
learn  the  admittedly  difficult  art  of 
practical  thinking  you  will  have 
found  that  much  of  the  popular 
mumbo-jumbo  about  innate  talents 
being  required  for  certain  jobs  is 
false.  In  the  final  section  of  his 
book  he  discusses  the  application  of 
thinking  to  various  actual  prob¬ 


lems  of  department  store  operation: 
administrative  problems,  publicity 
and  public  relations,  financial  con¬ 
trol,  management  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  -At  the  beginning  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  each  of  these  fields,  he 
observes,  he  was  warned  that  it  was 
necessary  to  possess  some  innate 
flair  or  sixth  sense  for  that  type  of 
work. 

.After  working  in  each  fiield 
he  was  convinced  that  this  was  not 
true:  “Of  all  the  destructive  sets 
of  gibberish  that  I  have  ever 
heard,  this  particular  brand  I  now 
know  was  the  incomparable  top. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  unattainable 
mystery  in  my  opinion  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  none  in  management, 
and  none  whatsoever  in  publicity.” 

You  may  or  may  not  wish  to  give 
yourself  a  grounding  in  formal 
logic,  or  in  dynamic  logic  and  the 
continuum;  and  you  may  or  may 
not  have  the  intellectual  curiosity 
to  go  along  w’ith  Mr.  Weil  in,  for 
instance,  his  analysis  of  the  “frames 
of  reference”  for  thinking.  But 
every  department  store  man  will 
find  his  section  on  the  application 
of  practical  thinking  to  department 
store  problems  of  absorbing  inter¬ 
est.  He  makes  his  points  here  by 
illustrative  stories  taken  chiefly 
from  his  experience  at  Bamberger’s. 
They  are  very  good  stories  indeed, 
and  they  provide  Mr.  Weil  with 
occasions  for  making  some  memor¬ 
able  observations  about  what’s 
wTong  with  department  store  opera¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  sample: 

“Merchandising  is  saturated  with 
policies,  axioms,  theorems,  and 
techniques  which  assume,  to  the 
unwary  practitioner,  the  false  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  ends  in  them¬ 
selves.  Many  people  engaged  in 
merchandising  truly  believe  that 
the  measure  of  a  good  merchan¬ 
diser  rests  in  his  ability  to  achieve 
high  mark-on.  or  low  markdowns, 
or  high  stock  turn,  or  efficient  as¬ 
sortment  control,  or  any  of  the 
other  hundred  and  one  shibboleths 
which  are  only  the  outer  covering 
of  merchandising.  .  .  .  The  pure 
test  of  the  merchandiser  is  whether 
he  procures  the  exact  very  article 
that  people  want  to  buy.  Statisti¬ 
cians  are  to  be  had  ...  in  carload 
lots,  who  will  look  after  the  details 
of  merchandise  control  or  stock 
turn.”— H.  K.  M. 
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FASHIONISTS  tell  us  that  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  will  be  big  news 
for  the  coming  season.  With  ho¬ 
siery  colors  going  conservative  what 
could  be  more  effective  in  bringing 
out  the  beauty  of  subtle  hosiery 
colors  than  a  tie-in  with  the  bou¬ 
tonnieres  bridging  the  winter-to- 
spring  ensembles.  Already  many 
windows  of  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  are  a  riot  of  flower  dis¬ 
plays.  A  cellophane  packing  com¬ 
bining  hosiery  with  flowers  could 
be,  not  only  an  Easter  promotion, 
but  one  which  could  carry  on 
throughout  the  season. 

We  realize  the  difficulty  stylists 
in  the  hosiery  field  have  in  giving 
fresh  names  to  shades.  Wouldn’t 
naming  colors  for  flowers  bring  a 
new  note  to  hosiery  names  that  can 
be  pronounced  by  the  aterage  per¬ 
son?  One  buyer  with  whom  we 
discussed  this  plan  added  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  one  flower  be  taken 
per  promotion,  letting  the  adver¬ 
tising  copywriter  go  to  town  on 
telling  “all”  about  that  flower,  and 
adding  that  certain  hosiery  shades 
are  spring  flower  shades.  Few  are 
there,  who  do  not  love  flowers  and 
that  “flower  in  the  button  hole 
feeling”  is  a  thought  to  keep  in 
mind  for  hosiery  promotions. 

More  Color  Suggestions 

With  suits  being  fashion  news, 
we  have  many  possibilities  to  tie  in 
with  the  plaids  which  ready-to-wear 
departments  will  promote.  Tartan 
names  can  be  given  hosiery  to 
match  these  suits.  For  other  suits 
appropriate  names  can  be  given. 
Already  we  have  mentioned  in 
these  columns  the  promotion  of  a 
Fifth  Avenue  store  which  used 
“covert”  to  tie-in  with  covert  cloths. 
This  store  has  made  a  success  of 
promoting  color  prior  to  this  in 
window  and  department  displays. 

Believing  that  patriotic  and 
tropical  color  names  are  being 
overdone,  a  group  of  hosiery  styl¬ 
ists  voiced  the  opinion  that  we 
could  go  in  for  some  homey  names 
such  as  wood  colors,  colors  of  dogs 
(many,  they  thought,  are  such  dog 


lovers  that  there  would  be  wide  ap¬ 
peal)  . 

*  «  * 

New  crepe  de  chine  stockings 
were  introduced  to  New  York  con¬ 
sumers  by  Gimbel’s  as  “Crepe  de 
Sheers”  at  89  cents  a  pair.  The 
store’s  announcement  claimed  them 
to  be  the  first  new  stocking  w'eave 
in  five  years  and  that  it  was  the 
“sheerest,  dullest,  smoothest  .  .  . 
four-threads  look  like  three-threads: 
three-threads  look  like  two-threads 
.  .  .  practically  vanish  before  you 
have  a  chance  to  wriggle  into  them. 
The  secret?  It’s  in  the  weave. 
Crepe  de  Sheers  are  woven  with 
all  the  strands  in  one  direction  .  .  . 
Elasticity  is  greater;  snag-resistance 
is  greater;  texture  is  smoother,  ap¬ 
pearance  is  sheerer.”  They  were 
offered  in  four  colors,  W^heat,  New 
Earth,  May  Pole  and  Magnolia. 

•  *  * 

When  we  heard  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  were  receiving  large  or¬ 
ders  for  five  and  seven  thread  hose, 
we  immediately  investigated.  The 
most  logical  answers  we  got  were 
that  fewer  manufacturers  are  now 
making  these  heavier  weight  stock¬ 
ings  than  during  the  last  few  sea¬ 
sons.  Could  that  indicate  that 
there  is  a  neglected  market  and 
that  we  are  giving  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  sheers  at  the  sacrifice  of 
potential  sales  of  service  stockings 
for  specific  purposes  to  make  up  a 
stocking  wardrobe? 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  stocking  wardrobes, 
mayn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  ask 
customers  if  they  need  a  pair  or 
two  of  warm  socks  or  stockings  to 
eke  out  the  winter’s  supply  of  hose 
for  sport  occasions?  While  we  are 
looking  forward  to  Spring  business, 
don’t  forget  chill  winds  are  still 
blowing  around  corners.  For  sub¬ 
urban  and  country  trade  there’s 
suggested  sales  possibilities  on  gay 
knee  length  woolies.  The  new 
casual  shoes  which  are  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $1.95  to  $5.95  could  be 
well  complemented  with  sport  hose. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  hosiery 
buyers,  these  shoes  promise  a  good 


season  on  the  selling  of  socks. 

*  •  « 

While  most  reports  to  us  were 
that  hosiery  business  for  February 
was  not  too  bad  and  not  too  good, 
there  were  other  reports  from  stores 
who  said  that  due  to  Valentine 
promotions  the  month  looked  a  bit 
brighter  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

*  *  * 

According  to  statistics  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Ho¬ 
siery  Manufacturers,  1940  showed 
total  shipments  slightly  off  and 
generally  speaking  mill  stocks  were 
lower  at  the  end  of  1940  than  they 
were  the  year  previous.  This  is 
true  particularly  of  women’s  full 
fashioned  hosiery. 

“Comparing  the  year  1940  with 
the  two  previous  years,”  they  say, 
“certain  tendencies  are  observable. 
Shipments  of  women’s  seamless 
silk  hosiery  decreased,  while  ship¬ 
ments  of  rayon  and  cotton  hosiery 
of  similar  construction  increased, 
particularly  rayon.  The  demand 
for  women’s  knee  length  stockings 
continues  to  show  substantial  de¬ 
crease,  particularly  in  full  fash¬ 
ioned  constructions.  The  total 
shipments  of  knee  length  stockings 
of  all  kinds  in  1938  amounted  to 
2,170,874  dozen  pairs,  while  in 
1940  the  total  was  only  520,673 
dozen  pairs,  and  this  included,  of 
course,  the  so-called  cotton  and 
wool  campus  stocking  which  has 
been  in  vogue  among  school  girls.” 

They  further  say,  “Total  mill 
shipments  of  all  types  of  hosiery 
during  1940  amounted  to  136,132,- 
714  dozen  pairs.  Of  this  total,  43,- 
266,917  dozen  pairs  were  women’s 
full  fashioned,  including  2,750,480 
dozen  pairs  of  nylon  hose.  The 
balance  of  92,865,797  dozen  pairs 
were  seamless,  including  small 
amounts  of  men’s  full  fashioned 
half-hose.” 

Hosiery  shipments  for  the  month 
of  December,  they  tell  us,  amount¬ 
ed  to  11,536,327  dozen  pairs  of 
which  3,900,315  dozen  pairs  were 
women’s  full  fashioned  including 
458,333  dozen  pairs  of  nylons. 
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. . .  discreet  siren,  subtle  lure  is  the 

muted  beauty  of  the  hosiery  DuraBcau  finished.  Loveliness 
measured  to  the  needs  of  fabric  . . .  exquisitely  fine  and  sheer 
appearance,  smoky  dullness  .  .  .  these  are  the  things  that 


create  sales.  Extra  wear . . .  resistance  to  snags  and  pulls 
and  to  water  spots . . .  these  are  the  thin^  that  build  for 
permanent  customers.  In  combination,  in  hosiery  DuraBeau 
finished,  they  are  leading  factors  for  successful  promotion, 
profitable  business! 
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DuraBeau  Hoaiery  Finishea  are  a  product  of  SCHOLLER  BROS..  INC..  Mfra.  of  ^ 

Textile  Soapa.  Softenera.  Oils,  Finishes;  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts..  Philadelphia.  )inC7^>r*\t  |  | 
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STORE  MANAGEMENT 


Operating  for  Better  Service 

Chairman:  Howard  Lovett,  Store  Manager, 

R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston  and  Chairman,  Store  Management  Group 


Under  the  heading  of  operating  efficiency  the  store  managers  considered  how  better 
service  could  be  achieved  through  modernization,  through  a  program  aimed  at  greater 
selling  flexibility  and  through  better  handling  of  customer  complaints. 


Streamlining  the  Store  for  More  Efficient  Operation 


TWO  experts— Frank  Gaertner 
of  Starrelt  and  Van  \'leck  and 
John  B.  Breen  of  Raymond 
Loewy,  lx>ih  from  New  York— gave 
practical  and  interesting  summar¬ 
ies  of  present  trends  in  moderniza¬ 
tion.  Both  of  these  talks  will  be 
fully  summarized  in  a  later  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Gaertner’s  talk  was  directed 
primarily  to  putting  the  plant  in 
order,  having  to  do  with  the  store 
front,  transportation  facilities,  gen¬ 
eral  lighting  and  the  location  and 
handling  of  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments. 

Pointing  out  the  desirability  of 
arranging  fixtures  at  right  angles 
to  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the 
main  entrances,  he  emphasized  that 
the  cost  of  removing  structural 
columns  to  accomplish  this  is  low 
in  relation  to  the  profitable  effect 
on  sales. 

Discussing  customer  transporta¬ 
tion  Mr.  Gaertner  gave  detailed 
comparison  of  relative  efficiency 
and  costs  of  escalators  and  eleva¬ 
tors,  indicating  that  escalators  are 
a  necessity  in  congested  stores.  He 
urged  that  a  constant  check  be 
kept  to  prevent  over-expansion  of 
stock  space  in  the  store,  pointing 
out  that  warehouse  space  is  much 
less  expensive  than  store  space. 

He  discussed  also  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  ceiling  appearance  by  fur¬ 
ring,  selection  of  paints  for  light 
reflection  value,  new  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  in  use,  and  other  aspects  of 
plant  improvement  (all  of  which 
will  be  covered  in  detail  in  The 
Bulletin  for  April) . 

In  summarizing,  Mr.  Gaertner 
pro|X>sed  the  following  check  list: 

“(1)  Check  your  transportation 
for  customer  traffic. 


“  (2)  Seek  mobility  and  flexibility 
in  fixture  arrangement. 

“  (3)  Keep  in  mind  maintenance 
costs  in  repairs  and  house¬ 
keeping. 

“  (4)  Test  your  lighting. 

“  (o)  Keep  your  building  orderly. 
Clean  up  ceilings  and  re¬ 
decorate  occasionally. 

“  (6)  Eliminate  all  hazardous  con¬ 
ditions  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  slippery  floors, 
ramps,  etc. 

“  (7)  Help  the  customer  to  locate 
herself  in  the  merchandise 
that  she  seeks. 

“  (8)  Enable  departments  to 
achieve  departmental  iden¬ 
tity  but  at  the  same  time 
occupy  harmonious  rela¬ 
tionship  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  floor. 

“  (9)  Consider  always  the  comfort 
of  your  customer. 

“  (10)  Keep  on  the  lookout  for 


IN  few  businesses,  outside  of  those 
in  the  purely  service  field,  can 
good  will  be  so  easily  jeopardized 
by  causing  customers  to  wait  for 
sales  service  as  in  department 
stores.  Because  of  artificial  depart¬ 
mental  barriers  and  the  usual  poli¬ 
cies  of  staffing  selling  sections  cus¬ 
tomers  often  have  to  wait  unduly 
long  in  a  busy  department  while 
unoccupied  salespeople  in  the  de¬ 
partment  across  the  aisle  stand  and 
watch  with  impersonal  interest. 

.Attacking  this  problem  of  better 
service  Arthur  L.  Manchee,  General 
Manager  of  L.  Bamberger  and  Co., 
Newark,  pointed  out  that  it  should 
be  the  store’s  constant  objective,  in 


wasted  space  in  non-selling 
areas  which  can  be  con¬ 
verted  to  producti\e  selling 
space.” 

Design  for  Modern 
Merchandising 

Mr.  Breen  of  Raymond  Loewy 
attacked  the  modernization  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  viewpoint  of  proper¬ 
ly  merchandising  selling  space.  He 
showed  how  store  design  can 
anticipate  and  control  the  buying 
inclinations  of  the  customer  and 
direct  traffic  in  proper  proportion 
to  all  areas.  He  emphasized  that 
departments  should  occupy  a  floor 
area  in  proportion  to  their  poten¬ 
tial  revenue  production.  Store  de¬ 
sign  as  an  active  selling  force,  he 
said,  will  “if  full  use  is  made  of 
available  information,  regain  and 
accelerate  department  store  busi¬ 
ness.”  (Mr.  Breen’s  talk,  which 
backed  up  his  thesis  with  many 
specific  examples,  will  also  appear 
in  full  in  the  .April  issue  of  The 
Bulletin)  . 


the  interest  of  both  good-will  and 
increased  business  to  be  so  organ¬ 
ized  at  all  times  and  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  as  to  provide  the  kind  of 
sales  service  which  will  minimize 
the  time  element  in  the  customer’s 
mind. 

Of  the  various  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  sales  efficiency,  Mr.  Manchee 
stated  that  the  one  which  should 
receive  more  thorough  study  and 
action  by  management  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  sales  flexibility— that  is  the 
maneuvering  of  salespeople  to 
meet  service  situations  which  can¬ 
not  be  anticipated  from  day  to  day 
or  hour  to  hour.  Such  selling 
flexibility,  he  stated,  breaks  down 


$  Better  Service  Through  Selling  Flexibility 
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into  six  parts  ^s•llicll  he  tliscussed  as 
follows; 

1.  Departmental  Flexibility 

“It  is  obvious  that  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  selling  only  men’s  clothing, 
all  salesclerks  in  the  department 
should  be  able  to  sell  the  merchan¬ 
dise  carried  in  all  sections  of  the 
department.  Howeter,  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  carries  a  variety  of 
items  such  as  drugs  and  cosmetics, 
it  is  etpially  important  that  all 
salesclerks,  no  matter  what  their 
special  skills,  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  all  merchandise  in 
the  department  so  that  they  may 
be  quickly  and  easily  moveef  from 
counter  to  counter.  Once  all  of 
the  salesclerks  in  a  given  depart¬ 
ment  hate  been  properly  trained 
in  all  merchandise  classifications,  it 
shoidd  be  a  simple  matter  for  any 
intelligent  section  manager  to 
handle  many  of  these  minnte-to- 
minnte  peaks  without  calling  for 
outside  assistance. 

2.  Intrafloor  Flexibility 

“W’e  in  a  department  store,  have 
been  so  conditioned  to  think  in 
terms  of  departments  that  we  often 
fail  to  realize  that  customers  may 
not  have  the  same  point  of  view. 
The  solution  of  this  situation  is 
similar  to  the  departmental  situa¬ 
tion  except  that,  generally,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  train 
more  than  a  part  of  the  salesforce 
in  one  department  to  sell  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  department.  Once  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  is  carried  out  sys¬ 
tematically  in  all  departments  on  a 
floor,  a  large  reservoir  of  flexibility 
is  available  for  the  floor  superin¬ 
tendent  to  use  in  meeting  many 
unforeseen  service  situations  on  his 
floor.  He  should  always  have  avail¬ 
able  a  listing  of  such  salesclerks 
who  have  been  trained  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  This  listing  should  be 
periodically  checked  to  make  sure 
that  no  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  personnel  which  reduces  the 


number  of  clerks  available  without 
replacements  having  been  trained. 

3.  Intrastore  Flexibility 

“We  have  applied  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  o]>eration  for  the  entire 
store  that  is  used  on  the  individual 
selling  floors.  We  first  made  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  each  department  to 
determine  what  shoidd  be  the 
maximum  number  of  salesclerks 
that  might  conceivably  be  retpiired 
to  meet  any  emergency.  We  then 
selected  frotn  other  departments  an 
even  larger  number  of  salesclerks 
than  this  number  and  trained  them 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  do 
an  adecpiate  selling  job  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  most  important 
that  those  selected  for  training  in 
one  department  be  chosen  from  de¬ 
partments  whose  seasonal  sales 
peaks  do  not  coincide  with  its  own. 
rite  names  of  all  individuals  so 
trained  are  kept  in  a  master  file 
cross-referenced  by  departments 
which  is  always  readily  available  to 
the  supervisor  in  charge  of  flexi¬ 
bility.  .Should  a  floor  superintend¬ 
ent  require  assistance  from  outside 
his  floor,  he  calls  this  supervisor 
who  in  turn  makes  arrangements 
to  send  trained  clerks  from  depart¬ 
ments  as  indicated  by  his  master 
file  which  he  finds  able  to  spare 
clerks. 

4.  Contingent  Force  Flexibility 

“Most  stores  maintain  contin¬ 
gents,  a  flying  squad,  au  internal 
personnel  exchange,  or  a  group 
known  by  some  other  descriptive 
name  to  meet  emergency  situations 
which  cannot  be  anticipated  speci¬ 
fically,  but  which,  from  experience, 
it  is  known  will  be  certain  to  arise. 
We  have  completely  centralized  our 
contingent  force  rather  than  have 
a  separate  smaller  force  under  each 
floor  superintendent.  There  are 
two  other  principles  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  important  in  the  effective  use 
of  a  contingent  force.  First,  it 
should  be  a  force  made  up  of  sup>er- 


ior  salesclerks  thoroughly  trained 
to  meet  any  situation  in  any  de¬ 
partment,  and.  secondly,  once  an 
individual  has  been  selected  and 
trained,  she  shoidd  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  off  the  force  unless  to  a  job 
representing  a  definite  and  per¬ 
manent  promotion.  This  central¬ 
ized  contingent  force  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  flexibility 
supervisor.  He  has  complete  charge 
of  the  selection,  training  and  as¬ 
signment  of  contingents. 

5.  Non-selling  Flexibility 

“We  have  done  considerable  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  flexibility  be¬ 
tween  selling  and  non-selling  em¬ 
ployees.  We  were  able  to  make  use 
of  large  numbers  of  non-selling  em¬ 
ployees  by  giving  them  a  self-train¬ 
ing  course  in  salescheck  writing 
and  using  them  in  departments 
where  the  .selling  operation  was  re¬ 
latively  simple.  The  difficulty  in 
making  permanent  use  of  these 
non-selling  enqiloyees  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  their  availability  except 
at  the  expense  of  important  non¬ 
selling  operations. 

6.  Per  Diem  Flexibility 

“This  type  of  flexibility  should 
be  regarded  as  the  least  desirable. 

per  diem  operation  is  indirectly 
much  more  expensive  to  a  store 
than  is  apparent  on  the  surface.  By 
making  full  use  of  the  other  types 
of  flexibility  I  have  enumerated,  it 
is  surprising  the  extent  to  which 
per  diems  can  be  eliminated.  In 
using  per  diems,  we  have  found  it 
practical  to  select  the  best  people 
available  and  to  spend  the  time  in 
training  them  to  sell  in  several  de¬ 
partments  so  that  we  can  give  them 
more  nearly  full-time  work  instead 
of  using  a  different  person  for  each 
department  and  affording  no  one 
a  really  substantial  job.  Also,  in 
this  way,  we  are  training  those  who 
will  be  well  qualified  to  fill  regular 
positions  when  they  occur.” 
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Customer  Complaints 


The  session  ended  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Siebert, 
Adjustment  Manager  of  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  of  the 
customer  complaint  problem.  Mr. 
Siebert  outlined  their  organization 
and  procedure  for  handling  such 
complaints  pointing  out  that  they 
maintain  six  adjustment  branches 
or  so-called  service  desks  located 
throughout  the  floor  and  estab¬ 
lished  to  take  care  of  the  customers 
who  are  in  the  store  and  invariably 
go  to  the  departments  where  their 
purchases  were  made  and  where 
they  receive  quick  and  intelligent 
handling. 

He  also  stated  that  his  store  has 
a  separate  switchboard  for  all  in¬ 


coming  calls  pertaining  to  person¬ 
al  shopping  orders,  complaints  and 
calls  for  the  return  of  merchandise. 
The  board  has  60  positions  and 
every  operator  is  trained  to  take 
any  of  the  above  requests.  All  com¬ 
plaints  are  sent  by  tube  from  the 
17th  floor  to  the  adjustment  bu¬ 
reau,  thus  leaving  all  phones  for 
straight  incoming  or  outgoing  calls. 
In  outlining  the  efforts  to  improve 
service  he  stated;  “At  the  present 
time  the  Adjustment  Bureau  an¬ 
alyzes  the  complaints  when  they 
are  settled.  Each  investigator  has 
an  analysis  sheet  on  her  desk  which 
shows  50  classifications  and  at 
night  when  she  turns  in  her  report 
of  settlement,  each  settled  com¬ 


plaint  is  classified  on  this  sheet. 
From  these  reports  one  consoli¬ 
dated  ref>ort  is  made  of  the  total 
settlement  for  the  day.  We  do  not 
classify  our  complaints  by  depart¬ 
ments  because  we  do  not  feel  at 
this  time  that  this  additional  work 
is  w'arranted. 

“We  keep  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  on  all  Floor  Manager’s  Allow¬ 
ance  which  classifies  all  these  allow¬ 
ances  by  department  and  causes. 
This  report  is  consolidated  month¬ 
ly  and  yearly  and  gives  a  complete 
picture  of  our  adjustments  as  to 
merchandise.  Packers,  Inspection, 
Delivery,  Transit,  Clerk’s  Error, 
Parcel  Post,  Freight  and  Express, 
No  records,  et  cetera.’’ 

Following  Mr.  Siebert’s  presenta¬ 
tion  the  meeting  was  turned  over 
to  open  discussion  from  the  floor 
on  all  of  the  subjects  presented. 


Developing  Executive  Leadership 


Chairman'.  L.  S.  Bitner,  Store  Manager,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston 


A  JOINT  session  of  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  Tuesday  afternoon 
focused  the  spotlight  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  improving  executive  leader¬ 
ship.  The  experience  of  some  six 
stores  in  measuring  the  leadership 
performance  of  their  department 
managers  and  in  conducting  organ¬ 
ized  campaigns  to  improve  leader¬ 
ship  performance  by  departments 
was  dramatized  in  question  and 
answer  form.  Leadership  w'as  de¬ 
fined  as  the  ability  to  get  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  a  store  to  turn  out  good 
work  gladly  and  willingly.  Accept¬ 
ing  the  premise  that  “Leaders  Are 
Made— Not  Born’’  it  was  pointed 
out  that  management  cannot  by  a 
passive  attitude  assume  to  know 
the  morale  of  its  employees  but 
must  use  active  methods  to  stimu¬ 
late  higher  morale— the  spirit  that 
will  not  only  increase  production 
and  do  it  easily,  but  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  adjusting  griev¬ 
ances. 

L.  S.  Bitner,  Store  Manager  of 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  acted  as  chairman  and  ex¬ 
aminer.  Direct  testimony  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  script  prepared  by 
Mr.  Bitner  and  so  arranged  as  to 
trace  the  detailed  procedure  of  de¬ 


termining  employee  attitudes  and 
measuring  individual  executive 
leadership  performance  step  by 
step.  The  stores  cooperating  in  the 
program  included: 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Rike-Kumler  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Burdine’s,  Miami,  Fla. 

Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind. 

Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

all  of  which  had  conducted  initial 
and  follow-up  surveys  under  the 
guidance  of  Charles  C.  Stech  of 
Stech  &  Company. 

The  method  of  measuring  em¬ 
ployee  attitude  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  this  scientific  morale  survey 
technique  was  described  by  L.  S. 
Bitner  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bit¬ 
ner  p>ointed  out  that  the  findings 
upon  which  the  discussions  were 
based  had  resulted  from  morale 
surveys  in  22  stores.  Employees  in 
these  stores  were  brought  together 
in  representative  groups  and  asked 
to  express  anonymously  through 


the  means  of  questionnaires  their 
frank  attitude  towards  the  stores  as 
to  hours,  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  the  soundness  of  stores’ 
merchandising  and  personnel  poli¬ 
cies  and  the  opportunities  for  rec¬ 
ognition  and  promotion  based 
upon  the  character  of  services 
rendered. 

These  answ^ers  were  assembled 
and  analyzed  by  experts  outside  of 
store  management  and  interpreted 
in  relation  to  the  calibre  of  leader¬ 
ship  which  they  indicated. 

David  L.  Rike,  Vice-President 
and  General  Merchandise  Manager 
of  The  Rike-Kumler  Company, 
Dayton,  described  how  his  store 
supplemented  the  employee  morale 
survey  with  a  questionnaire  on 
leadership  problems  to  every  exe¬ 
cutive  on  its  staff.  The  answers  of 
recognized  department  leaders 
were  grouped  and  compared  against 
answers  from  executives  with  less 
leadership  abilities.  From  this  a 
leadership  manual  was  prepared  in 
which  all  executives  had  a  part  and 
these  executives  conscientiously  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  improv¬ 
ing  those  qualities  on  which  they 
were  found  to  be  weak. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  these 
surveys  upon  the  general  selling 
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force  were  strongly  emphasized  by 
H.  F.  Cordes,  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Burdine’s,  Miami.  “Greater 
initiative,  more  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  sell  and  broader  merchan¬ 
dise  knowledge”  were  a  few  of 
many  advantages  which  salespeople 
obtained  from  this  leadership  pro¬ 
gram-all  factors  contributing  to 
increased  production  and  customer 
goodwill. 

S.  }.  Fosdick,  Store  Manager  of 
Boggs  &:  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  gave 
similar  testimony  to  the  benefits 
assured  employees  in  the  non-sell¬ 
ing  divisions  of  the  store.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  it  is  in  the  behind-the- 
scenes  departments  where  employee 
morale  is  frequently  the  lowest, 
Mr.  Fosdick  pointed  out  that 
greater  recognition  for  good  work 


done,  transfer  to  better  and  more 
interesting  positions,  equal  pay  for 
equal  w'ork  and  greater  chances  of 
promotions  were  some  of  the  many 
advantages  which  resulted. 

The  testimony  of  these  major 
executives  was  confirmed  by  actual 
experiences  of  individual  depart¬ 
ment  managers.  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Reasor,  Corset  Buyer  of  The  Rike- 
Kumler  Company  and  Mr.  C.  \V. 
Scrimgeour,  Hosiery  Buyer  of  Bur¬ 
dine’s  told  what  they  did  to  im¬ 
prove  their  abilities  as  group  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  mutual  benefits  which 
resulted  to  them  and  their  employ¬ 
ees.  Miss  Carolyn  Otting,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Wrapping  and  Packing  at 
L.  S.  .Ayres  &  Company  reported 
similarly  on  the  response  from  her 
non-selling  employees. 


In  closing  the  session,  J.  N. 
McFee  of  Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore 
—one  of  the  first  stores  to  initiate 
such  leadership  programs  —  inter¬ 
rogated  Mr.  Bitner  on  the  results 
he  obtained  from  a  like  survey  of 
executive  morale  conducted  among 
the  major  executives  subordinate 
to  top  management  at  the  Filene 
store  in  Boston. 

-Actual  balance  sheets  measuring 
the  degree  of  leadership  perform¬ 
ance  on  some  thirty  executive 
qualities  and  responsibilities,  show¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  improvement  be¬ 
tween  initial  and  follow-up  surveys, 
were  distributed  to  the  audience 
by  these  speakers  and  the  specific 
accomplishments  were  analyzed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  attending. 


Store  Operation  Under  National  Defense 

Co-Chairmen:  Howard  E.  Lovett,  Store  Manager, 

R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston,  Chairman  Store  Management  Group; 
and  Gertrude  Sykes,  Personnel  Director,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 


Meeting  Industrial  Employment  Competition 


AW.  HUGHES,  Vice-Presi- 
•  dent  of  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  discussed  the 
problem  of  stores  in  meeting  indus¬ 
trial  employment  competition, 
pointing  out  that  the  problem  is 
not  a  new  one  but  has  existed  in 
varying  degrees  in  every  communi¬ 
ty  during  different  industrial  cvcles. 
He  gave  a  general  picture  by  sum¬ 
marizing  some  of  the  facts  collected 
through  the  Store  Management 
Group’s  office  as  follows: 

“1.  The  Selective  Service  Act 
and  Registration  Day  increased  the 
number  of  women  employees  re¬ 
signing  to  get  married  or  to  resume 
domestic  duties.  That  increase  has 
apparently  subsided. 

“2.  About  half  the  stores  re¬ 
ported  an  average  20%  decrease  in 
the  number  of  applicants  seeking 
employment  and  an  unfavorable 
trend  in  the  quality  of  applicants. 

“3.  About  60%  of  the  stores 
have  lost  an  average  of  4%  among 
their  male  employees  through  vol¬ 
untary  resignation. 

“4.  Non-selling  jobs  have  been 
affected  more  than  selling  jobs  and 
the  chief  causes  of  these  resigna¬ 
tions  have  been,  first,  the  lure  of 


higher  wages,  and  second,  shorter 
hours.” 

Pointing  out  that  this  problem 
was  not  apt  to  be  so  severely  en¬ 
countered  w'ithin  his  own  organi¬ 
zation  because  of  the  relatively 
small  units  operated  and  the  small 
proportion  of  non-selling  activities 
required,  Mr.  Hughes  made  cer¬ 
tain  general  observations  which 
he  believed  to  be  applicable  to 
retailers  as  a  class,  stressing  at 
the  outset  that  they  had  not  ag¬ 
gressively  hunted  for  good  material 
and  have  not  gone  far  enough  in 
trying  to  make  the  appeal  of  re¬ 
tailing  sufficiently  strong. 

“There  are  plenty  of  chances  for 
tie-ups  with  high  schools,  vocation¬ 
al  schools,  and  colleges,  especially 
the  smaller  colleges  and  state  uni¬ 
versities. 

“Regardless  of  how  detailed  your 
job-specifications  are.  we  should 
start  with  an  interest  in  people  and 
in  merchandise  itself.  W’hen  a  per¬ 
son  has  these  two  qualities  or  when 
a  person  has  acquired  them,  that 
person  is  not  easily  tempted  atvay 
to  a  factory  or  office  job. 

“There  is  a  good  deal  yet  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  both  w'ages  and 


hours  in  retailing  generally.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  good  effect  of  this  intensi¬ 
fied  industrial  competition  will  be 
to  improve  this  situation.  Wouldn’t 
we  all  prefer  to  see  this  improve¬ 
ment  made  by  competition  and  by 
retailers  themselves  rather  than  by 
any  Federal  Law'  or  by  any  legal 
strait  jacket? 

“.Also,  I  believe  retailers  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  making  em¬ 
ployment  attractive  by  many  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  plans,  but  we  do  a 
lot  poorer  job  of  selling  our  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  value  of  such  plans 
than  we  do  in  selling  our  custom¬ 
ers  on  the  value  and  attractiveness 
of  our  merchandise.  Maybe  we 
need  to  blow  our  own  horns  a  little 
harder  and  drown  out  the  factory 
whistles.  There  is  one  matter  that 
we  cannot  overlook— that  is  the 
question  of  the  opportunity  for 
and  the  encouragement  by  manage¬ 
ment  of  self-improvement  and  job- 
satisfaction  among  our  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  By  job-satisfaction  I  mean 
the  vital  spark  that  transforms  any 
part  of  store  work  from  mere  rou¬ 
tine  into  an  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  and  development.  If  a 
person  has  the  natural  desire  for 
working  with  people  and  for  the 
life  in  a  store,  and  if  that  person 
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works  under  the  right  conditions— 
and  if  the  third  factor  of  a  chance 
for  self-expression  and  growth  is 
added,  it’s  going  to  take  an  awfully 
powerful  tug  on  the  line  and  some 
super-attractive  bait  to  pull  your 
associate  away  from  your  store. 
Few  people  worth  having  quit  jobs 
that  interest  or  excite  them  in  favor 
of  a  routine  existence  just  for  the 
cash  involved. 


“If  there  is  one  recipe  for  meet¬ 
ing  new  employment  competition, 
it  is  to  see  to  it  that  our  associates 
are  adapted  to  their  work,  that  they 
get  some  job-satisfaction  from  their 
work,  and  that  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  recognized  through  an 
op>en  door  marked  ‘bigger  oppor¬ 
tunity,’  then  this  game  of  retailing 
can  continue  to  get  and  to  keep 
the  personnel  w'e  w’ant.’’ 


Keeping  the  Lid  on  Expenses 


POINTING  out  that  present 
prospects  for  business  under  the 
defense  program  are  good,  S.  J. 
Fosdick,  Store  Manager  of  Boggs  & 
Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  warned,  however, 
that  this  business  is  highly  tem¬ 
porary  in  character  and  that  it  is 
vitally  important  for  stores  to  keep 
expenses  down  in  anticipation  of 
post-war  conditions. 

Emphasizing  that  figures  of  ex¬ 
pense  over  the  last  twenty  years  in¬ 
dicate  that  stores  have  done  very 
little  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  op>erations,  he  pointed  out 
that  in  recent  years  the  exp>ense 
curve  has  been  decidedly  on  the  up. 
More  important  in  his  assumption 
is  the  fact  that  the  American  way 
of  living  which  made  department 
stores  rich  and  great  has  changed 
and,  sadly  enough,  the  factual  rec¬ 
ord  seems  to  indicate  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  not  understood 
nor  adapted  themselves  to  this 
change. 

“The  New  Deal’s  declared  inten¬ 
tion  of  redistribution  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  very  rich  have  grown 
some  richer,  and  the  great  middle 
classes  have  grown  p>oorer,  while 
the  poorer  have  grown  only  slight¬ 
ly  richer.  The  goods  being  pur¬ 
chased  in  quantity  by  the  new' 
aristocracy,  that  of  labor,  are  not 
sold  across  the  counters  of  most  de¬ 
partment  stores.  While  factory  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  by  more  than 
90%  since  1912,  the  production  of 
retail  salespeople  is  probably  less 
than  it  was  25  years  ago.  This  lack 
of  production  is  largely  manage¬ 
ment’s  fault,  in  part  because  we  set 
up  artificial  lx)undaries  within  our 
stores.’’ 

Discussing  specifically  how  ex¬ 
penses  might  be  reduced,  Mr.  Fos¬ 


dick  suggested  that  w'e  should  make 
a  compromise  in  our  high  house¬ 
keeping  standards,  particularly  in 
those  behind-the-scenes  p>ortions  of 
the  building  unseen  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  a  reduction  of  supply 
expense  through  simplification  and 
standardization  and  through  the 
elimination  of  expensive  special 
gift  wraps.  He  urged  that  clerical 
staffs  be  constantly  scrutinized  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  p>ersonnel 
which  accumulates  too  easily,  that 
with  determination  and  courage 
unnecessary  adjustments  and  re¬ 
turns  could  be  minimized,  and  that 
a  more  careful  evaluation  of  spe¬ 
cial  sales  promotion  events  with  a 
view  to  their  curtailment  w'ould 
produce  economy  in  selling  costs 
and  in  low'er  markdowns.  Similar¬ 
ly,  advertising  expenses  should  be 
scrutinized  in  the  light  that  only 
about  15%  of  a  store’s  sales  are  in 
the  nature  of  special  promotional 
merchandise  requiring  special  ad- 


Ojiening  this  joint  session 
of  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups,  Gordon 
Selfridge,  Jr.,  of  the  Kresge 
Department  Stores  gave  an 
interesting  picture  of  post-war 
conditions  in  England  to¬ 
gether  with  some  of  the 
present  difficulties  under 
which  English  stores  are 
operating.  He  drew  an  in¬ 
teresting  comparison  between 
the  British  and  .\merican 
stores  prior  to  1939.  A  report 
of  his  talk  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  Bul- 


vertising  expenditures. 

In  conclusion  he  emphasized  that 
the  large  cash  surpluses  previously 
built  up  by  the  stores  have  been 
used  up  during  the  past  depression 
years  with  a  diminishing  of  actual 
working  capital,  and  stressed  that  if 
these  surpluses  are  to  be  in  part 
replaced  during  the  next  few  years, 
actual  operating  expenses  will  have 
to  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  “With 
expanding  sales,  we  must  reduce 
expenses.  Dangerously  enough,  the 
great  possibility  lies  chiefly  in  the 
reduction  of  customer  services— 
less  returns,  lowered  adjustments, 
less  selling  service,  less  delivering 
service,  less  free  services,  (post- 
office,  entertainment,  instruction 
classes,  hospitals,  rest  rooms,  etc.) 
This  is  the  challenge  of  the  future 
for  department  stores.’’ 


Personnel  Policies  Under  National  Defense 


JAMES  H.  FAIRCLOUGH,  Jr., 
Director  of  Personnel  of  the 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New 
York,  rounded  out  the  session’s 
program  with  a  discussion  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Policies  Under  National 
Defense.  He  pointed  out  that  al¬ 
though  we  as  a  country  are  still  at 
poace,  the  defense  program  has 
already  produced  many  factors 
such  as  conscription,  industrial  in¬ 
flation  and  rising  wages  usually 
encountered  under  war  time  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  stores  in  deter¬ 
mining  personnel  policies  during 
the  coming  months  must  give  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  these  factors. 


particularly  in  the  light  of  their 
probable  further  expansion.  Only 
by  looking  ahead  and  planning  in 
advance  will  stores  be  able  to 
minimize  the  disrupting  effects 
which  usually  go  hand  in  hand 
with  war  time  conditions. 

Stating  that  he  believed  the  re¬ 
tail  industry  is  in  a  much  better 
position  to  cope  with  personnel 
problems  of  today  and  the  future 
than  it  was  prior  to  the  last  World 
War  because  of  more  and  better 
trained  personnel  executives,  he 
reviewed  some  of  the  personnel 
policies  adopted  by  stores  with  re- 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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^<^440UIIIER-IIITna( 
M  INVENTORY  SHORTRGIS 


IF  there  is  an  inventory  shortage,  there  must  be 
a  cause.  First,  find  the  cause  and  then  you  can 
take  the  action  to  eliminate  the  shortage. 

CARELESS  ERRORS  account  for  certain  shortages. 
Crediting  sales  to  wrong  departments  —  im¬ 
properly  measuring  merchandise-inaccurately 
recording  mark-ups  and  mark-downs— dam¬ 
aged  goods— these  and  similar  errors  can  be 
traced  in  great  part  to  sheer  carelessness  or 
negligence  by  store  employees.  Shop-lifters 
also  cause  many  an  inventory  loss. 

ADD  TOGETHER  the  losses  suffered  from  employee 
carelessness  and  professional  shop-lifting 
however,  and  you  will  still  have  but  a  minor 
share  of  your  total  annual  loss. 

To  root  out  the  prime  cause  of  inventory  short¬ 
ages,  plan  a  salescounter-attack.  Concentrate 
your  efforts  at  the  point-of-sale,  where 
unchecked  violations  of  store  system,  and  un¬ 
corrected  irregular  handling  of  cash  and 
recording  of  sales  by  employees,  result  in  the 
major  and  most  serious  shortages. 

HERrs  HOW  IT  USUALLY  HAPPENS:  At  the  salescounter, 
the  customer  pays  for  purchased  merchandise. 
But  the  salesperson  may  fail  to  enter  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  no  record  of  it  will  appear. 

Thus,  when  taking  inventory,  your  stock  will 
show  a  shortage  because  merchandise  is 


missing— although  it  was  actually  sold  over 
your  counters! 

YOUR  SALES  VOLUME  figures  may  even  help  con¬ 
ceal  such  hidden  losses.  For  example,  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  sold  $  1 ,000  worth  of  merchandise, 
may  show  an  official  record  of  only  $600  in 
sales.  You  naturally  accept  this  record  of  $600 
in  sales  as  genuine— and  the  S400  discrepancy, 
if  later  disclosed  through  a  merchandise  inven¬ 
tory,  is  written  off  as  a  typical  stock  shortage. 

SUCH  HIDDEN  LOSSES  are  being  defeated  in  15,563 
retail  stores  serviced  by  Willmark  today.  Your 
salescounter-attack  on  inventory  shortages 
must  be  based  on  direct  supervision  and  con¬ 
structive  control  over  selling  and  cash¬ 
handling  practices  on  the  entire  selling  floor. 

BEFORE  YOU  WRITE  OFF  this  year’s  inventory  loss, 
examine  modern  Willmark’s  Program  to  cut 
down  these  losses  to  a  minimum.  Executives 
who  refuse  to  take  inventory  shortages  for 
granted— who  realize  that  such  losses  can  and 
must  be  counter-attacked  —  these  executives, 
throughout  the  nation,  are  subscribing  to 
Willmark’s  proven  program  of  action  to  de¬ 
feat  hidden  losses.  We’ll  gladly  send  you  full 
details,  and  without  obligation. 

WILLMAAK 

SCflVIC€  SYSTEM.  INC. 
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Meeting  the  Employment  Problem 
What^s  Ahead  for  Training 
Distributive  Education  Conference 


Meeting  the  Employment  Problem 

Chairman:  Bess  Bloodworih,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel^ 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn 


That  personnel  directors  are 
cognizant  of,  and  on  the  alert 
for  problems  resulting  from  a 
tightening  labor  market  due  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  measures,  and  that 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  person¬ 
nel  policies  and  practices  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  fluctuating  demands  of 
retail  businesses  was  pointedly 
brought  out  at  the  Tuesday  Morn¬ 
ing,  January  14th,  convention  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Personnel  Group. 

The  State  Employment  Service 

The  State  Employment  Service 
as  an  effective  and  valuable  re¬ 
source  was  emphasized  by  Miss 
Catharine  Greer,  Employment 
Manager  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York,  and  new  Chairman  of  the 
Personnel  Group.  In  her  speech 
on  “The  Cooperation  Between  the 
State  Employment  Service  and  the 
Store,”  Miss  Greer  discussed  the 
growing  use  of  the  Service,  not  only 
for  placement  work,  but  as  a  source 
of  newer  methods  of  testing.  Her 
analysis  of  the  high  degree  of 
placements  for  all  types  of  posi¬ 
tions  from  the  applicants  referred, 
testified  both  to  the  aid  stores  can 
obtain  from  State  Employment 
offices  and  to  the  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency  of  local  offices  of  the  New 
York  Employment  Service. 

Miss  Madeleine  T.  Buselle,  Sen¬ 
ior  Employment  Interviewer  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  who  spoke  on  “Store  Employ¬ 
ment  from  the  Applicants’  Point  of 
View,”  said  that  two  constantly  re¬ 
curring  criticisms  of  applicants  to¬ 
ward  store  work  were  “inadequate 
security  and  inadequate  career  in¬ 
centive.”  In  an  effort  to  meet  these 
criticisms.  Miss  Buselle  suggested 
that  stores  review  their  promotion¬ 
al  |>olicies  and  “employ  more 
young,  eager,  but  inexperienced 
persons;  designate  certain  sales  jobs 


as  apprentice  openings;  establish 
definite  lines  of  promotion  from 
one  sales  department  to  another,  or 
from  junior  to  regular  sales  within 
a  given  department;  and  determine 
salary  ranges  to  conform  to  such  a 
plan.” 

The  “Extra”  Employee 

The  importance  of  the  extra  em¬ 
ployee  to  the  personnel  picture 
and  the  need  for  more  organized 
approach  to  this  class  of  store  work¬ 
ers  was  brought  out  by  B.  AV. 
Elsom,  Superintendent  of  Person¬ 
nel,  The  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee. 
In  his  speech,  “The  Status  of  the 
Extra  Employee,”  Mr.  Elsom  called 
attention  to  the  different  types  of 
extras  and  the  great  variance  in 
terminology  applied  to  them  based 
upon  an  analysis  he  had  made  of 
a  representative  number  of  stores. 
He  urged  the  adoption  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  terminology  to  apply  to  them. 
He  also  suggested  that  closer  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  the  average 
amount  of  employment  given  such 
individuals  and  recommended  that 
personnel  directors  reduce  the 
number  of  extras  on  their  staff  to 
give  fewer  people  more  work.  This 
necessitates  “training  for  versatili¬ 
ty”  and  the  adoption  of  certain  rec¬ 
ommended  policies  such  as:  “(1) 
Identical  minimum  hourly  rates  for 
both  extras  and  regulars  (2)  In¬ 
dividual  sales  quotas  for  extras  as 
well  as  regulars  (3)  Discount  privi¬ 
leges  (4)  A  guarantee  of  three- 
fourth’s  of  a  day’s  pay  to  every  ex¬ 
tra  who  is  called  in  and  (5)  Vaca¬ 
tion  rights  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  an  extra  has  put 
in.” 

Cooperative  Employment  Study 

program  of  cooperative  study 
among  the  employment  divisions  of 
six  Pittsburgh  department  stores 


which  was  started  during  the  past 
summer  with  the  help  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Barbara 
Fetterman,  Employment  Manager, 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  in  her 
speech,  “Modernizing  Our  Em¬ 
ployment  .Standards.”  Miss  Fetter- 
man  summarized  the  development 
of  techniques  for  improving  and 
stabilizing  employment  which  the 
study  found  necessary,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  stores  in  other  cities  the 
formation  of  similar  groups.  “The 
Pittsburgh  group,”  stated  Miss 
Fetterman,  “recognized  that  sta¬ 
bilization  of  employment  would 
benefit  the  stores  by  improving  em¬ 
ployee  morale  resulting  from  a 
greater  sense  of  security,  by  increas¬ 
ing  production  because  experienced 
employees  give  more  efficient  per¬ 
formance,  and  by  materially  reduc¬ 
ing  employment  expenses  formerly 
caused  by  errors  in  selectittn  and 
placement.” 

.Significant  employment  experi¬ 
ence  of  some  stores  in  building 
their  fall  and  Christmas  forces  in 
the  face  of  increased  industrial 
activity  was  brought  out  in  open 
discussion.  It  was  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  a  less  favorable  and  less 
experienced  force  of  applicants 
were  encountered  and  an  increas¬ 
ing  tightening  of  the  store  employ¬ 
ment  market  is  to  be  anticipated 
as  the  full  effects  of  the  National 
Defense  program  is  felt. 

Chairman  Bess  Bloodw'orth  de¬ 
scribed  the  tempo  of  the  w'hole  ses¬ 
sion  when  she  concluded  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  these  words;  “If  all  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  would 
discuss  problems  as  realistically  and 
as  enthusiastically  as  we  have  here 
this  morning,  the  retail  business 
would  go  a  long  way  in  solving  its 
problems  more  (juickly  and  more 
efficiently.” 
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What’s  Ahead  for  Training? 

:  Gkrtrudf.  Sykes,  Personnel  Director, 
Ed.  Schuster  it  Company,  Milwaukee 


Chairman 
Ed. 

The  Wednesday  Morning  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Personnel  Group, 
built  around  the  theme,  “What’s 
Ahead  for  Training,”  continued 
self-examination  and  self-ajjpraisal 
by  personnel  people  as  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  standards  of  the  retail 
profession  and  combat  the  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  national  de¬ 
fense. 

Self-Teaching 

Definitely  on  the  |>rofit  side  was 
“Self-Teaching  as  an  .\id  to  Sys¬ 
tem  Training,”  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Miss  Marjorie  B.  Hyde, 
Personnel  Director,  R.  H.  ^V^hite 
Company,  Boston.  Miss  Hyde 
pointed  out  that  after  a  16  month 
trial  period  of  giving  each  new  em¬ 
ployment  candidate  a  systems 
manual  and  asking  each  to  learn 
all  parts  of  the  salescheck  at  home, 
instead  of  in  the  store-classroom, 
that  “we  are  now  satisfied  it  is  a 
sound  technitjue.”  In  measuring 
the  results  of  this  plan,  continued 
Miss  Hyde,  “errors  were  compared 
before  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  new  technitjue  and  were  found 
to  be  materially  reduced.” 

•Additional  substantiation  of  this 
type  of  training  was  brought  out 
in  the  open  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Miss  Hyde’s  sjjeech  by  Miss 
Kingman,  staff  training  member 
from  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  where  it 
was  effectively  used  last  Christmas 
in  hiring  holiday  extras. 

Effective  Sponsor  Methods 

Four  Macy  sponsors  helped  dem¬ 
onstrate  and  dramatize  Miss  Orie 
W.  Sherer’s  speech,  “Sponsoring 
Methods  That  Get  Results.”  Miss 
Sherer,  who  is  Director  of  Staff 
Training  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany,  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
simplifying  the  necessary  amount 
of  merchandise  information  which 
every  good  salesperson  should  have. 
Her  sponsors  illustrated  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  doing  this:  the  “as¬ 
sortment  method,”  “the  use  of  drill 
cards,”  and  “apprentice  selling.” 
They  also  illustrated  the  three  ele¬ 
mentary  steps  in  the  “realistic” 
method  of  meeting  the  1941  train¬ 
ing  problem— “Giving  information. 


assisting  in  translating  that  infor¬ 
mation  into  jjerformance,  and  ob¬ 
serving  ])erformance  in  order  to 
assist  in  establishing  sound  working 
habits.” 

Miss  Georgia  F.  Wittich,  Train¬ 
ing  Director,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 
.St.  Louis,  summarized  the  whole 
session  in  her  sjjeech,  “The  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Training  under  National 
Defense.”  “If  stores  are  to  main¬ 
tain  |)revious  jirofit  levels,”  said 
M  iss  Wittich,  “they  can  overcome 
this  burden  of  taxes  only  by  build¬ 
ing  greater  volume  and  operating 
with  greater  efficiency.  \Ve  have 
our  part  to  do  in  this  huge  task- 

through  being  flexible  enough  to 
adajit  (juickly  to  the  jiroblems 
created  by  National  Defense 
through  oj)erating  with  speed 
but  not  sacrificing  effectiveness 
for  sjjeed 

through  getting  as  many  execu¬ 
tives  as  we  can  to  do  a  more 
intensive  selling  job 
through  exhausting  every  re¬ 
source  to  get  a  better  selling 
job  done,  by  giving  more 


The  two  sessions  comjjrising 
the  third  annual  conference  of 
retailers  and  retail  teachers,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  .Advisory  Committee 
on  Distributive  Education  of  the 
Personnel  Group,  took  place  Friday 
morning  and  afternoon,  January 
17.  .A  large  attendance  of  represen¬ 
tatives  from  18  different  states  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  success  of  past  confer¬ 
ences  and  the  recognized  need  for 
just  such  a  clearing  house. 

I'he  morning  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  the  work 
of  local  jjrograms. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
though  seven  of  the  speakers  rep¬ 
resented  six  different  states,  all 
stressed  the  organizational  proced¬ 
ure  necessary  in  bringing  together 
the  school  and  the  store  so  that 
both  could  share  equally  in  the  de- 


Improving  Executive 
Leadership 

I'he  Personnel  Group  co- 
ojjerated  in  a  joint  session 
with  the  Store  Management 
Groujj  on  the  “Development 
of  Executive  Leadership.” 
This  session,  which  was 
dramatized  in  question  and 
answer  form,  was  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  convention 
anti  contributed  interesting 
information  on  how'  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  of  dejiartment 
managers  can  be  specifically 
measured  and  how  through 
an  educational  jjrogram  lead¬ 
ership  qualities  were  im¬ 
proved.  A  detailed  summary 
of  this  session  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Store  Management  sec¬ 
tion,  on  jjage  68. 


thought  to  training  in  non¬ 
selling  departments 
through  building  good  sjiirit  and 
morale,  which  will  keej)  jicojile 
hajjpy  and  jjroductive  on  jobs 
through  making  training  so  vital 
that  management  will  never 
doubt  its  value.” 


velojiment  and  in  the  success  of 
the  Jjrogram.  As  Dr.  Haas  said, 
“.School  and  store  become  a  unit  In 
an  educational  process.” 

Mrs.  Helen  Hickman,  Teacher- 
Coordinator,  told  of  her  work  in 
Sjjringfield,  Ohio,  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  effect  less  than  a 
year,  and  where  it  has  shown  ex¬ 
cellent  growth. 

V’ocational  education  at  work  in 
Detroit  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Lucile  Knight,  Supervisor  at 
AVayne  University,  who  gave  some 
very  interesting  data  on  a  survey 
she  helped  make  to  determine  what 
program  would  best  fill  the  needs 
of  all  tyjjes  of  retail  workers. 
Twenty-four  courses  were  under 
way  within  six  weeks  after  the 
initial  survey  contacts  were  made. 

T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Supervisor 


Distributive  Education  at  Work 

Chairman:  Kenneth  B.  H.vas,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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in  North  Carolina,  gave  an  inter-  of  a  Placement  Bureau  in  Dover, 
esting  resume  of  the  two  types  of  Delaware,  where  the  cooperative 
distributive  education  in  North  part-time  course  in  the  high  school 
Carolina— the  state-wide  program  covers  four  years.  His  experience 
in  which  itinerant  instructors  are  illustrated  graphically  how  the 
used,  and  the  local  training  pro-  small  community  can  profit  by 
gram  which  differs  according  to  the  such  programs, 
needs  of  each  individual  com-  The  last  speaker  for  the  morn- 
munity.  ing  session  was  Bishop  Brown,  Di- 

Representing  Painesville,  Ohio  rector  of  the  Research  Bureau  for 
was  Miss  Bernadine  Bell,  Teacher-  Retail  Training,  who  pinch-hitted 
Coordinator  there,  who  described  for  Dart  Ellsworth,  Pittsburgh 
her  program  for  both  evening  and  Supervisor,  who  was  unable  to 
high  school  classes  in  this  town,  of  attend  the  convention  because  of 
13,000.  illness.  Mr.  Brown  outlined  the 

From  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  program  in  Pittsburgh  and  stated 
came  Coordinator  Kathleen  Wil-  they  had  30  evening  teachers  last 
son,  who  took  inventory  of  her  fall  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
program  and  discussed  it  in  terms  70  different  subjects  with  an  en- 
of  a  balance  sheet,  stressing  losses  rollment  of  4000  people, 
as  well  as  profits  and  present  stand-  The  meeting  adjourned  after 
ing.  Chairman  Haas  made  a  survey  of 

William  Henry,  Teacher-Coordi-  the  States  represented  and  intro- 
nator,  discussed  the  extra-ctirricu-  duced  the  various  teachers  and 
lar  activities  and  the  development  supervisors  in  turn. 

Selecting  and  Training  Teachers 

Chairman’.  Clinton  D.  Reed,  Chief  of  Business  Education  in 
Albany,  N.  Y'. 

Following  an  informal  for  in  a  teacher?  Where  can  we 
luncheon  session,  the  theme  of  find  him?  How  can  we  interest  him 
the  afternoon  session  was  an-  in  accepting  the  job?  and  How  can 
nounced  as:  “The  selection  of  we  help  him  do  a  satisfactory  piece 
teachers  and  teacher  training  in  of  work?” 

distributive  education.”  Chairman  The  successful  use  of  the  circuit 
Reed  urged  the  continuance  of  the  or  itinerant  teacher  plan  was  dis- 
spontaneity  that  was  evidenced  at  cussed  by  Kenneth  Lawyer,  Illinois 
the  morning  meeting  and  said  that  State  Supervisor,  who  has  found  it 
“the  fact  we  in  distributive  educa-  an  effective  method  of  minimizing 
tion  are  in  no  way  held  back  by  in  his  state  the  difficidty  of  devel- 
tradition,  either  in  school  or  in  oping  sufficient  outstanding  teach- 
business,  is  essentially  worthwhile.”  ers. 

The  first  speaker  introduced  was  G.  A.  Glyer,  Delaware  State 
Miss  Louise  Bernard,  Assistant  Supervisor,  discussed  the  two  types 
State  Supervisor  in  Virginia  who  of  teacher  training  he  utilizes;  the 
said  78  per  cent  of  the  students  conference  method  and  the  infor- 
queried  in  the  Richmond  Retail  mation  method.  In  the  latter,  half 
Institute  of  1940  replied  that  “the  of  the  required  30  clock  hours  of 
teacher,  through  his  methods,  the  teacher  training  is  spent  on  con- 
information  he  gives,  and  his  per-  tent  information  courses:  the  re- 
sonality,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  maining  half  is  devoted  to  analyz- 
the  success  of  a  distributive  educa-  ing  the  occupation  for  instructional 
tion  program.”  Miss  Bernard  purposes. 

stressed  the  qualifications  needed  Rounding  up  the  afternoon  ses- 
in  teacher  selection  and  urged  the  sion  was  Earl  B.  Webb,  Mass.  State 
use  of  individual  teacher  sup)er-  Supervisor,  who  emphasized  the 
vision.  necessity  of  securing  teachers  who 

Miss  Irene  F.  Blood,  Assistant  are  attractive  and  who  possess  a 
State  Suf>ervisor  in  Missouri,  con-  very  definite  personality.  He  also 
tinned  this  line  of  thought  by  an-  outlined  the  use  of  summer  sessions 
swering  four  questions  for  the  for  teacher  training  and  stressed  the 
audience:  “What  are  we  looking  idea  that  his  teachers  must  be  in- 


More  on  Distributive 
Education 

In  addition  to  holding  the 
all-day  conference  on  distri¬ 
butive  education  reported 
here,  the  Personnel  Group 
ijwnsored  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 
a  joint  session  on  the  topic, 
“Distributive  Education  and 
the  Retailer.”  The  session  is 
reported  in  the  Smaller  Stores 
section  of  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  on  page  55, 

*  *  * 

Problems  of  National 
Defense 

The  Personnel  Group  also 
met  jointly  with  the  Store 
Management  Group  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  anticipated 
effects  of  the  national  defense 
program  on  store  opierating 
procedures  and  personnel 
policies.  A  summary  of  the 
session  will  be  found  in  the 
Store  Management  section  of 
this  issue,  on  page  69. 


doctrinated  with  the  idea  that  the 
field  of  distributive  education  “is 
the  grandest,  the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  came  across  the  horizon, 
and  that  actually,  there  isn’t  an¬ 
other  field  in  the  area  of  vocational 
training  that  has  the  unlimited 
ceiling  for  advancement,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  individual  involved 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  field  of 
distributive  education.” 

I'he  conference  ended  on  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  note  when  Chairman 
Reed  said:  “This  is  one  of  the  best 
teachers’  meetings  I  have  ever  at¬ 
tended  l>ecause  we  have  talked  in 
concrete  terms;  we  haven’t  lost  our¬ 
selves  in  words.  We  are  going 
aw'ay  from  here  this  afternoon  with 
some  very  definite  ideas  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  teacher  training 
field  in  this  new  area.” 


As  customary,  complete  proceed¬ 
ings  of  these  three  sessions  and  the 
open  discussion  which  developed 
will  be  edited  and  published  by  the 
Personnel  Group  at  an  early  date. 
Also,  some  of  the  speeches  are  re¬ 
ported  at  greater  length  in  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group’s  Monthly  Service. 
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Wrapping  and  Packing  Clinic 


This  year's  clinic  had  for  its 
chairman,  Arthur  B.  Begam, 
Store  Manager  of  Hearn  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  New  York,  who 
in  addition  to  presiding  delivered 
a  talk  on  “Solving  Supply  Prices 
in  1941”.  Mr.  Begam  based  his  re¬ 
marks  and  conclusions  upon  a  re¬ 
port  of  information  furnished  by 
member  stores  to  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  on  a  variety  of 
store  supplies  giving  the  percent¬ 
age  increases  or  decreases  of  quoted 
prices  in  January,  1941  as  com¬ 
pared  with  actual  or  quoted  prices 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Details  of  Price  Rise 

Of  28  items  studied,  the  store  re¬ 
ported  increases  on  ten,  including 
folding  boxes,  set-up  boxes,  paper 
bags,  tvTapping  paper,  tissue,  jute 
and  cotton  twine,  gummed  tape 
and  lumber.  On  9  other  items  the 
situation  is  less  clear  with  a  smaller 
majority  reporting  increases  as 
contrasted  with  an  increased  num¬ 
ber  that  no  price  change  or  a  de¬ 
crease  has  been  experienced.  In 
this  classification  were  found  the 
following  items;  corrugated  boxes, 
shredded  parchment,  shredded 
tissue,  rubl)er  bands,  paper  towels, 
tires  and  fuel  oil.  In  discussing 
the  statistics,  Mr.  Begam  stated: 

“The  figures  are,  of  course,  mere¬ 
ly  a  general  indication  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  supply  market, 
and  should  be  considered  with 
several  reservations  in  mind.  While 
stores  were  asked  to  report  on  a 
January-January  basis,  it  is  p>ossible 
that  in  some  instances  the  earlier 
figure  is  based  on  the  first  purchase 
date  within  the  year  1940,  which 
might  have  been  March  or  April. 
Furthermore,  the  present  compari¬ 


son  does  not  take  into  account 
price  variations  due  to  fluctuations 
in  quantity  ordered,  which  might 
affect  prices  this  year  as  against 
last  year.” 

Then  too,  while  some  actual 
prices  were  reported  by  contribut¬ 
ing  stores  they  were  not  suflicient 
in  number  or  detailed  enough  in 
regard  to  specifications  to  jiermit 
accurate  comparison.  The  rej>ort, 
however,  does  serve  to  emphasize 
the  wide  variation  in  cost  accord¬ 
ing  to  specifications.  These  wide¬ 
spread  price  advances  according  to 
Mr.  Begam  represent  a  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  efforts  of  store  man¬ 
agers  to  keep  op>erating  costs  with¬ 
in  bounds. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the 
factors  underlying  present  condi-. 
tions  indicated  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  were  justifiable.  Par¬ 
ticularly  was  this  true  of  pulp. 
Commenting,  Mr.  Begam  said; 

“The  latest  published  statistics 
on  imports  show  that  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1940  we  received 
only  37%  as  much  pulp  from 
Europe  as  during  the  same  period 
in  1939.  .And  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  most  of  this  pulp  arrived 
here  before  the  spread  of  the  war 
to  Denmark  and  Norway  closed  the 
Baltic.  True,  during  the  same  ten 
months  period  Canada’s  shipments 
to  us  swelled  to  roughly  700,000 
tons.  Nevertheless,  total  imports 
from  all  countries  were  only  70% 
of  what  they  had  l)een  in  1939  and 
considerably  less  than  half  of  what 
came  in  during  the  banner  year.” 

Mr.  Begam  indicated  that  we  will 
be  faced  with  increased  supply 
costs  during  the  year  1941  and  that 
these  increases  will  chiefly  be  due 
to  the  following  reasons: 


“1.  The  practical  elimination  of 
foreign  imports. 

“2.  Capacity  operation  of  manu¬ 
facturing  resources  and  conse¬ 
quent  inability  to  meet  de¬ 
mands  unless  additional  manu¬ 
facturing  sources  are  created. 
“3.  Exp>ort  demands  by  Latin  and 
South  American  countries,  as 
well  as  British  Dominions. 

“4.  Possible  shortage  of  labor. 

“5.  Wage-Hour  Act. 

“6.  Taxes. 

While  prices  will  rise,  Mr.  Be¬ 
gam  saw  no  reason  for  runaway 
markets  and  exceptionally  high 
prices.  The  Federal  government 
has  definitely  committed  itself  to 
the  control  of  unreasonable  and 
unjustified  price  increases  and  is 
ready  to  proceed  against  any  com¬ 
panies  and  interests  which  en¬ 
deavor  through  profiteering  meth¬ 
ods  to  raise  prices. 

Expense  Reduction 

Finding  the  new  market  levels 
to  be  no  higher  than  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected,  Mr,  Begam  ad¬ 
vocated  other  means  at  hand  for 
bringing  our  supply  expense  ratios 
more  nearly  into  line.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion,  the  release  this  year  by  the 
Store  Management  Group  of  a 
Wrapping  Supply  Manual  has  been 
exceedingly  well-timed.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  subjects  for  stand¬ 
ardization  suggested  in  the  Manual 
will  bring  about  desired  results. 
Mr.  Begam  indicated  that  savings 
could  be  obtained  by  studying 
Wrapping  and  Packing  procedures 
and  eliminating  and  substituting 
supplies  costing  less  than  those  be¬ 
ing  used  without  impairing  the 
effectiveness  and  the  appearance. 
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Giff  Wrap  exhibited  by  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  new  method 
produces  a  "dry"  wrap  unit  superior  to  and  more  appreciated  by  the 
customer  than  the  old  method  in  which  cut  paper  was  used. 


Glassware  Packs  submitted  by  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  new 
method  producing  a  savings  ot  over  1/3  the  cost  of  the  old  method. 

Supply  Salvaging— Fact  or  Fiction? 


Beginning  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  “The  contribution  of 
the  salvage  division  to  the  firm  in 
terms  of  net  profit  in  one  year, 
would  take  a  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  exactly  200  years  to  re¬ 
turn  the  same  contribution  on  a 
like  investment,”  Edward  I.  Wil¬ 
son,  in  charge  of  the  salvage  activi¬ 
ties  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
delivered  one  of  the  more  interest¬ 
ing,  provocative  talks  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

.An  effective  salvage  program  re¬ 
quires  the  cooperation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  all  co-workers  including 
buyers,  wrapping  supervisors.  De¬ 
partment  of  Training,  salesclerks, 
porters,  etc.  The  jyerson  in  charge 
of  salvage  should  be  responsible  to 


the  store  superintendent  and  that 
executive  must  be  sold  on  the  sal- 
\age  operation.  He  must  act  the 
cool-headed  arbitrator  on  contro¬ 
versial  questions  that  arise  between 
the  salvage  division  and  others.  It 
is  also  important,  according  to  Mr. 
IVilson,  that  he  will  hold  his  own 
opinions  to  the  end  and  to  bring 
out  fully,  issues  involved  without 
hesitation  or  favoritism  to  either 
side.  Too  many  salvage  operations 
or  programs  are  ineffective  al¬ 
though  sincere  and  constructive  at 
the  time  of  their  inauguration,  be¬ 
cause  the  responsibility  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  salvage  and  its  use  is 
placed  with  the  purchasing  agent, 
the  inspecting  chief  or  the  head  of 
the  porters. 


“Such  a  set-up  acts  as  a  stumb¬ 
ling  block  to  efficiency,”  said  Mr. 
IN'ilson,  “he  usually  becomes  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  departmental  chicanery,  or 
entirely  destroyed  by  this  subtle 
dependence.” 

In  his  own  store,  Mr.  \Vilson 
stated,  the  supply  office  furnishes 
monthly  and  annual  figures  on 
total  supplies  consumed.  This  re¬ 
port  not  only  shows  sizes,  specifica¬ 
tions  and  costs  of  unit,  but  the 
total  cost  of  each  type  of  supplies 
concurrently  consumed  together 
with  most  prominent  departments 
which  consume  it.  This  report 
serves  as  a  general  enlightening  for 
all  concerned  in  the  salvage  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  very  simple  to  produce 
and  acts  as  a  guide  for  salvage  com¬ 
petition  with  new  materials.  Be¬ 
yond  the  responsibility  of  the  sal¬ 
vaging  executive,  who  provides  the 
sah  aged  material,  further  responsi¬ 
bility  is  delegated  to  others; 

The  inspecting  head’s  interest 
lies  in  keeping  salvage  moving  and 
prompt  action  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  to  him  in  writing  re¬ 
garding  economies  that  should  be 
effected  in  the  use  of  new  supplies. 
The  head  of  the  porters  must  co¬ 
operate  in  accordance  with  written 
instructions. 

The  training  department  must 
coach  markers  in  the  receiving 
rooms,  and  clerks  on  selling  floors, 
to  lid  boxes  upon  emptying.  Sales¬ 
clerks  must  be  taught  to  use  their 
own  boxes  on  “send”  transactions. 
You  cannot  overestimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment’s  cooperation  in  this  role  of 
automatic  recovery  on  selling 
floors. 

In  detail  Mr.  Wilson  explained 


Here  are  given  only  the 
highlights  presented  at  the 
Clinic.  Shown  on  this  page 
are  two  illustrations  indicat¬ 
ing  progress  made  in  Wrap¬ 
ping  and  Packing. 

The  Convention  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  7th  Annual  Clinic 
in  report  form  including  in 
full,  the  talks,  discussions  and 
explanation  of  the  items  on 
display  and  the  discussion 
following  their  presentation 
is  available  to  members  upon 
request  at  publication  cost. 


Accident  Prevention — I.  C.  C.  Motor  Carrier  Act 


the  usage  of  reclaimed  and  sal¬ 
vaged  materials,  demonstrating 
with  samples  furnished  by  his  store 
for  the  Clinic  display. 

Mr.  Wilson  advocated  certain 
rules  necessary  to  operate  a  salvage 
program  satisfactorily.  “There 
must”,  he  said,  “be  a  constant  vigi¬ 
lant  or  militant  operative,  all  must 
learn  the  other  fellows’  business  to 
earn  respect  from  them  from  whom 
vou  are  making  demands.  No  room 
for  swivel  chair  operation  remains 
if  maximum  collections  and  saving 
from  each  unit  is  to  be  your  goal.” 

Insist  on  proper  opening  of  car¬ 
tons:  thousands  more  can  be  re¬ 
claimed  thereby.  Cartons  should 
not  be  used  as  waste  receptacles.  If 
no  other  alternative  exists,  see  that 
they  are  reclaimed  at  the  baling 
machine  or  incinerator. 

Do  not  forget  the  general  and 
furniture  warehouses  as  carton 
sources.  Furniture  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  a  greater  carton  contri¬ 
butor,  with  the  advent  of  cartons 
as  packing.  \V^arehouses  can  con¬ 
siderably  complement  your  grand 
total. 

Hundreds  of  cartons  appear  at 
first  glance  to  be  too  narrow  for 
use,  and  are  discarded  as  imprac¬ 
tical,  but  they  are  useable,  whether 
they  of>en  perp>endicularly  or  hori¬ 
zontally. 

After  store  closing  is  a  crucial 
period  for  paper  box  reclamation. 
Salesclerks  in  their  anxiety  to  go 
home,  will  not  lid  the  boxes  unless 
coached  and  watched. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Wilson  empha¬ 
sized  the  two  most  important  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  salvage  executive 
without  which  “he  is  doomed  to 
sure  failure  before  he  even  begins”. 
‘AV^hen  sure  he  is  right,”  he  added, 
“he  must  have  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  cannot  be  any¬ 
body’s  ‘yes  man’.  AVith  the  proper 
set  up  he  need  have  no  fear  of 
voicing  his  opinions.  More  impor¬ 
tant  yet,  is  the  genuine  pleasure 
he  must  actually  derive  from  stick¬ 
ing  around  a  little  after  store  clos¬ 
ing  to  see  what  he  can  further  see.” 

*  *  * 

Following  these  talks,  an  ex¬ 
amination  and  discussion  of  the 
samples  of  wrapping  and  packing 
submitted  by  member  stores  and 
displayed  throughout  the  Conven¬ 
tion  week  was  held. 


The  first  of  the  two  technical 
sessions  of  the  Delivery  Group 
was  an  Open  Forum  presided 
over  by  Joseph  Kord,  Operating 
Superintendent  of  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company  and  Chairman  of 
the  Delivery  Group.  The  discus¬ 
sion  on  Delivery  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  developed  and  stressed  the 
im|X)rtance  and  responsibility  of 
adequate  leadership.  Too  frequent¬ 
ly  controversies  arise  due  to  the 
lack  of  intelligent  leadership.  Ques¬ 
tions  such  as  (1)  Do  you  treat 
your  people  with  fairness  and 
equal  consideration?  (2)  Have  you 
at  any  time  criticized  them  in  the 
presence  of  others?  (3)  Do  you 
treat  them  with  consideration  and 
courtesy?  (4)  Do  you  encourage 
them  to  resjject  store  policies?  (5) 
Have  you  determined  the  salary 
scale  in  similar  organizations  in 
your  city  to  determine  whether  in 
your  case  increases  in  salaries  are 
justified?  were  asked  and  discussed 
by  those  in  attendance. 

Some  time  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  Accident  Prevention. 
Here  again  it  was  definitely  agreed 
that  there  must  be  a  sincere  interest 
in  safety  on  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  obtain  desired  results  and 
it  is  their  responsibility  that  the 
necessary  training  be  provided.  Mr. 
Kord  very  proudly  and  justly  so 
pointed  out  the  enviable  record  of 
Filene’s.  Since  1935  when  their 
fleet  safety  campaign  began,  aided 
and  encouraged  by  the  Filene  man¬ 
agement,  they  have  reduced  the 
number  of  accidents  progressively 
from  55  in  1935  to  9  in  1940.  Only 
9  drivers  had  “perfect  no  accident 
records”  in  1935;  in  1940  54  had 
perfect  records.  Speaking  of  this 


IN  detail,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
motion  picture,  A.  S.  Dysert, 
\Varehouse  Superintendent  for  Lit 
Brothers,  described  their  new  ware¬ 
house.  He  spoke  at  the  second 
technical  session  of  the  Delivery 
Group,  at  which  John  Ackerman, 
Delivery  Superintendent  of  Kresge 
Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J., 
presided. 


performance,  Mr.  Kord  said: 

“Success  or  failure  of  any  safety 
program  can,  as  a  rule,  be  measured 
by  the  interest  and  support  given 
it  by  the  management.  Filene’s 
management  has  given  support  and 
encouragement  in  our  safety  efforts, 
and  I  feel  these  factors  have  helped 
greatly  to  achieve  our  safety  record. 

“We  have  just  been  informed 
that  we  have  been  declared  the 
winner  in  the  1940  Commercial 
Vehicle  Accident  Reduction  Con¬ 
test.  This  Contest  is  state  wide, 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Safety  Council.  At  a  ban¬ 
quet,  which  is  to  be  held  soon,  we 
shall  be  presented  with  a  worth¬ 
while  trophy  in  recognition  of  our 
record.” 

Motor  Carrier  Act 

Delivery  operations  under  the 
I.  C.  C.  Motor  Carrier  Act  were 
also  under  discussion.  Through  the 
efforts  of  our  Association,  informa¬ 
tion  secured  from  our  membership 
and  used  in  a  petition  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  enabled  us  to  secure  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
as  it  applies  to  our  members  operat¬ 
ing  their  own  fleets  with  regard  to 
hours  of  operation  during  the  peri¬ 
od  of  December  10th  to  25th  in¬ 
clusive.  The  probability  that  fur¬ 
ther  legislation  may  be  considered 
or  promulgated,  which  might  affect 
our  members’  fleet  operation, 
prompted  our  group  to  direct  the 
Group  Manager  to  continue  and 
assemble  data  on  store  operations 
so  that  it  may  be  available  at  the 
appropriate  time  for  a  similar  pe¬ 
tition  if  found  necessary. 


The  planning  of  this  build¬ 
ing  covered  a  period  of  several 
years  and  incorporated  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  layout  are  ideas 
and  arrangements  secured  by  Lit 
Brothers’  executives  who  travelled 
and  visited  warehouse  operations 
throughout  the  country.  The  ware¬ 
house  is  5  stories  high,  the  building 
is  390  feet  long,  227  feet  wide  and 


Features  of  Lit’s  Warehouse  Service 
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has  a  floor  area  of  8800  square  feet. 
.Some  of  the  features  of  this  build¬ 
ing  are: 

1.  Two  floor  levels  for  vehicles. 
The  lower  one  is  reached  on  one 
side  of  the  building  by  a  ramp  20 
feet  wide  outside  of  the  building 
with  a  turning  space  at  the  bottom 
(iO  feet  square. 

2.  The  second  floor  is  at  street 
level  and  has  two  doorw^ays,  one  for 
the  entrance  and  the  other  for  the 
exit.  The  driveway  continues  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  package  delivery 
platform.  The  driveways  which  are 
46  feet  wide  contain  no  pillars,  the 
load  being  carried  by  cantilever 
construction  on  the  third  floor. 

3.  Seven  show  windows  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  construction  of  the 
building. 

4.  A  fur  storage  vault  is  located 
on  the  fifth  floor  and  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  40,000  fur  coats. 

5.  Three  underground  1000  gal¬ 
lon  tanks  located  at  the  various 
|X)ints  around  the  outside  of  the 
building  for  the  storage  of  gasolin^ 

6.  For  the  convenience  of  entf; 
ployees,  locker  rooms  with  shower 
baths  are  located  on  the  first  and 
second  floors. 

7.  One  side  of  the  building  is 
taken  up  by  a  railroad  siding  with 
a  capacity  of  8  cars  and  a  concrete 
platform  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  building. 

8.  Eighty-eight  bins  are  provided 
to  take  care  of  88  different  package 
routes.  In  normal  times  Lit  Broth¬ 
ers  operate  67  regular  routes. 

9.  On  various  floors  above  those 
used  for  delivery  is  stock  and  stor¬ 
age  space  for  furniture,  housew'ares, 
toys,  lamps,  bicycles,  radiM^  tt* 

Send  merchandise  wrapped  or 
packed  at  the  store  arrives  on  shut¬ 
tle  trucks  at  the  remote  delivery 
platform  of  the  warehouse,  provi¬ 
sion  being  made  for  the  unloading 
of  the  three  trucks  at  one  time. 

Vehicles  are  garaged  overnight  in 
the  building  and  are  washed,  gassed 
and  have  their  tires  inflated.  Any 
minor  repairs  to  be  done  are  made 
merely  by  pushing  the  car  out  into 
the  driveway. 

All  merchandise  carried  in  the 
warehouse  is  active  and  saleable. 
There  is  no  dead  storage  in  the 
building.  All  the  merchandise  in 
the  warehouse  is  sold  from  floor 
samples.  On  the  fourth  floor. 


which  carries  most  of  the  small 
wares,  we  provided  on  one  side  the 
entire  length  of  the  building  a 
packing  unit  to  accommodate  at 
the  peak  132  packers.  This  same 
packing  unit  includes  part  of  the 
Central  Wrap  operation.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  is  brought  from  the  store 
in  containers  to  the  Remote  Deliv¬ 
ery  Platform  where  a  conveyor  belt 
carries  it  to  the  fourth  floor.  There 
it  is  deposited  on  a  slow  moving 
belt  380  feet  long  from  which  it  is 
taken  by  the  packers,  packed  and 
labeled  and  placed  on  a  fast  mov¬ 
ing  conveyor  which  runs  under¬ 
neath  the  feed  conveyor  and  carries 
the  packed  merchandise  direct  to 


the  delivery  department. 

After  enumerating  the  above  and 
other  features  of  the  warehouse, 
Mr.  Dysert  stated  that  the  building 
can,  if  need  be,  be  enlarged— Lit’s 
owning  the  plot  of  ground  immedi¬ 
ately  adjacent  which  is  practically 
the  same  size  as  the  one  the  build¬ 
ing  now  stands  on.  In  addition,  the 
present  building  is  so  constru|^ 
that  it  can  carry  at  least  two  nUIIU 
floors.  Finally  through  the  absolute 
fire  proof  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Dysert  said,  they  enjoy  the 
lowest  insurance  rates  of  any  ware¬ 
house  in  Philadelphia  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  disjjense 
gasoline  inside  of  their  building. 


WJiat’s  New  iM  Truck  Bodies? 


RS.  HARTMAN,  President  of 
•  Delivery  Vehicle  Company, 
Inc.,  offered  an  opportunity  for 
those  in  attendance  to  learn  the 
latest  developments  in  truck  body- 
design  and  to  discuss  body  con¬ 
struction  problems  with  him.  Most 
of  the  new  developments  for  retail 
vehicle  delivery,  according  to  Mr. 
Hartman,  center  around  a^  design 
popularly  known  as  the  driver-for¬ 
ward  or  cab-over  type.  In  most 
cases,  these  are  bodies  of  somewhat 
conventional  construction,  either 
com{x>site  or  steel,  and  are 
mounted  on  chassis  where  the  con¬ 
trols,  that  is,  the  steering,  foot  and 
hand  levers  have  been  moved  for¬ 
ward  to  the  side  of  the  motor. 
Some  are  complete  vehicle  units 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  sepa¬ 
rate  body  from  chassis.  All  have 
certain  distinctive  features  and  the 
design  in  general  is  very  popular. 

Mr.  Hartman  confined  most  of 
his  talk  to  a  unit  developed  esp>e- 
cially  for  retail  store  delivery.  For 
years,  according  to  Mr.  Hartman, 
consideration  was  given  mainly  to 
the  merits  of  chassis,  the  gas  mile¬ 
age,  tire  mileage  and  other  efficien¬ 
cies  considered  most  important. 
The  body  which  carries  the  load, 
houses  the  driver  and  helper,  and 
really  does  the  job  was  given  the 
least  consideration. 

“I  believe”,  said  Mr.  Hartman, 
“that  the  requirements  of  package 
delivery  for  department  stores  are 
such  that  maximum  efficiency  can 
not  be  attained  in  a  delivery 
vehicle  by  the  selection  of  a  chassis 


on  which  is  then  placed  a  body 
making  this  fit  the  chassis,  or  by 
designing  a  body  to  suit  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  then  place  under¬ 
neath  it  a  standard  chassis.  A  com¬ 
plete  vehicle  must  be  developed 
where  each  part  is  dimensioned  and 
built  to  obtain  this  efficiency.” 

To  prove  this  Mr.  Hartman 
listed  a  number  of  features  which 
he  believes  should  be  incorporated 
in  a  vehicle  to  secure  the  maximum 
service.  While  Mr.  Hartman  ela¬ 
borated  on  these  features  in  much 
detail,  we  give  them  here  briefly. 

1.  The  cubic  load  space  is  of 
first  importance.  The  actual 
amount  required  will  naturally 
vary  with  conditions,  but  the  body 
and  chassis  can  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  without  affecting  the  utili¬ 
ty  value. 

2.  Overall  dimensions  of  vehicle 
should  be  as  small  as  possible  as 
every  cubic  inch  of  vehicle  not 
used  for  load  or  operator  has  no 
delivery  value  and  only  increases 
traffic  congestion  and  garage  space. 

3.  The  wheelbase  should  be 
short  for  maneuvering  in  congested 
sections  both  on  the  street  and  in 
the  garage.  At  the  same  time,  the 
vehicle  should  ride  like  a  passenger 
car  at  high  or  low  road  spieeds. 

***** 

Spmkes  and  a  Wheel,  a  motion 
picture  depicting  some  of  the 
United  Parcel  Service  operations, 
particularly  that  of  driver-customer 
contact,  was  shown  and  favorably 
received  by  those  in  attendance. 
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Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Halle  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  and  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group,  presided 
at  two  of  the  Traffic  Group’s  three  technical  sessions,  and 
Edward  Reynolds,  Receiving  Manager  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Company,  presided  at  the  third  session. 


Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Chairman 

By  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Manager,  Halle  Bros.  Company, 
and  Chairman,  Traffic  Group 


June,  1940,  the  Manual  on 

-i  Merchandise  Transportation 
came  off  the  press.  Most  of  you 
no  doubt  have  a  copy  and  are 
familiar  with  its  contents.  I  urge 
those  of  you  who  do  not  have  a 
copy  to  purchase  one  by  all  means. 

“We  find  that  six  months  after 
the  Manual  came  off  the  press, 
more  than  half  our  supply  had 
been  distriliuted.  You  will  he  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  Manual 
has  had  wide  distribution  outside 
of  retailing.  .  . 

n'or^  of  Transportation 

Committee  of  Traffic  Group 

Mr.  Bibbs  reported  that  one  of 
the  constant  worries  of  the  I'rans- 
|x)rtation  Committee  (a  full  re¬ 
port  of  whose  activities  was  given 
by  E.  D.  Hussey)  was  the  Freight 
Forwarder  situation.  Since  |une 
several  petitions  for  postjjonement 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  orders 
of  the  Commission  have  been  filed. 

Freight  Bill  Audit  Service  and 
Suivey  Work 

“For  many  years,  the  Traffic 
Group  has  conducted  a  Freight  Bill 
Audit  Service  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members.  In  the  last  year,  this  ser¬ 
vice  was  used  by  several  hundfed 
members  of  the  Association,  with 
gootl  results. 

“Surveys  of  traffic,  receiving  and 
marking  work  were  made  by  Mr. 


Mongeon,  Manager  of  the  Group, 
for  a  few  stores.  These  are  services 
for  which  the  Fraffic  Group  makes 
a  charge. 

Restricted  Research  Sun>eys 

“Numerous  restricted  surveys 
were  made  for  member  stores. 
These  restricted  surveys  consist  of 
sending  out  an  inquiry  to  ten, 
fifteen  or  more  stores,  to  secure  in¬ 
formation  on  a  problem  confront¬ 
ing  a  member,  .\fter  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  received,  a  summary  of  the 
information  is  sent  to  the  stores 
that  furnished  the  information, 
also  to  the  inquiring  member. 

“When  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a 
wide  interest  in  the  information, 
it  is  also  published  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Bulletin. 

“I  urge  you  to  use  this  service 
whenever  you  would  like  to  know 
how  another  store  handles  a  cer¬ 
tain  phase  of  the  operation,  or 
when  you  have  some  problem  on 
which  you  want  more  information. 
This  service  is  available  without 
charge.” 

Informational  Sendee  During 
Strike  Occurrences 

“Last  Fall,  the  Traffic  Group 
Manager  kept  in  close  touch  with 
a  threatened  strike  of  local  truck 
drivers  in  New  York  City,  through 
various  close  contacts.  We  were 
able  to  keep  members  fully  in¬ 


formed  ot  developments  through 
many  special  bulletins.  Quite  a 
number  of  members  requested  the 
Fraffic  Groiq)  office  to  wire  them 
on  every  new  development.  This 
enabled  them  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  situation. 

Interchange  of  Rate  and 

Classification  Information 

“It  is  projHised,  as  a  part  of  the 
continuing  work  of  the  Group, 
that  wherever  a  member  discovers 
an  instance  where  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  unintentionally  misclassi- 
fying  his  shipments,  certain  action 
be  taken.”  (J.  Barker  Morris,  of 
S.  Kann  .Sons  Company,  W’ashing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  reported  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  this  part  of  the  Group’s 
work.) 

Corrugated  Packed  Furniture 

“During  the  last  six  months,  the 
Group  has  actively  taken  part  in 
the  campaign  to  promote  the  use 
of  corrugated  containers  for  the 
packing  of  bedroom  and  dining 
room  furniture,  rather  than  crates.” 
(Walter  Baumann,  Vice-president 
of  Ludwig  Baumann  reported  on 
this  campaign  and  his  talk  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  this  issue.) 

Claim  Prevention  Work 

“Some  members  of  the  Group, 
but  not  enough,  have  taken  part 
in  the  Group’s  campaign  to  pre¬ 
vent  avoidable  damage  to  merchan¬ 
dise  in  transit.  This  takes  the  form 
of  notifying  manufacturers  of  dam¬ 
aged  shipments  whenever  in  their 
opinion,  the  damage  was  caused 
by  faulty  or  inadequate  packing. 
Copy  of  the  letter  comes  to  the 
Traffic  Group  office:  the  .Associa¬ 
tion,  in  turn,  writes  a  letter  to  that 
manufacturer  in  the  name  of  all 
its  members  asking  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  particular 
member  lx:  given  serious  study  and 
consideration,  and  inviting  the 
manufacturer  to  let  the  .Association 
know'  w'hat  action,  if  any,  it  will 
take. 


Bulletin  Articles 

“During  the  last  six  months; 
there  have  appeared  several  articles 
in  the  .Association’s  Bulletin  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  traffic,  receiving  and, 
marking  operations. 
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Correspondence 

“The  Traffic  Group  Manager  is 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  inquiries  he  receives  from  mem¬ 
bers.  Some  members  apparent!) 
do  not  take  advantage  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  facilities  available  in  our 
New  York  office,  w'hereas  other 
members  are  constantly  using  these 
facilities.  Wherever  you  have  a 
problem  or  you  want  to  find  out 


Because  of  the  danger  that 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  decisions  may  partially  destroy 
present  freight  forwarder  services, 
if  proper  legislation  is  not  enacted 
in  the  near  future  by  Congress, 
which  would  provide  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  forwarders  under  the 
I.C.C.  decision,  members  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
address  by  Mr.  Forgash.  (Editor’s 
note:  A  complete  mimeographed 
copy  of  this  talk  is  available  for 
any  member  who  desires  one.) 

He  outlined  the  development  of 
coordination  in  forwarding  and 
spoke  of  recent  efforts  to  make 
freight  forwarding  by  air  a  reality: 

“Members  of  the  freight  forward¬ 
ing  industry  have  from  time  to 
time  made  studies  of  the  possibility 
of  freight  forwarding  transporta¬ 
tion  via  air.  One  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  the  United  States  Freight 
Company,  recently  concluded  that 
the  time  was  now  ripe  for  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  such  service.  On 
September  16,  1940  it  organized  the 
Universal  Air  Freight  Corporation. 
Captain  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Aeronautics  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Aviation,  has 
been  named  Air  Freight  Consult¬ 
ant  by  the  United  States  Freight 
Company. 

“Plans  for  the  inauguration  of 
a  trial  service  were  well  under  way 
sixty  days  ago,  when  to  our  keen 
disappointment  all  available  equip¬ 
ment  of  transportation  lines  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  for  the  carriage  of  cargo 
in  the  national  defense. 

“Studies  will  continue,  and  it  is 


how  other  stores  are  taking  care 
of  a  certain  operation,  I  urge  you 
to  turn  to  the  Traffic  Group  Mana¬ 
ger.  Make  a  habit  of  writing  him 
for  information.  After  all,  they 
have  gathered  in  their  files,  a  great 
deal  of  information  from  stores  all 
over  the  country  on  all  phases  of 
our  work.  If  they  do  not  have  the 
information,  they  will  make  a  re¬ 
stricted  survey  to  secure  it  for  you.” 


anticipated  that  freight  forwarding 
service  via  air  will  be  inaugurated 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.” 

Present  Emergency 
Mr.  Forgash  then  went  on  to  re¬ 
late  the  various  developments 
which  had  led  to  this  emergency 
situation  in  which  forwarders  are 
confronted  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  50%  of  their  present  move¬ 
ments,  if  Congress  does  not  enact 
proper  and  satisfactory  legislation 
and  do  it  in  the  very  near  future. 

He  pointed  out  that  joint  rates 
which  they  now  maintain  with 
common  motor  carriers  on  move¬ 
ments  to  and  from  concentrated 
distributing  points  had  been  order¬ 
ed  discontinued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  with¬ 
out  these  joint  rates,  these  move¬ 
ments,  in  his  opinion,  would  no 
longer  be  possible.  He  cited  vari¬ 
ous  court  actions  in  which  the  for¬ 
warders  attempted  to  upset  the 
Commission’s  decision  in  this  re- 
sp>ect,  culminating  in  a  final  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  which  the  decision  was 
upheld. 

The  only  recourse,  now,  is  for 
proper  legislation  which  will  regu¬ 
late  the  freight  forwarders  as  com¬ 
mon  carriers  and  thus  permit  these 
joint  rates  to  continue  in  effect, 
thereby  enabling  freight  forward¬ 
ers  to  maintain,  and  in  fact,  expand 
their  present  services. 

“The  industry  has  advocated  the 
enactment  of  legislation  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples: 

“(1)  Regulate  forwarders  as 
common  carriers  under  the  juris- 


The  Traffic  Group  will 
issue  a  separate  bulletin  to 
members  incorporating  the 
talk  made  by  Howard  D. 
Schaeffer,  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  W^allace  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  on  “The  Conveyor 
Principle  .Applied  to  Marking 
Machines  and  Tables.” 


diction  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

“  (2)  Operations  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  certi¬ 
ficate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

“  (3)  Permissive,  but  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  joint  rates  and  arrange¬ 
ments  with  other  regulated  car¬ 
riers. 

“  (4)  Relations  with  other 
regulated  carriers  to  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission.” 
The  N.R.D.G..A.,  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  the 
.American  Trucking  Association, 
and  also  other  shipper  organiza¬ 
tions  have  declared  in  favor  of  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  Forgash  emphasized  the  fact 
that  proper  legislation  would  be 
needed  immediately,  because  the 
Otmmission’s  order,  which  would 
force  the  discontinuance  of  these 
joint  rates,  after  several  postpone¬ 
ments  was  now  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  February  28th,  1941, 
He  referred  to  the  various  Bills  to 
regtilate  freight  forwarders  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  last 
C^ongress,  and  on  which  hearings 
were  held  before  Congressional 
(kmimittees,  and  in  which  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  participated,  setting 
forth  the  position  of  retailers  with 
respect  to  these  Bills.  He  referred 
to  a  Bill,  S.  210,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  .Senator  Reed  of  Kansas 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  to  bring 
about  regulation  of  forw'arders. 

Effect  of  National  Defense 
on  Situation 

The  point  was  made  that  our 
present  national  effort  to  build  up 
our  armaments,  might  lead  to 
terrific  dislocations  in  our  trans¬ 
portation  system,  similar  to  those 
encountered  in  1917. 

“In  making  this  statement,  please 
understand  that  I  am  not  in  any 


Land,  Sea  and  Air  Developments  in  Freight 
Forwarder  Service 

By  Morris  Forgash,  Vice-President,  Universal  Carloading  and  Distribut¬ 
ing  Company  and  President,  Freight  Consolidators  and 
Forwarders  Institute 
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No.  of 
cars 

No.  of 

I'CS. 

No.  of 
pcs. 

damaged 

No.  of 
claims 

Total 
Amt.  of 
claims 

Az'cragc 
Cost  per 
claim 

Cost  of 
claim 
per  car 

Crates :  carloads  . 

95 

13.991 

50 

26 

$130.33 

$5.01 

$1.37 

Cartons :  carloads . 

153 

39,851 

15 

11 

36.07 

3.28 

.24 

Crates :  Less-carload  . 

1,343 

41 

7 

221.85 

31.69 

Cartons :  Less-carload . 

8,740 

10 

5 

12.96 

3.24 

Crates ;  Pool  car . 

82 

3,214 

11 

9 

39.15 

4.35 

.48 

Cartons:  Pool  car  . 

174 

9,520 

11 

7 

47.38 

6.77 

.27 

Figures  on 

Ludwig  Be 

umann's*  safety 

experience 

with  carton 

packing  in 

1940. 

way  attempting  to  minimize  or  to 
discount  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
splendid  results  which  are  being 
achieved  by  our  railroads  tow'ards 
the  greater  utilization  and  con¬ 
servation  of  their  present  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  evident,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  many  of  the  obstacles 
formerly  encountered  are  being 
anticipated  by  thorough  planning. 
It  seems  inescapable,  however,  that 
the  requirements  of  present  day 
mechanized  warfare  involve  the 
movement  of  infinitely  greater 
quantities  of  material  than  w'as 
ever  required  during  the  first  con¬ 
flagration.  As  our  National  De¬ 
fense  preparations  are  accelerated, 
the  demands  and  strains  on  our 
transportation  facilities  are  apt  to 
become  greater  and  gieater. 

“The  relative  proportion  of  rail 
LCL  traffic  and  the  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  available  equipment 
necessary  to  service  it  remains 
practically  unchanged. 

“Do  these  facts  not  point  to  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  every  method 
of  transportation  which  can  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  greater  con¬ 
servation  of  equipment  during 
these  crucial  times?  The  freight 
forwarder  has  never  been  found 
wanting  in  that  direction— one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  operation 
from  the  rail  carriers’  standpoint 
is  the  heavier  loading  of  cars— 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  shipper 
an  expedited  and  coordinated 
merchandise  service.  There  can  be 
no  bottlenecks  in  that  method. 

“Why  should  it  not  be  put  to 
even  greater  use? 

“The  enactment  of  jnoper  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  in  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  preserve  and  tap  the  infinite 
potentialities  of  forwarder  sersice 
operations  for  even  greater  public 
service.” 


The  Campaign  for  Corrugated  Container-Packed 
Bedroom  and  Dining  Room  Furniture 

By  Walter  S.  B.vlmanx,  Vice-President,  Ludivig  Baumann,  Xew  York 


IT  is  quite  evident  that  those 
factories  who  adopted  the  car¬ 
ton  packing  method  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  their  experience,  as 
there  are  more  factories  using  this 
method  of  packing  now  than  there 
were  a  year  ago.  Many  factories 
have  changed  the  style  of  packing 
and  have  somewhat  gotten  away 
from  the  specifications  we  recom¬ 
mended.  It  seems  that  the  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers,  and  the  box 
manufacturers  have  gotten  to¬ 
gether,  and  worked  out  certain 
plans  along  the  lines  of  economy, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  car¬ 
tons  to  them.  In  some  cases,  the 
backs  of  the  pieces  of  furniture 
are  exposed,  and  the  carton  flaps 
are  attached  to  pieces  of  lumber 
that  are  screwed  or  nailed  into  the 
posts. 

There  is  another  method  used, 
whereby  the  bottom  of  the  carton, 
instead  of  being  attached  to  the 
skid  underneath,  is  attached  to 
pieces  of  lumber  built  around  the 
skid  4"  high  on  the  front  and  sides 
and  two  uprights  extending  about 
12"  on  the  back. 

Of  course,  these  methods  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  us,  but 
nevertheless,  we  still  realize  the 
many  advantages  that  are  derived 
from  carton  packed  furniture,  such 
as  the  conservation  of  warehouse 
space,  the  difference  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25%  in  freight  costs,  and 
the  time  saved  in  unpacking  pieces. 

During  the  year  1940,  75%  of 
Ludwig  Baumann’s  bedroom  and 
dining  room  furniture  was  received 
carton  .  jiacked,  and  only  25% 


crated.  We  expect  that  within  the 
coming  year,  this  percentage  will 
still  further  be  increased.  If  this 
figure  is  greater  than  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  any  of  you  present,  it  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  insisted  to  a  greater  extent 
that  the  factories  we  do  business 
w’ith,  pack  their  merchandise  in 
cartons.  It  seems  that  the  majority 
of  retailers  hax'e  not  encouraged 
this  importatit  matter  to  the  extent 
u<e  think  they  should  have. 

To  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the 
safety  in  the  transportation  of  car¬ 
ton  packed  furniture,  I  should  now 
like  to  (piote  figures  taken  from  our 
receiving  records  covering  the  year 
1940.  They  are  broken  down  into 
the  following  classifications— first, 
carload;  second,  less-carload,  and 
third,  pool  car.  In  each  of  the 
above  classifications,  we  shall  first 
cjuote  our  records  for  crated,  and 
then  for  carton  packed  merchan¬ 
dise.  (.See  table  at  top  of  page.) 

Wrapper  Type  Container 

We  have  made  many  experi¬ 
ments  of  carton  packed  furniture. 
\Vc  should  like  to  use  the  following 
two  styles  as  examples.  First,  the 
wrapper  type  container;  and  sec¬ 
ond.  a  full  container  attached  to 
a  tray  skid  at  the  base.  The  wrap¬ 
per  type  container  has  no  back,  has 
only  short  flaps  which  extend 
around  the  back  corners  where  thev 
are  attached  to  suspension  lumber 
which,  in  turn,  is  either  nailed  or 
screwed  and  sometimes  both,  to  the 
furniture  itself.  Where  the  flap 
extends  over  the  nail  or  screws,  it 
is  necessarv  to  first  remove  all  the 
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roofing  nails;  then  pry  off  or  un¬ 
screw  the  suspension  lumber  from 
the  piece.  In  some  cases  the  flap 
is  cut  short,  expiosing  the  screw 
head  in  the  suspension  lumber  and 
when  removing  these  screws,  which 
are  in  most  cases  driven  in  with 
piower  screw'  drivers,  the  screws  im¬ 
bed  themselves  in  the  lumber.  A 
brace  and  bit  are  necessary  to  re- 
mo\e  these  screws  and  many  times 
the  heads  of  the  screws  are  sheared 
off  making  it  necessary  to  cut 
around  the  screw  with  a  chisel  and 
back  them  off  with  a  pair  of  pliers. 
If  this  is  not  done  and  the  screw 
is  hammered  out  as  you  would  a 
nail,  the  chances  are  that  the  pnist 
will  split.  When  this  is  completed, 
we  find  ourselves  with  a  number  of 
pieces  of  lumber  and  roofing  nails 
scattered  around  on  the  floor 
where  the  man  is  working.  The 
average  time  to  unpack  furniture 
packed  in  this  matter  is  a  little 
over  seven  minutes. 

If  cutting  capis  were  used  in  this 
method  of  packing,  and,  of  course, 
if  all  screws  w’ere  used,  and  no 
nails,  it  would  be  necessary  but  to 
tap  the  carton  w'ith  a  hammer  at 
the  pioint  where  the  cutting  cap 
makes  a  bulge  in  the  carton.  This 
cuts  the  carton  around  the  cutting 
cap  and  expioses  the  screw  head. 
The  screws  can  then  lx*  backed  off 
with  a  hand  screw  drixer  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  sink  into 
the  lumber  even  though  a  |X)wer 
screw  driver  is  used:  the  cutting 
cap  prevents  this. 

.4fter  each  of  the  screws  are 
backed  off,  the  front  of  the  carton 
is  cut  across  the  top,  and  down 
lx)th  sides.  The  piece  is  then  easily 
removed  and  the  lumixr  and  uhA- 
ing  nails  remain  attached  to  the 
carton.  The  time  for  this  job  is 
approximately  four  minult's  or  a 
saving  of  a  little  over  three  minutes 
|)er  piece. 

Another  Type  of  Packing 

The  second  style  of  pack  is  a 
tompilete  carton  except  for  the  Ixit- 
tom  which  is  attached  by  means  of 
Kxifing  nails  to  a  tray  skid  and 
suspension  lumler  on  the  back. 
'I’he  suspension  lumler  is  attached 
to  the  furniture  by  means  of  screws 
and  nails  necessitating  first  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  carton.  This  is  ac- 
(omplished  by  removing  all  the 
i<K>fing  nails  and  raising  the  car¬ 


ton  over  the  piece.  The  screws 
must  be  removed  from  the  suspen¬ 
sion  lumber  and  the  lumber  pjried 
from  the  piece  of  furniture.  If 
cutting  caps  were  used  in  this  case, 
the  same  pjrocedure  woidd  le  fol¬ 
lowed  as  in  the  previous  example. 
We  find  that  where  cutting  caps 
are  used,  screws  can  be  removed 
with  a  hand  screw  driver.  There  is 
a  saving  of  approximately  four 
minutes  in  this  method. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  you 
who  do  not  know,  the  cutting  cap 
is  a  round  cup-like  gadget  w'ith  a 
sharp)  cutting  edge  that  fits  over 
the  head  of  the  screw.  The  use 
of  this  gadget  should  be  encouraged 
because  of  the  difference  in  time 
saved  when  unpacking,  and  the 
pKJssibility  of  Ixing  able  to  deliver 
the  furniture  to  our  customers 
without  removal  from  container. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  retailers, 
wherever  p)ossible.  should  request 
that  their  merchandise  lx  carton 
packed  and  therebv  gain  the  many 


important  advantages  which  we 
summarize  as  follows: 

1.  A  25%  saving  in  freight 
charges. 

2.  .-V  saving  of  from  25  to 
33  1  /3%  in  warehouse  space. 

3.  Easier  handling  due  to  the 
lighter  weight  as  compared 
with  crated  furniture. 

4.  .As  the  finished  surfaces  are 
completely  covered,  the  furni¬ 
ture  remains  much  cleaner 
thereby  giving  us  a  substantial 
reduction  in  finishing  time. 

5.  Less  damage  when  unpacking 
the  merchandise. 

6.  Fewer  compensation  cases 
caused  by  splinters  and  step¬ 
ping  on  roofing  nails. 

7.  If  we  go  one  step  further  and 
deliver  this  article  prepacked 
to  our  customers,  we  save 
damage  in  handling,  both  in 
the  warehouse  and  on  our 
trucks. 


Report  of  Transportation  Committee 

By  E.  D.  Hussey,  Traffic  Manager  of  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston, 
and  Chairman,  Transportation  Committee 


1.  Freight  Forwarder  Legislation 

OU  are  familiar  with  the  great 
amount  of  work  done  by  the 
Traffic  Group  in  an  effort  to  have 
enacted  legislation  that  will  regu¬ 
late  freight  forwarders  through  the 
medium  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  You  are  fami¬ 
liar,  alst),  with  the  many  petitions 
which  are  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  requesting 
the  px>stpK)ncment  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  Commission’s  orders. 
The  last  px)stp)onement  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  made  the  effective  date  of 
its  orders  February  28th. 

You  are  also  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  I  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  .Association  Ixfore  the  Senate 
Interstate  (>)mmerce  Committee 
last  June  on  S.  3665  and  S.  3l>66, 
freight  forwarder  Bills  intimluced 
by  Senators  Wheeler  and  Reed. 
Fhese  Bills,  including  H.  R.  10398, 
the  short  Bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Repiresentatives,  died  with  the 
adjournment  of  Otngress  on  Janu¬ 
ary  2nd. 

A  new  Bill,  .S.  210,  was  intro- 
diued  by  Senator  Reed  on  January 


9ih  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 
In  the  short  space  of  time  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  and  this  Convention, 
your  Transportation  Committee 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  this  Bill  in  detail. 

As  you  are  already  on  record 
through  several  Resolutions  in  the 
p)ast  of  Ixing  in  favor  of  freight 
forwarder  regulation,  it  is  our 
recommendation  that  under  the 
circumstances  you  leave  this  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  to  determine  what  re¬ 
visions  and  additions  to  this  Bill 
w'ould  lx  in  the  interests  of  re¬ 
tailing.  1  so  move. 

If  hearings  arc  held  Ixforc  Con¬ 
gressional  Committees,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  —  or 
some  other  member  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  if  need  be— appear  at  the 
hearings  and  piresent  the  position 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  with  respxct  to 
the  revisions  or  additions  which  are 
needed  in  the  Bill,  to  make  it  satis¬ 
factory  to  retailing. 

If  no  hearings  are  held— and  this 
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Manual  on  Merchandise  Transportation 


MAKES  AVAILABLE: 

proven  methods  of  effecting  savings  in  transportation  charges, 
transit  insurance  costs,  etc. 

Valuable  information  on  what  a  store  should  know  about  transporta¬ 
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may  be  the  case— the  N.R.D.G.A. 
will  present  its  views  in  writing. 
It  will  also  request  its  members  to 
present  their  views  directly  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

(This  recommendation  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Group.) 

2.  Rates  Into  Southeast 

At  the  June,  1940  Convention, 
we  reported  to  you  as  follows: 

“Railroad  all<ommodity  car¬ 
load  rates  are  very  essential  to 
freight  forwarder  operation.  In 
this  case,  the  principle  of  all¬ 
commodity  rates  is  under  attack. 

“The  Association  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  support  of  these 
rates,  which  make  it  possible  for 
freight  forwarders  to  serve  our 
members  in  the  southeast  on 
shipments  originating  in  the 
mid-west.  Frank  A.  Danahy, 
Traffic  .Manager  of  Burdine’s, 
Miami,  Florida,  and  a  member 
of  our  Transjx>rtation  Commit¬ 
tee,  represented  the  .\ssociation 
at  a  hearing  held  at  Tampa, 
Florida.” 

The  Commission  has  not  yet 
issued  a  final  decision  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  This  is  reported  for  informa¬ 
tion  only— no  action  being  re¬ 
quired. 

3.  Touching  the  3,500  Item  Rate 
Reductions  Proposed  for  Offi¬ 
cial  Classification  Territory 

It  is  recommended  that  if  and 
when  the  motor  carriers  ask  for  the 
susp>ension  of  the  rates  which  are 
proposed  for  publication  March 
1st,  that  the  Manager  of  the  Traffic 
Group  be  instructed  to  appear  in 
favor  of  the  rates  and  the  rail  car¬ 
riers’  proposals,  and  that  as  a  basis 
for  his  appearance,  he  cite  the  fact 
that  the  carriers  maintain  that  the 
proposed  rates  will  yield  a  profit 
and  that  these  rates,  while  yielding 
the  rail  carriers  a  profit,  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  department  and 
s|K:cialty  store  shippers. 

(This  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  approved  by  the  Group.). 

4.  Quilted  Cotton  Mattress  Pads 

For  some  time,  we  have  Ijeen  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  an  Exceptions 
rating  of  Class  68i/^%  on  quilted 
cotton  mattress  pads.  This  mer¬ 
chandise  now  takes  a  first  class 
rate. 


We  appeared  at  two  different 
hearings  to  submit  data  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  request,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  been  approved  by  several 
railroad  rate-making  bodies,  and  it 
only  needed  the  approval  of  one 
other,  when,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  the  whole  matter  collapsed 
and  we  were  notified  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  had  been  dropped  from  the 
carrier’s  docket. 

While  these  efforts  were  in  prog¬ 
ress,  an  endeavor  was  also  made  to 
secure  the  same  rates  for  mattress 
covers  and  pillow  ticks,  and  this, 
too,  was  declined  by  the  railroads. 

If  the  proposed  3,500  classifica¬ 
tion  reductions  in  Official  Classi¬ 
fication  Territory  do  not  include 
this  merchandise,  it  is  recommend¬ 
ed  that  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
secure  a  reduction  of  ratings  as 
outlined  above. 

(This  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  approi'ed  by  the  Group.) 

5.  Reduced  Furniture  Rates 

Last  June,  we  reported  to  you 
as  follows: 

“The  southern  railroads  have 
approved  substantial  reduction 
in  furniture  rates,  both  carload 
and  less-carload,  from  southern 
producing  points  to  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
rales  now  need  the  approval  of 
the  eastern  railroads,  in  order 
to  become  effective. 

“.At  the  direction  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Committee,  the  Traffic 
Group  .Manager  appeared  at  a 
hearing  before  the  railroad  com¬ 
mittee  handling  the  matter,  and 
submitted  data  supporting  the 
pro|x>sed  r^^duction.  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  still  pending.” 

Since  then,  the  Traffic  Group 
Manager  appeared  at  another  hear¬ 
ing  on  October  31st,  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  again  submitted  data  to 
suuport  these  reduced  ratings.  The 
matter  is  still  pending  before  tlie 
railroads  for  decision. 

This  is  reported  for  information 
only— no  action  Iteing  required. 

6.  Lower  Classification  on  Rag 
Rugs 

•At  our  last  Convention  in  June, 
1940,  we  reported  to  you  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Rag  rugs  are  given  a  first  class 
rating  in  ail  classification  terri¬ 


tories.  Because  they  have  a  much 
lower  value  than  any  other  types 
of  rugs,  and  for  other  important 
factors,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Traffic  Group  Manager  be 
directed  to  endeavor  to  secure  a 
lower  classification  rating,  both 
on  rail  and  motor  carrier  ship¬ 
ments.  (This  recommendation 
was  adopted.)  ” 

The  Transportation  Committee 
has  taken  no  action  on  this  matter 
as  yet. 

It  is  again  recommended  that 
action  be  suspended  until  we  learn 
whether  this  merchandise  is  also 
included  in  the  3,500  proposed 
classification  reductions. 

(This  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  approved  by  the  Group.) 

7.  Specifications  for  Furniture 
Packing 

The  Consolidated  Classification 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  there 
should  be  written  into  the  Classi¬ 
fication,  packing  specifications  to 
cover  furniture  shipments  in  cor¬ 
rugated  containers,  particularly 
Avith  respect  to  the  bedroom  and 
dining  room  lines. 

.A  Committee  has  lieen  formed 
Avhich  represents  retailers;  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  carriers  are  repre¬ 
sented  through  Mr.  North  of  the 
Official  Classification  Committee 
and  Mr.  Edward  Dahill  of  the 
Freight  Container  Bureau  of  the 
■Association  of  .American  Railroads; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  corru¬ 
gated  containers  are  represented  by 
Mr.  I.uhrs  of  the  Container  Test¬ 
ing  Laboratory. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  which  it 
was  agreed  that  any  specifications 
to  be  written  into  the  classification 
should  be  minimum  general  speci¬ 
fications  that  would  not  exclude 
any  corrugated  container  packing 
or  corrugated  wrapped  packing 
that  had  proved  satisfactory.  These 
minimum  general  specifications 
merely  set  a  floor  below  which  the 
furniture  manufacturer  cannot  go. 

It  was  agreed  that  these  specifi¬ 
cations  should  be  very  general  to 
allow  the  greatest  flexibility  for 
further  experimentation.  A  sub¬ 
committee  is  now  engaged  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  proprtsed  specifications 
Avhich  will  be,  in  turn,  submitted 
to  the  entire  Committee.  Then, 
whatever  is  agreed  upon,  will  l)e 
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placed  on  the  docket  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Freight  Classification  for 
hearing,  thus  affording  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  every  one  interested,  to 
favor,  oppose  or  suggest  corrections. 
Ihis  is  reported  for  infonnation 
onlv— no  action  is  required. 

8.  Limited  Liability  of  Motor 

Carriers  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States 

At  the  June,  1910  Convention, 
we  reported  to  you  that  some 
motor  carriers  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  limit  their  liability  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agenc)  on  \arious  lines  of 
merchandise.  I  hc  Nfiddle  Atlantic 
States  Motor  Carrier  Conference 
asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  Ex  Parte  M.C.  20, 
to  make  it  mandatory  that  all 
motor  carriers,  members  of  their 
organization,  limit  their  liability 
in  this  fashion  on  ail  silk  and  rayon 
products. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  since  issued  its  decision 
in  Ex  Parte  M.C^.  20.  and  they 
have  refused  this  ret] nest  of  the 
Middle  .Atlantic  .States  Mt)tor  Car¬ 
rier  Conference.  They  said: 

‘Obviously,  the  proposed  rule 
can  Ik'  made  applicable  onlv  to 
the  carriers  authorized  by  our 
outstanding  rcleased-rate  orders, 
and  any  further  authority  will 
have  to  be  obtained  from  us.’ 
This  means  that  whereser  a  com¬ 
mon  motor  carrier  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Cannmission  to 
limit  his  liability  on  silk  and  ravon 
products,  if  any  other  carrier  de¬ 
sires  to  avail  himself  of  this  limited 
liability,  they  must  ask  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  his  permission. 

This  is  reported  for  information 
only— no  action  being  retjuired. 

9.  Proposed  Revision  of  Rule  13 
On  dfKket  of  Consolidated 

Freight  Classification  for  hearing 
on  January  22nd,  1941.  Proposed 
resision  of  rule  follows: 

Section  1  (a)  :  The  minimum 
charge  for  a  single  shipment 
from  one  consignor  to  one  con¬ 
signee  on  one  bill  of  lading  for 
delivery  at  one  location  shall  be 
the  actual  weight  at  the  class  or 
commodity  rate  ap|)licable  there¬ 
to.  but  not  less  than 

(b) :  In  no  case  shall  the 
charge  on  a  single  shipment  be 


less  than  55^.  When  a  1.  c.  1. 
shipment  moves  under  a  rate 
made  by  a  combination  of  sejia- 
rately  established  rates  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  through  rate, 
whether  such  separately  estab¬ 
lished  rates  are  goserned  by 
same  or  different  classifications 
published  herein,  the  minimum 
charge  of  55^  will  apply  to  the 
continuous  through  movement 
and  not  to  each  of  the  separately 
established  factors. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that 
the  Traffic  Ciroup  Manager  appear 
at  the  hearing  in  supiKHt  of  this 
|)i()posed  revision. 

(This  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tion  urns  afiprox'ed  by  the  Group.) 


PRICE-MARK 
TICKETS,  TAGS 


AND  LABELS  IN 


ROLLS 


10.  I.  C.  C.  Investigations  into 
Rates  and  Classifications  of 
Common  Carriers 
These  iinestigations  are: 

1.  Docket  28:100,  I.C.C:.  investiga¬ 
tion  into  class  rates  of  rail¬ 
roads. 

2.  Docket  28:110,  I.C.C.  inveNtiga- 
tion  into  class  rates  of  rail¬ 
roads. 

.‘5.  Docket  M.C.-C.  150,  I.C.C.  in¬ 
vestigation  into  common 
motor  carrier  classifications. 

1.  Docket  M.C.-C.  200,  l.C;.C.  in¬ 
vestigation  into  common 
motor  carrier  rates. 

.\t  the  last  'FraHu  Crouj)  C.on- 
\ention  in  Jnne,  1910,  in  Chicago, 
the  Croup  aj)pro\ed  our  active 
pai  tici|>ation  in  these  intestiga- 
lions.  The  Manager  of  the  Fraffic 
Cioup  will  attend  hearings  and 
take  active  part  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  retailers;  members  of 
the  l'ransj>ortation  Committee 
(who  are  located  in  or  (io.se  to  cit¬ 
ies  where  hearings  will  be  held) 
will  be  selected  by  the  .Manager 
of  the  Fraffic  Crouj)  for  whatever 
assistance  he  may  need. 

Fhis  is  reported  for  information 
only— no  action  is  rexjuired. 


Fraffic  sessions  were  not 
recorded  stenographically, 
consetjuently  we  cannot  sum¬ 
marize  the  presentations  of 
those  who  spoke  extemj)ora- 
neously.  We  want  to  ex|)ress 
to  them  our  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  and  thanks  lor  their 
valuable  contributions. 


MONAKCH 


## 


Outstanding 
Performer  tor  ’41 


The  Monarch  “50”  ha^  proveil  to 
l>e  a  >en>atioiially  efficient  fully 
automatic  price  marking  machine. 
Acclaimed  by  it>  marking-room  per¬ 
formance  from  coast  to  coast,  it  is 
recognized  as  the 
outstanding  cham¬ 
pion  of  its  field! 

I  t  price-marks 
tickets,  tags,  and 
labels  ill  rolls  in  a 
wide  variety  of 
sizes  und  styles  .  .  . 
speeds  up  every 
operation  .  .  .  and 
produces  clear-cut 
legible  tickets,  tags, 
and  labels  far  bet¬ 
ter.  faster,  and  at 
lowered  costs!  But 
see  its  fully  auto¬ 
matic  action!  Just 
drop  us  a  line  to 
arrange  for  a  de¬ 
monstration  in  your 
own  marking  room, 
without  obligation 
of  course. 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Karlorv: 

216  S.  Tortfitce  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaal  Branch  Factory  : 

1130  Maple  Avenue  Loa  An^elea,  Calif. 
Canadian  Factory: 

3S8  Adelaide  Street.  W.  Toronto,  Can. 
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How  to  Meet  Downtown  Decentralization  Problems 

By  Paul  R.  Ladd,  Manager  of  Providence  Retail  Trade  Board 
An  address  before  the  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 


The  approach  to  the  problem 
of  decentralization  is  that  of 
the  organization  of  a  Down¬ 
town  Business  and  Traffic  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  first  created  a  Parking 
and  Traffic  Committee  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  Retail  Association.  This  com¬ 
mittee  discussed  the  problems  and 
helped  to  crystalize  and  prepare  the 
business  public’s  mind  for  action. 
We  drew  up  some  of  the  problems 
in  tangible  form  and  included 
some  proposed  remedies  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  and  argument. 

The  Problems  Are  Stated 

Next  the  Parking  and  Traffic 
Committee  of  our  retail  association 
sponsored  a  public  meeting,  held 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
consider  and  take  action  on  these 
problems  such  as  parking  meters 
and  all-rolling  traffic  proposals.  In 
other  words,  the  agenda  of  the 
meeting  included  some  all  impor¬ 
tant  problems  to  be  considered, 
which  not  only  stimulated  attend¬ 
ance  but  at  the  same  time  demon¬ 
strated  that  organization  or  com¬ 
mon  action  by  all  downtown  inter¬ 
ests  was  a  vital  necessity.  .4s  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  meeting  the  association 
was  created,  named,  officered  and 
launched.  It  was  a  planned  meet¬ 
ing,  Yes,  but  a  spontaneous  meet¬ 
ing  also.  Representative  men  from 
important  businesses  were  especial¬ 
ly  invited  and  urged  to  attend.  A 
Nominating  Committee  was  all 
ready  with  a  representative  slate 
of  Directors  and  there  were  men 
in  the  audience  who  were  ready 
with  resolutions  on  subjects  which 
were  under  consideration.  You 
may  be  interested  in  the  preamble 
and  initial  resolutions  which  were 
presented  and  adopted  as  follows: 

WHEREAS  the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  beset  with  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  especially  at  times  when 
weather  conditions  are  severe  and 
during  the  pre-Christmas  peak  busi¬ 
ness  season,  and 

WHEREAS  the  property  valua¬ 
tions,  downtown  investments  and 
l)usiness  prosperity  of  this  section 
including  office  tenants  such  as 


professional  men  and  women, 
stores  upstairs  and  down,  restau¬ 
rants,  hotels,  banks  and  theatres, 
are  dependent  upon  the  heavy  flow 
of  traffic  which  must  have  stop  or 
terminal  facilities,  and 

WHEREAS  the  very  dependency 
of  the  downtown  district  is  on 
crowds,  it  becomes  increasingly 
necessary  to  establish  a  well 
rounded  and  effective  program 
which  will  control  but  not  unduly 
restrict  or  prevent  traffic  which  is 
tl:e  life  bl<K)d  of  the  city. 

\  ()TED:  I'hat  any  traffic  experi¬ 
ment  such  as  the  “.411  Rolling 
4:30  p.m.  to  6:15  p.m.  plan”  of 
the  .4..4.A.  be  postponed  until  a 
more  t  areful  study  of  our  wliole 
traffic  congestion  problem  can 
be  made  by  our  .Association  and 
all  the  interests  concerned  ha^e 
been  consulted  and  are  satisfied 
that  it  would  work  out  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

\'()TED:  That  the  Mayor  and 
other  City  Officials  lx‘  urged  to 
take  every  step  necessary  to 
bring  almut  immediate  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Parking  Meters  as 
there  is  no  serious  opposition 
but  rather  much  public  faxor 
lor  their  restoration  because  of 
their  help  in  eliminating  long 
time  curb  parkers,  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  curb  space  for  short  time 
parkers  and  their  relief  of  park¬ 
ing  congestion  and  cruising. 
V'OTED:  That  our  .Association 
cooperate  with  representatives 
of  the  City  Government,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Police  and  Fire,  The 
City  Plan  Camimission,  R.  1. 
.Automobile  Club,  Proxidence 
(ffiamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Retail  I'rade  Board  in  xxorking 
out  a  “teti  year  traffic  and  park¬ 
ing  plan  for  Providence.” 

VO  FED:  That  a  careful  study  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ade¬ 
quately  posting  or  signing 
streets  in  the  proper  location 
and  for  quick  visibility  and 
that  routes  for  by-passing 
through  traffic  and  cross-city 
traffic  be  recommended  as  |)art 
of  this  studv. 


From  that  time  on  the  Doxvn- 
toxxn  Business  and  Traffic  .Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  definite  shape  and 
has  become  a  large  factor  in  the 
business  xvorld  of  the  doxvntoxxn 
section.  It  also  has  established  con¬ 
nections  xvith  City  Officials  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  such  as  the  .Auto¬ 
mobile  C4ub.  1  can  report  also  noxv 
that  the  association  has  the  fi¬ 
nancial  backing  and  moral  support 
not  only  of  the  merchants  but  the 
banks,  hotels,  real  estate  dealers, 
prolessional  men,  restaurants, 
theatres,  insurance  companies  and 
lattories  so  far  as  they  are  located 
in  the  adjacent  area.  ,A  Research 
Director,  xvell-trained  in  city  plan¬ 
ning  anti  related  problems,  has 
l)eeii  employed  as  a  principal  staff 
member  and  xx'c  are  bringing  influ¬ 
ence  to  bear  on  the  doxvntown 
problems,  principally  of  traffic  and 
parking  at  the  present  time  through 
factual  information,  cooperation 
and  joint  action. 

Working  Out  Solutions 

It  xvill  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
separate  parking  and  traffic  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  created  xvhich 
among  other  problems  are  xvorking 
on  (1)  re-establishment  of  parking 
meters.  (2)  the  establishment  and 
proper  signing  of  outer  and  inner 
belt  routes  to  take  care  ol  (a) 
(Tossioxvii  and  (b)  through  traffic 
so  that  autos  do  not  enter  the 
tloxvntoxvn  area  unless  they  desire 
to  tio  so.  (3)  a  practical  xvorking 
arrangement  with  parl.ing-lot  oxvn- 
ers  for  self  regulation  and  sound 
but  moderate  charges.  (4)  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  street  repair  and  improve¬ 
ment  with  all  due  respect  to  traffic 
so  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  inter¬ 
ference,  (5)  ccKiperation  xvith  City 
Officials  as  regards  any  improve¬ 
ments  possible  as  regards  one-xvay 
streets  and  traffic  lights,  (li)  deler- 
ment  of  all-rolling  proposals  until 
alternatives  can  be  provided  so  that 
the  shopper  is  not  driven  axvax  too 
early,  (7)  an  educational  jirogram 
to  include  a  distribution  map  of 
the  city  which  shows  the  nmnher 
and  locations  of  parking  lots  and 
garages. 
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Volume  Merchandising 


(^Continued  from  page  26) 


What  Advertising  Men  Should  Do  to  Inform  the  Customer 

By  Milton  B.  Rosenberg,  Publicity  Director,  Hearn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 


Restrictions  imjx>sed  on 

advertising  by  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  newspaper  advertising 
censorship,  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  rules,  and  new  legislation 
should  not  daunt  the  advertising 
man,  Mr.  Rosenberg  advised.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  need  not  lose  any  of  its 
effectiveness,  or  pidling  power,  be¬ 
cause  of  these  restrictions,”  he  said. 

“I'tKlay,  as  never  before,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  has  at  his  command 
much  better  tools  to  work  with— 
better  artists  and  copy  writers,  bet¬ 
ter  cuts  and  printing,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  continual 
news  value  of  new  materials  such 
as  rayon,  nylon,  pliofilm,  chromi¬ 
um,  the  season  changes  of  new 
fashions,  the  recurrent  sales,  spe¬ 
cial  promotions,  institutional  ads. 
.\11  these  and  more  add  up  to  the 
picture  your  customer  gets  of  your 
store.” 

As  for  the  rules  and  regulations 
themselves,  Mr.  Rosenberg  quoted 
the  advice  of  Lew  Hahn  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  W^ool  Labeling 
Law:  “The  really  smart  thing  to 
do  is  to  go  all  the  way  out  in  con¬ 
forming  to  the  will  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Tell  the  whole  truth  as  you 
know  it.” 

Said  Mr.  Rosenberg:  “It  will 
make  for  better  relations  with  your 
public  if  you  show  that  in  every 
way  you  are  conforming  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
law.  If  you  take  advantage  of  what 
consumers  are  likely  to  regard  as  a 
loophole,  the  knowledge  of  such 
course  will  not  build  good  will  for 
your  business.” 

And  good  will  is  the  aim  of  all 
advertising  effort,  he  pointed  out. 
“Behind  all  advertising  effort 
should  be  the  basic  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  customer  confidence.  Confi¬ 
dence  in  your  advertising  state¬ 
ments  and  confidence  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  you  sell.  Every  statement 
in  your  advertising  must  be  backed 
up  100%  by  the  store.” 


In  his  store,  Mr.  Rosenberg  said, 
all  advertising  is  subjected  to  rigid 
scrutiny  by  the  president,  the  head 
of  the  testing  laboratories,  the  com¬ 
parison  shopping  bureau— and  the 


NFORMATIVE  labeling  is 
-i-  more  important  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  basement  or  the  popu¬ 
lar  price  store,  because  she  has  less 
money  to  spend  and  therefore  must 
be  more  careful  how  she  spends 
it,”  said  Mr.  Lewi,  placing  the 
issue  squarely  before  the  volume 
merchandisers.  “We  all  know  that 
merchandise  at  the  cheapest  price 
is  not  always  the  cheapest  in  die 
end.  If  facts  are  given  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  in  many  cases  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  buy  higher  priced  goods 
when  she  knows  the  difference,  be¬ 
cause  she  realizes  that  it  will  give 
her  greater  satisfaction.” 

First  accomplishment,  then,  of 
informative  labeling,  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  sales  check. 
“If  elastomers  know  the  difference 
between  the  cheaper  and  the  better 


employees  with  merchandise  at 
wholesale  to  discontinue  the  prac¬ 
tice,  pointing  out  how  jt  injures 
business  in  the  town  and  what  a 
very  substantial  amount  is  in¬ 
volved. 

Mr.  Wm.  .Allas,  of  .Atlas  Fashion, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  complained 
about  wholesale  furriers  coming  in¬ 
to  his  town,  hiring  a  room  in  a 
boarding  house  and  showing  rabbit 
or  coney  fur  coats  priced  at  any¬ 
where  from  $100  down  to  $25.  Since 
they  obtain  a  sales  license,  there  is 
no  way  apparently  of  dealing  with 
these  itinerant  merchants  and  the 


buyers.  The  careful  checking  and 
re-checking,  the  emphasis  on  tech¬ 
nical  description,  the  avoidance 
of  exaggerated  claims,  have  not 
hampered  the  pulling  power  of  the 
advertising  in  the  least,  he  re¬ 
ported.  “In  fact,  our  advertising 
percentage  is  lower  than  it  has  ever 
been.  So  don’t  let  the  bugaboo  of 
technical  descriptions  bother  you. 
just  take  it  in  your  stride!” 


grade  of  merchandise  they  will 
many  times  buy  the  better  item 
which  is  justifiably  higher  priced,” 
said  Mr.  Lewi. 

Returns,  always  an  important 
problem,  will  be  cut  down  by 
proper  labeling,  Mr.  Lewi  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  customer  confidence 
will  be  built  up.  Mr.  Lewi  offered 
a  new  point  of  view  on  the  cost  of 
labeling  when  he  said,  “Informative 
labeling  will  cut  down  selling  cost, 
an  expense  in  which  every  good 
merchant  is  certainly  interested.” 

To  increase  the  average  sale  and 
build  store  prestige,  to  cut  down 
selling  costs  and  returns,  and  to  do 
a  real  service  to  the  customer  of 
limited  income,  Mr.  Lewi  advised 
basement  and  volume  merchandis¬ 
ers  to  give  thought  to  informative 
labeling. 


coat  business  has  been  substantially 
injured.  In  response  to  a  question, 
Mr.  Atlas  stated  that  while  news¬ 
papers  don’t  advertise  them,  a 
classified  ad  will  be  run  from  the 
address  by  the  proprietress,  stating 
that  she  has  a  fur  coat  for  sale. 

Mr.  W.  J.  McMullen,  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Retailors’  Association, 
Oklahoma  City,  pointed  out  that 
many  local  retail  associations  are 
working  vigorously  on  the  discount 
buying  problem  and  that  the  con¬ 
tacting  heads  of  firms  is  being  done 
through  executives  of  the  local  re¬ 
tail  associations.  (Cont’d  on  pg.  88) 


Merchandise  Information  at  the  Point  of  Sale 

By  Alex.ander  G.  Lewi,  Basement  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  d"  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Smaller  Stores  Forum 

(Continued  from  page  57) 
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Employee  Business 

Question  Xo.  8— “How  can  stores 
further  encourage  employee  busi¬ 
ness?” 

Messrs.  Atlas  and  Herig  pointed 
out  that  if  a  substantial  discount  is 
given,  the  employees  can’t  afford  to 
buy  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Pitkethly 
thought  an  added  problem  was 
caused  by  the  shortening  of  store 
hours  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  employees  to  find  time  to  shop. 
Mr.  Simonds  said:— “It  seems  to  me 
in  this  discussion  we  are  all  doing 
a  mighty  jxior  job  of  selling  to  our 
employees.  How  can  we  piossibly 
hope  to  have  our  employees  sell 
our  merchandise  if  they  are  not 
sold  on  the  store  and  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  they  sell,  so  they  will 
buy  it,  particularly  when  they  get 
it  anywhere  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
off?  The  trouble  must  be  with  the 
way  we  handle  our  employees.  We 
don’t  tell  them  why  it  is  good  or 
why  it  is  better  or  why  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  anybody  else’s.  I  think 
that  it  is  our  job  to  sell  the  em¬ 
ployees  first.” 

Mr.  Frank  .Sullivan  of  Halle 
Bros.,  told  how  they  had  increased 
their  employee  business  by  actually 
checking  on  employee  purchases 
and  finding  out  what  they  didn’t 
Ijuy.  A  check-liack  was  made  where 
this  indicated  merchandise  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  situation  was  corrected 
resulting  in  greatly  increased  em¬ 
ployee  sales.  Mr.  Sullivan  also  in¬ 
dicated  that  employees  are  given 
the  first  opportunity  to  make  their 
purchases  on  important  sales,  be¬ 
fore  the  general  public. 

Demonstrators 

Question  No.  9— “How  should 
stores  control  demonstrators,  i.e., 
selection,  payment  metkods,  pre¬ 
sentation,  etc.?” 

Mr.  Bennet  A.  Meyers,  of  Meyers- 
Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  said  that 
the  store  insists  on  selecting  the 
demonstrators  and  also  insists  on 
paying  them  direct.  The  object  is 
to  make  them  part  of  the  store  and 
to  insist  that  they  observe  all  store 
rules. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Norman  of  R.  H. 
Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  X.  j.,  said 
that  while  they  take  the  demon¬ 
strators  that  are  sent  to  them  and 
the  manufacturer  in  the  store  pays 


lor  them,  they  insist  that  they  abide 
l)y  all  rules  and  regulations.  By 
having  the  manufacturer  pay  them 
they  don’t  have  problems  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  workmen’s  compensation, 
unemployment  insurance,  social  se¬ 
curity,  etc. 

.\nswering  a  suggestion  of  Miss 
Gilmore’s,  Mr.  Pitkethly  stressed 


the  necessity  for  insisting  that  while 
demonstrators  “may  sell  a  particu¬ 
lar  brand  of  merchandise,  that 
doesn’t  mean  they  must  confine 
themselves  to  that  merchandise 
alone:  they  must  sell  w'hat  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants,  and  that  is  that.  If 
we  find  them  doing  anything  else, 
it  is  just  too  bad.” 


Use  of  Single-Faced  Corrugated 

By  Richard  D.  Elwell,  Store  Consultant 


No.  10  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Better  Packing 


IN  previous  articles,  the  method 
of  rolling  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  single  faced  corrugated, 
and  the  method  of  locking  the  cor¬ 
rugated  so  that  if  the  tape  expands 
slightly,  the  article  will  not  slip 
within  the  roll,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed. 

Certain  types  of  merchandise  re¬ 
quire  that  other  methods  of  sup¬ 
port  be  used.  For  example,  heavy 
cylindrical  objects  without  projec¬ 
tions,  such  as  heavy  glass  chimneys 
may  slip  if  rolled  in  the  corru¬ 
gated  by  the  usual  methods.  One 
means  of  overcoming  this  is  to  roll 
and  lock  the  chimney  in  the  cor¬ 
rugated  in  the  usual  manner;  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  roll  is  then 
slit  to  receive  twine  which  encir¬ 
cles  the  roll  lengthwise,  and  which 
holds  the  object  securelv  in  the 
center  of  the  roll. 


slipping  when  the  roll  is  formed. 

If  the  object  has  a  bottom  or 
top,  bogus  paper  or  news  stuffing 
may  be  used  to  prevent  heavy  ob¬ 
jects  from  slipping  in  the  roll.  For 
example,  a  heavy  metal  table  lamp 


Stuffw^ 


base  rolled  in  corrugated  is  usually 
protected  against  slippage  with  a 
paper  stuffing  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  roll. 

If  the  object  is  flat,  or  of  small 
diameter  but  sufficiently  heavy  so 
that  slippage  may  occur,  the  ends 
of  the  roll  may  be  pinched  slightly, 


Another  method  is  to  score  the 
corrugated  deeply  on  the  two  sides, 
and  to  bend  these  sides  over  be¬ 
fore  the  object  is  rolled  in  the  cor¬ 
rugated.  This  forms  a  ridge  of 
corrugated  at  each  end  of  the  roll, 
which  prevents  the  object  from 


and  the  tape  placed  lengthwise  in¬ 
stead  of  around  the  roll.  However, 
with  this  method  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  tape  to  tear  at  the 
ends,  unless  the  end  pinch  can  lie 
made  small. 
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Customer  Advisory  Bureau  Opens  At 
Bamberger’s,  Newark 


At  formal  ceremonies  attended 
by  several  hundred  civic 
leaders  including  Governor 
Charles  A.  Edison,  a  Customer  Ad- 
visorv  Bureau  with  permanent 
headquarters  at  L.  Bamberger’s, 
Newark,  was  opened  at  that  store 
on  February  19th.  The  Bureau  is 
the  outgrowth  of  more  than  a  year’s 
work  with  store  executives  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Patrick 
H.  .\dams,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 


Because  they  see  themselves  as 
Americans  first  and  retailers  second¬ 
ly,  our  merchants  may  be  relied 
upon  to  play  an  important  part 
during  the  year  1941  when  national 
defense  must  be  placed,  and  will 
be  placed,  above  every  other  con¬ 
sideration. 

1  have  already  said  that  mer¬ 
chants  should  be  vocal,  that  we 
should  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  importance  of  retailing,  its 
size,  the  service  that  it  renders  and 
the  self-regulation  that  it  practices. 
1  now  say  that  we  should  do  that 


Principles  of  Merchandising 


The  New  Jersey  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  which  collaborated  with 
the  department  store  executives  in 
developing  this  cooperative  cus¬ 
tomer-retailer  program  during  the 
first  year  and  a  half  are;  .American 
•Association  of  University  Women; 
New  Jersey  League  of  Women  Vent¬ 
ers;  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs:  New  Jersey  Home 
Economics  .Association;  New  Jersey 
State  Conference  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Catholic 


plus  something  that  is  of  far 
greater  importance.  We  must  first 
define  and  then  express  in  language 
so  clear  that  all  may  know  and 
understand,  the  Retailer’s  role  in 
Xational  Defense. 

In  determining  that  role  we 
must,  of  course,  remain  realistic.  It 
would  be  disastrous  indeed  if, 
under  the  stress  of  wartime  emo¬ 
tion,  we  failed  to  realize  that  the 
greatest  service  that  we  can  render 
to  our  country  is  to  concentrate 
when  doing  the  job  for  which  we 
are  best  fitted,  retail  distribution, 
and  upon  doing  that  job  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before. 


.Alumnae;  New  Jersey  College  for 
\Vomen. 

The  primary  objectives  from  the 
customer’s  point  of  view  are  three¬ 
fold:  1.  To  help  the  customer, 
through  this  closer  relationship, 
understand  the  store,  its  aims  and 
its  problems  even  lietter.  2.  To 
help  the  customer  by  offering  her 
an  even  greater  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  her  view's  on  store  problems 
and  operations.  3.  To  help  the 
customer  by  enabling  her,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  knowledge  and  advice, 
to  obtain  the  maximum  value  and 
satisfaction  for  her  money. 

F'rom  the  store’s  point  of  view, 
three  objectives  will  also  Ije  accom¬ 
plished:  1.  To  help  the  store  by 
establishing  a  closer  and  more  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  between  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  store.  2.  To  help 
the  store  to  get  a  Ijetter  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  customer,  her  point  of 
viesv,  her  needs  and  her  problems. 
3.  To  help  the  store,  through  this 
closer  relationship,  function  more 
efficiently  as  a  purchasing  agent, 
and  so  give  the  customer  maximum 
value  and  satisfaction  for  her 
money. 

The  increasing  benefits  of  this 
closer  coordination  of  store  policy 
and  customer  practice  are  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Defense  Gommission  for 
Consumer  Protection.  The  Bureau 
desires  to  make  the  outline  of  this 
program  a\ailable  as  a  pattern  to 
stores  and  communities  all  over  the 
United  States  which  may  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  service. 


Retailing’s  No.  1  Job 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


Arithmetic 

Merchandising  Guide  by  M.  David 

Potter,  150  pages.  Ronald  Press; 

$2.00. 

Dr.  Potter’s  book  is  addressed  to 
those  active  in  retailing  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  understanding  the 
arithmetic  of  merchandising.  He 
takes  the  reader  step-by-step  from 
an  explanation  of  the  arithmetic 
of  markon  and  the  retail  method 
of  inventory,  through  merchandise 
planning  and  control  calculations. 
One  hundred  and  two  everyday 
problems  are  presented  and  worked 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  principle 
is  clear  even  to  those  who  do  not 
have  a  flair  for  arithmetic.  The 
figure  fearing  buyer  or  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  will  gain  confidence 
by  a  reading  of  this  book.— P.R.P. 


loul  Prices 
Easy  Terms 


New 

Burroughs 

>  CASH  REGISTERS 


AUo  modeis  thot  combine 
odvontoges  on  odding 
rrachme  and  cash  register. 


MANY  MODELS 
Certifying  •  Receipt-Issuing 
Non-Printing  •  Printing 


Write  today — mentioning  your  line  of  business 
—  for  illustrated  descriptive  booklets,  prices 
and  terms  on  new  Burroughs  Cosh  Registers. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  /MACHINE  COMPANY 
b.U2  S^ond  Avmu.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Personnel  Policies  Under  National  Defense 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


spect  to  those  employees  who  have 
entered  or  will  soon  enter  military 
sersice.  In  his  own  company  he 
advised  that  those  employees  with 
a  year  or  more  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  are  paid  for  the  first  two 
months  of  military  service  their 
regular  salary  less  the  amount  they 
receive  from  the  government.  This 
policy  was  adopted  to  help  such 
individuals  in  the  period  of  ad¬ 
justment  on  the  basis  of  a  reduced 
income.  He  also  advised  that  em¬ 
ployee  discounts  on  purchases 
were  being  continued  in  effect  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  their  military 
training. 

“Our  greatest  problem,”  Mr. 
Fairclough  stated,  “will  be  the 
shortage  of  skilled  workers.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimate 
that  1  /3  of  the  labor  required  by 
the  defense  program  will  be  skilled. 
\'arious  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
labor  required  range  from  four  to 
eight  million  people.  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  unemployment  rolls 
will  be  reduced  in  the  next  several 
months  by  approximately  two  mil¬ 
lion  people.  If  only  two  million 
are  to  be  absorbed  from  the  un¬ 
employed,  the  balance  must  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  employed. 
This  is  where  business  will  feel  the 
pinch.  The  departments  most 
likely  to  be  affected  are  mainte¬ 
nance,  offices  and  certain  work¬ 
rooms.  If  there  is  a  heavy  drain 
ujx)n  these  departments  the  oper¬ 
ating  effects  will  be  serious. 

“In  addition  to  the  jx)tential 
loss  of  these  employees  to  defense 


industries,  together  w’ith  the  in¬ 
duction  of  others  into  the  military 
service  and  a  tightened  labor  sup¬ 
ply,  we  must  anticipate  rising  wage 
costs.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  figures  for  these 
twenty-five  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  show  that  we  are  starting  on 
a  defense  program  with  average 
hourly  earnings  203%  higher  than 
in  1914— and  the  hours  of  work 
have  been  reduced  22.7%,.  Real 
earnings  far  exceed  hourly  earn- 
ings.” 

To  avoid  inordinate  and  unjusti¬ 
fied  spiral  of  increased  Avage  costs, 
Mr.  Fairclough  made  the  following 
suggestions  for  stores  to  consider: 

(1)  Leadership  must  be  definite 
and  constructive  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  degree  of  employee  in¬ 
terest  and  loyalty.  (2)  Employ¬ 
ment  resources  shoidd  be  broad¬ 
ened  and  developed  es|x:cially  in 
cooperation  with  schools,  colleges 
and  state  employment  services. 
(3)  Better  job  evaluations  and 
prompter  action  on  justified  wage 
increases  as  revealed  by  salary  re¬ 
visions.  (4)  More  intensive  train¬ 
ing  to  properly  orient  the  younger 
employees  on  which  stores  tvill 
l  ave  to  draw  and  to  offset  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  qtiality  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  average  applicant.  (5) 
Frequent  checkiqts  of  physical 
working  conditif)ns  for  better  em¬ 
ployee  morale.  ((>)  Securing  co- 
oj)eration  of  employees  voluntarily 
resigning  in  giving  more  advance 
notice  so  that  adequate  replace¬ 
ments  can  be  made. 


Wrapping  and  Packing  Clinic 


The  annual  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Clinic  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Store  Management 
Group  and  the  Retail  Delivery 
Ciroup  was  held  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  .Arthur  Begam,  Store  Manager 
of  the  Hearn  Department  Stores, 
Netv  York,  acted  as  chairman  and 
made  an  exceedingly  interesting 
re\  iew'  of  the  effects  of  the  defense 
|)rogram  on  supply  purchasing  and 
costs.  Mr.  Edward  I.  Wilson,  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  talk  on  economy  and  sav¬ 
ings  through  intelligent  salvaging 


of  supplies. 

A  motion  picture  of  wrapping 
methods  used  by  R.  H.  White 
Company  was  shown  and  the  ses¬ 
sion  ended  with  an  analysis  of  the 
packaging  exhibit  showing  con¬ 
trasting  new  versus  old  methods  of 
wrapping  specific  merchandise.  A 
more  detailed  summary  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  is  to  be  found  in  the  Delivery 
Group’s  section  in  this  issue.  As 
usual,  complete  proceedings  of  the 
Clinic  will  be  published  shortly 
and  made  available  to  those  desir¬ 
ing  copies. 


LnmsDn  tubes 

handle  ALL  sales 
transactions  in 


QedifX  investment 

iu  a 

Economical  System 

Every  Lamson  Tube  Station  is 
a  complete  service  point.  Every 
station  provides  a  single,  simple 
method  for  rapid,  accurate  han¬ 
dling  of  every  type  of  sales  trans¬ 
action — cash,  charge,  C.O.D., 
lay-away,  bank  check,  return,  ex¬ 
change  or  house. 

There’s  only  one  system  .  .  . 
only  one  investment . . .  only  one 
maintenance  cost  .  .  .  and  only 
one  depreciation  cost.  That’s 
why  storeowners  everywhere  are 
pointing  to  the  economy  as  well 
as  the  efficiency  of  Lamson 
Tubes.  Many  of  them  are  re- 
piorting  sizable  reductions  in  their 
equipment  investment  by  switch¬ 
ing  over  to  Lamson  Tubes. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  new 
Lamson  Tube  folder:  “Cross- 
Question  Your  Sales-Handling 
System.” 

inmion 

PNEUMATIC  TUBES 

A  Store  System  that  handles  ALL 
Sales 


Lamson  Corporation 
403  Lamson  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  kindly 
send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  illus¬ 
trated  store  book,  ''Cross-Question 
Your  Sales-Handling  System  ” 


Name . Title. 
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Store  Management  Forum  on  Restaurant  Operation 

Chairman-.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Johnson,  Manager,  Tea  and  Grill  Rooms, 
Marshall  Field  ir  Company,  Chicago 


That’s  simple  arithmetir  for  stores  using  the  PLYMETL 
SYSTEM.  It  is  based  dirertly  on  scientific  methods  as 
advocated  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  studies 
of  insert  pests.  It  offers  you: 

( 1 1  low  first  costs; 

(2)  simplified  installation  in  small  spare  and 

( 3 )  operating  costs  which  are  small  change  by 
comparison  with  mechanical  methods. 

IT rite  for  Booklet. 

HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
208  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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Credit  Management  Convention 

[Continued  from  page  40) 


positions,  their  incomes,  their  ad¬ 
dresses  and  even  their  names. 

“Tenth;  ^Ve  have  discovered  the 
case  of  the  newly  married  couple, 
where  both  husband  and  wile  are 
working.  Their  combined  income 
was  sufficient  to  take  care  ot  their 
ordinary  requirements— but  no  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  either  by  them 
or  us  to  the  ever  present  possibility 
of  a  family  increase,  with  the  re- 
sultant  loss  of  income  and  addi¬ 
tional  expense.  Here  is  where  the 
advice  of  the  credit  department  is 
needed  to  guide  them. 

“The  l>est  way  to  increase  your 
business  is  through  the  Credit 
Department.  So  the  function  of 
sales  management  would  be  in¬ 
vested  in  my  credit  manager.  My 
credit  manager  would  be  known 
as  Credit  Sales  Manager.  It  would 
be  his  job  to  keep  my  Ijusiness 
growing— as  I  said  Iwjfore  no  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  store  has  a  l>etter 
knowledge  of  the  business  than  the 
credit  manager.  So,  why  not  profit- 
ablv  utilize  this  information? 


“Sixtii;  We  Iiave  discovered  that 
many  people  who  apply  for  credit 
have  no  conceivable  conception 
that  their  expenditures  are  greater 
than  their  incomes.  We  have  dis¬ 
covered  from  these  analyses  that  it 
is  ofttimes  better  to  advise  the  ap¬ 
plicants  to  confine  themselves  to 
payment  of  their  present  obliga¬ 
tions  before  they  seek  additional 
credit. 

“Seventh:  We  have  discovered  it 
is  much  better  for  us  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  sit  down  and  go  over  the 
family  Itudget  with  the  prospectise 
purchaser  to  determine  what  the 
p>ossibilities  are  of  adding  addition¬ 
al  purchases  to  their  already  o\er- 
loaded  budget. 

“Eighth:  We  base  further  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  very  small  percent 
of  the  buying  public  realize  that 
living  within  their  budget  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  protection,  not  only  for  their 
future  happiness,  but  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  most  valuable 
asset— credit. 

“Ninth:  We  have  discovered 
that  people  arc  constantly  changing 


CHARGE  ACCOUNTS? 

— they  don't  worry 
me  any  more"! 


"We’ve  put  an  end  to  lop-sided 
charge  accounts  and  credit  wor¬ 
ries.  And  the  answer  was  so 
simple  it  would  surprise  you.  We 
did  it  with  Rand  McNally  Budget 
Coupon  Books! 

"  Now,  we  sell  credit  to  those 
who  want  it.  And  our  customers 
are  glad  to  pay  for  it.  It’s  easier 
for  them— safer  for  us.  Every¬ 
body’s  happy !  And  this  new  plan 
is  actually  increasing  our  sales!” 

This  is  the  same  story  you’ll  hear 
from  executives  of  leading  stores 
all  over  the  country.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  with  Rand  McNally  Bud¬ 
get  Coupon  Books  is  condensed 
into  a  brief,  factual  study  that 
will  interest  you.  Ask  us  to  send 
it  along  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion. 


Credit  Prospects  in  1941  Summarized 

WINDING  up  this  review,  gainfully  employed. 

which  necessarily  had  to  be  However,  no  one  was  overly  op- 
brief  due  to  lack  of  space,  it  should  timistic  about  the  long  range  pros- 
be  mentioned  that  several  other  pect  and  there  was  pretty  general 
papers  presented  at  the  Credit  Man-  agreement  that  in  order  to  avoid 
agement  Division  sessions  will  be  headaches  if  and  when  the  inevit- 
reported  in  the  next  edition  of  able  period  of  readjustment  comes, 
“Credit  Currents”,  to  be  published  there  is  no  time  like  the  present 
shortly.  The  papers  not  covered  to  put  our  house  in  order  as  far 
here  were  of  a  technical  nature  as  the  installment  terms  structure 
containing  detailed  credit  office  is  concerned,  anti  everyone  present 
procedures  and  thus  did  not  lend  expressed  a  strong  conviction  that 
themselves  to  reproduction  in  the  there  shoidd  be  a  maximum  ceil- 
pages  of  this  issue  of  The  ing  of  24  months  on  installment 
Bulletin.  terms  for  major  electrical  appli- 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  stated  ances  and  oil  burners  and  propor- 
that  the  300  or  more  delegates  in  tionately  shorter  terms  for  other 
attendance  at  the  Credit  Manage-  co;nmodities. 

ment  Division  sessions  expressed  a  Every  effort  shoidd  be  made  to 
rather  optimistic  view  as  far  as  obtain  as  large  a  down  payment  as 
credit  business  for  the  remainder  possible  and  to  secure  an  adequate 
of  1941  is  concerned.  No  serious  carrying  charge,  in  the  opinion  of 
problerws  seem  to  be  expected  in  most  of  the  delegates.  And  the 
connection  with  the  draft.  It  is  diligent  follow  up  of  collections 
felt  that  any  loss  of  business  which  coupled  with  a  view  to  a  repeat 
might  be  suffered  from  those  business  should  be  number  one  on 
drafted  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  list  of  activities  for  department 
those  who  will  continue  to  be  store  credit  men. 


RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  N>3.  936  S.  Clark  St.  Ill  Eighth  Ave. 
Chicago,  III.  New  York  City 
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The  Buyer 

Who  Took  Us  on  Approval 


-1- 

He  breezed  through  our  passageway  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station,  up  to  the  room  clerk’s  desk, 
looking  like  this  .  .  . 


. . .  as  much  as  to  say,  "Well,  I’m  registering  here 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  because  it’s  said  to  he 
New  York’s  most  convenient  location  for  buyers. 
But — you’ve  got  to  show  me  service,  or  else!” 

-2- 

Next  A.  M.  after  he’»l  enjoyed  a  w’onderful  night’s 
sleep  in  a  spacious,  comfortable  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  room  (our  rooms  are  among  the  most  spa¬ 
cious  hotel  rooms  in  Manhattan!)  he  breakfasted 
in  the  Coffee  Shop.  And  he  looked  more  like  this . . , 


...  as  if  he  were  saying,  "Looks  like  they’ve  got 
something  at  this  Hotel  Pennsylvania!”  And  we 
thought  we  heard  him  humming  a  tune  to  himself 
as  he  left  for  his  business  with  the  neighborhood 
showrooms. 


-3- 

That  evening,  after  a  day  in  which  he’d  saved 
hours  in  time  and  dollars  in  taxi  fares — because  of 
Hotel  Pennsylvania’s  unbeatable  location — our 
buyer  wore  a  smile  that  wouldn’t  come  off  .  .  . 


.  .  .  there  he  was,  in  the  Cafe  Rouge,  enjoying  a 
fine  dinner  to  the  music  of  a  big-name  orchestra — 
and  no  cover  charge. 

-4- 

When  he  checked  out,  he  looked  like  this  . . . 


.  .  .  and  he  told  us:  "Now  I  know  why  so  many 
people  have  spoken  about  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 
Your  location  is  splendid,  your  service  is  quiet  but 
always  on  its  toes,  your  rooms  are  really  spacious 
— and  your  footl  is  a  treat  to  a  traveling  man! 
Please  send  me  a  Credit  Card — you’re  my  future 
home  in  Manhattan!”  Have  you  tried  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  lately? 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES  H.  McCABE.  General  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

%  . 

OPPOSITE  ^  Cj 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 


DO  YOUR  WEEDING  NOW  ... 

if  you  want  a  healthy  growth  in  profi 


Weed  ’em  out  now  before  they  blight  your  entire 
sales  picture— those  “weeds”  of  discourtesy,  care¬ 
lessness,  indolence  and  dishonesty. 

Just  as  weeds  spring  up  unheralded  and  unobserved 
in  a  garden,  so  “human  weeds”  appear  amid  your 
sales  personnel— and  with  the 
same  result.  You  may  not  even 
suspect  the  presence  of  these 
sales  killing  influences.  Con¬ 
tinuously,  for  months,  they  may 
be  pressing  down  your  sales 
curve  and  killing  off  profits. 

BUT— you  have  a  remedy  and 
a  positive  check  if  you  will  but 
use  it. 


retail  establishments  all  across  the  country.  In 

many  cases,  the  management  had  not  been  con¬ 
scious  that  the  sales  personnel  was  anything  other 

than  it  should  be.  But  MERIT  SERVICE,  with 
its  specialized  formula  for  treating  the  human 
equation  in  selling,  dis¬ 
closed  those  hard-to-find  sales 
handicaps— carelessness  in  re¬ 
cording  sales,  discourtesy  and 
inattention,  the  results  of  hu¬ 
man  weakness  and  the  slip¬ 
shod  handling  of  sales  slips 
and  cash  registers. 

Although  you  may  not  see  nor 
realize  the  “weeds”  are  present 
in  your  sales  garden— you  can 
be  SURE,  by  putting  MERIT 
PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  to 
work  for  you  now! 


At  a  cost  lower  than  that  of 
one  additional  clerk,  you  can 
try  MERIT  SERVICE.  This 
special  Trial  Offer  is  made 
simply  to  prove  the  remark¬ 
able  effectiveness  of  MERIT 
SERVICE.  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue  beyond  the 
trial  period— but  we  are  sure 
you’ll  want  to.  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 


MERIT  SERVICE  has  an 
amazing  record  of  success  in 
discovering  and  eliminating 
the  “weeds”  at  the  counters  of 


MERIT  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  | 

1 1  West  42nd  Street  | 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  full  particulers  on  your  Speciel  | 

Triel  Service.  | 


tales  clerks. 


!  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE,  INC. 

EXECUTIVI  OFPICESt 

I  Salmon  Towor  Bulldlna.  11  Wost  42nd  Stroat.  New  York 


Firm  Name 
Address  . . 


